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^Phe  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways  came  into 
existence  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Ministry,  and  although  it  out¬ 
lives  the  Parliament  <M  1906,  it  has  already,  in  completing  its 
Report  on  British  waterways,  accomplished  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  its  labours.  It  is  hardly  to  be  anticipated 
that  any  recommendations  it  may  think  fit  to  make  with  regard 
to  Ireland  will  raise  very  serious  discussion.  As  this  Commission 
has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  publishing  its  evidence  as  it 
has  progressed,  those  who  take  any  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
have  been  able  to  study  the  developments  of  the  question  as 
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they  have  presented  themselves  to  the  Commissioners,  or  at  any 
rate  can  check  their  conclusions  by  reference  to  the  data  on 
which  they  rest. 

This  Commission  owed  its  origin  not  so  much  to  a  spontaneous 
conception  on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  to  steady  pressure 
applied  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  at  least  ten  years.  Complaints 
as  to  excessive  rates  imposed  by  our  railways  have  been  general 
among  British  traders,  who  contrast  them  with  the  much  lower 
rates  which  exist  abroad.  It  is  also  alleged  that  the  foreign 
importer  here  enjoys  preferential  rates  for  his  imported  goods 
over  the  British  trader.  This  is  a  policy  which  can  no  doubt 
l)e  defended  by  our  railway  administrators,  who  have  to  earn 
dividends  under  difficulties ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
trader  complains.  But  though  the  railways,  on  the  other  hand, 
allege  that  the  services  they  render  are  far  more  considerable  than 
those  offered  by  continental  lines,  the  trading  community  has  not 
unnaturally  been  looking  for  a  revival  of  British  canals  as  one 
means  of  supplying  the  competition  which  hardly  exists  to-day 
under  the  arrangements  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  the 
fashion  between  rival  lines.  Often,  it  is  true,  these  are  the  result 
of  necessity ;  but  our  waterways  in  their  existing  condition  offer 
no  real  opportunity  for  competition,  and  canal  rates  are  on  the 
average  oidy  a  little  lower  than  railway  rates.*  More  than  one 
Bill  has  in  recent  years  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
backed  by  private  members  of  both  parties,  proposing  that 
certain  main  waterways  should  be  acquired  by  a  Central  Canals 
Board  ;  and  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  carried 
unanimously  a  resolution  to  much  the  same  effect  in  1905.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  his  colleagues  was  due  to  the  recognition  of  a  genuine  demand 
that  the  question  should  be  seriously  dealt  with.  The  composition 
of  the  Commission  was  such  as  to  insure  the  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the  railway 
interest  was  strongly  represented  upon  it.  In  the  collection  of 
evidence  no  pains  have  been  spared.  Many  may  think  that  some 
of  it  might  have  been  dispensed  with  ;  but,  so  long  as  Royal 
Commissions  arc  carried  on  in  their  present  manner,  it  is  generally 
a  sound  w’orking  principle  to  listen  to  a  certain  amount  of 
irrelevance  rather  than  to  arouse  resentment  because  some 
interest  or  locality  considers  that  its  case  has  not  been  fairly 
heard. 

In  the  South  ol  England  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  canal  question 
has  for  long  been  a  dead  issue.  The  artificial  waterways  there 
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which  are  still  capable  of  carrying  traffic  neither  have  nor  could 
have  any  serious  claim  to  consideration.  It  may  be  a  moot 
point  whether  the  Thames  should  be  treated  from  the  commercial 
rather  than  the  recreative  standpoint ;  but  it  is  certain  that  any 
serious  attempt  to  convert  it  from  a  stream  of  pleasure  into  a 
commercial  highway  would  meet  with  strenuous  and  bitter 
resistance  from  more  than  one  class  of  our  population. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  this  Commission  had  to  solve 
only  in  fact  arises  when  we  approach  the  Midlands,  and  while 
the  West  and  North  are  almost  equally  concerned  in  it,  the 
Eastern  counties  arc  hardly  touched.  There,  as  is  .so  often  the 
case  in  Holland,  artificial  waterways  are  primarily  drainage  works, 
and  if  they  ever  become  the  subjects  of  legislation  it  could  only 
be  after  the  problem  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North  of  England 
had  been  dealt  with. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  country  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  centre  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  few  of  our  staple 
industries  are  carried  on  at  any  great  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  cost  of  sea-carriage  is  the  vital  factor  in 
regulating  the  cost  of  all  carriage  of  goods.  Rut,  while  the  country 
as  a  whole  undoubtedly  benefits  by  proximity  to  the  sea,  yet  those 
districts  from  which  it  is  least  acce.ssible  suffer  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion.  Of  these  the  region  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  centre 
is  the  most  important  example.  As  it  also  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
over  400  feet,  the  construction  of  canals  becomes  more  costly, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  either  multiplying  locks,  or  else  of 
employing  lifts  or  inclines.  According  to  evidence  given  before 
the  Commission,  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  enjoy  but 
few  of  the  advantages  of  competition  from  the  proximity  of 
three  railroads,  as  arrangements  between  these  companies  exist 
which  prevent  the  locality  benefiting  from  the  rivalry  which 
otherwise  would  come  into  play.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  impetus  towards  the  revival  of  waterways 
should  have  emanated  from  that  district,  where  complaints  as 
to  railway  rates  are  particularly  acute,  and  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  f  he  (commissioners  it  is  clear  that  Birming¬ 
ham  is  accepted  as  the  centre  whence  the  improved  waterways 
are  to  radiate  or  towards  which  they  are  to  lead. 

But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  argue  that  the  Commission  fixed 
their  attention  from  the  beginning  wholly  or  even  principally 
on  the  wants  of  the  Midlands.  They  have  surveyed  impartially 
the  history  and  condition  of  all  British  waterways,  wherever 
situated,  so  long  as  they  could  legitimately  be  held  to  contribute 
to  the  commercial  advantage  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Inglis,  the  general  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
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in  able  dissentient  Report  finds  fault  with  some  of  their 
conclusions  on  the  history  of  our  canals ;  but  we  cannot  see 
that  any  important  exception  can  be  taken  to  their  views  on  this 
point. 

The  great  era  of  canal  construction  in  Great  Britain  extended 
from  1761  to  1820.  In  fact,  the  main  portion  of  our  canals  was 
already  in  existence  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  third  Duke  of  Bridgewater  was  the  pioneer,  and  after  the 
opening  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  in  July  1761,  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  great  rapidity  and  success  all  over  the  country. 
This  involved  a  complete  revolution  in  the  method  of  transport 
existing  at  that  time,  for  by  the  close  of  the  century  the  country 
was  much  better  provided  with  canals  than  it  had  been  with 
roads  at  the  beginning.  The  result  was  that,  as  the  industrial 
capacity  of  Great  Britain  was  increasing  rapidly,  the  canal  share¬ 
holders  made  great  fortunes  and  the  shares  were  quoted  at 
fabulous  prices.  But  these  halcyon  days  were  all  too  short,  for 
the  railway  ora  opened  almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
close  of  that  of  canal  construction,  and  the  decadence  of  canals 
as  a  means  of  transport  followed  rapidly,  and  the  chief  difficulty 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  which  the  Commission  has  had 
to  face  soon  declared  itself. 

There  are  at  present  4053  miles  of  waterway  in  England  and 


Wales.  This  total  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

Miles. 

Chains. 

Canals . 

.  1927 

34 

Navigations . 

.  1312 

77 

Estuaries . 

.  812 

67 

1053 

18 

These  are  owned  as  follows  : 

Independently  owned  .... 

.  2869 

42 

Railway  owned . 

.  965 

17 

Railway  controlled  .... 

.  218 

39 

1053 

18 

The  railway  owned  and  controlled  therefore  amount  to  1183 
miles,  being  a  third  of  the  total  length  of  canals  and  naviga¬ 
tions,  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  length,  including 
estuaries. 

It  was  a  view  commonly  held  before  the  issue  of  this  Report 
that  it  was  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  railway  companies, 
entered  on  from  the  first  and  ruthlessly  pursued  afterw.ards,  to 
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buy  up  canals  in  order  to  strangle  their  competition.  This  is 
exploded  by  the  Commissioners. 

*  ‘  The  owners  of  waterways,’  they  say,  ‘  were  evidently  greatly 
depressed  by  the  advent  of  these  rivals,  especially  as  the  trading 
community  in  every  part  of  the  country  were  anxious  to  obtain  the 
new  means  of  transport  as  quickly  as  possible.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  canal  directors  did  what  they  could  to  save  the  interests 
of  their  shareholders.  Some  of  them  obtained  Acts  of  Parliament 
to  make  sections  of  railway  and  in  some  cases  actually  built  them. 
Armed  with  these  powers,  they  were  in  a  position  of  advantage  in 
negotiations  with  the  railway  companies,  and  frequently  sold  them¬ 
selves  on  terms  which  have,  as  it  subsequently  proved,  involved 
the  railway  companies  in  considerable  loss.  In  other  cases  they 
failed  to  obtain  these  powers  or  waited  too  long  before  trying  to 
obtain  them,  and  after  losing  much  of  their  traific  to  the  railways, 
parted  with  their  undertakings  at  a  loss.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  canal  companies  remained  independent.’ 

Mr.  Inglis,  one  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  well-known  general 
manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  in  a  dissentient  report 
points  out  that  the  opposition  of  the  canal  companies  to  the 
advent  of  the  railways  was  a  good  deal  more  vigorous  than 
the  Majority  Report  allows.  For  instance,  no  less  than 
70,000f.  was  spent  by  them  in  opposing  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway  scheme  in  Parliament. 

‘  In  some  cases,’  says  ^Ir.  Iiiglis,  ‘  such  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  railway  companies  that  they  were  compelled  to  take 
over  certain  canals  as  a  condition  of  getting  authority  to  construct 
their  proposed  lines.  In  other  cases  the  canal  companies  obtained 
parliamentary  powers  for  building  railways  with  the  express  design 
of  compelling  the  railway  com2)anie8  to  buy  them  out.  In  still  other 
cases,  the  railways  deemed  it  i)rudent  to  purchase,  to  take  over,  or 
to  guarantee  the  interest  of  canal  companies  without  being  actually 
forced  to  do  so.  But,  whatever  the  precise  reasons,  the  canals  were 
not,  in  the  gi’eat  majority  of  instances,  voluntarily  acquired  by  the 
railway  companies.’ 

The  result  of  this  is,  as  Mr.  Inglis  states  in  a  subsequent  para¬ 
graph,  that  the  railways  were  forced  to  acquire  canals  in  which 
even  their  owners  had  no  faith  as  a  competitive  means  of  carriage 
and  that  these  canals  remain  to-day  as  a  burden  on  the  rail¬ 
ways,  being  maintained  not  because  anyone  wants  them,  but 
because  there  is  a  legal  obligation  to  keep  them  up  imposed  on 
corporations  which  are  wealthy  enough  to  be  able  to  do  it.  In 
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some  cases  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  these  obligations  are 
discharged  without  much  zeal,  but  in  others  it  was  confessed 
by  witnesses  that  the  railways  performed  their  duties  admirably. 
While  we  may  accept  Mr.  InglLs’s  rendering  of  the  situation  as 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  correct,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  supplements  rather  than  difi'ers  from  the 
statement  of  the  Majority. 

But  such  discussions  are  after  all  somewhat  academic.  Far 
more  important  are  the  other  aspects  of  the  question  which  the 
Commission  was  appointed  to  consider — viz.  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  waterways,  why  they  have  not  been  improved  by 
private  enterprise,  whether  such  improvement  is  desirable  at 
the  pi'iblic  expense,  if  the  benefit  arising  would  be  compatible 
with  the  cost  incurred,  and  whether  it  be  desirable  that  the 
waterways  now  in  private  hands  should  be  acquired  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  public  authorities. 

The  question  of  the  present  condition  of  our  waterways  is 
hardly  a  matter  of  acute  controversy.  Anyone  who  has  perused 
the  evidence  offered  before  the  Commission  (and  the  number  of 
those  who  have  spent  their  time  in  this  manner  is  probably  not 
large)  will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  rarely  embarked 
on  a  more  melancholy  task.  With  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
the  story  is  throughout  one  of  mourning,  desolation  and  woe. 
The  traders  complain  that  the  canals  of  the  country  are  in  a 
condition  of  decay  and  are  quite  inadequate  to  perform  the 
functions  which  they  might  still  discharge  were  they  properly 
maintained  and  adequately  improved.  This  complaint  is  in 
many  cases  supported  by  those  responsible  for  the  canals,  who 
allege,  and  usually  with  substantial  foundation,  that  they  possess 
neither  the  means  now  nor  the  hope  of  gain  hereafter  which 
would  lead  them  to  incur  greater  expenditure  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  run  their  property  as  a  going  concern. 
In  the  cases  where  a  fair  dividend  is  still  paid  it  will  be  found 
that  the  profit  made  is  often  not  derived  from  the  carriage  of 
goods  on  the  waterway  but  from  extraneo\is  sources  of  income, 
such  as  rents,  sale  of  timber  growing  on  the  banks,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  similar  properties  of  which  the  owners  may  be  possessed. 
In  the  case  of  rivers  there  is  of  course  no  question  of  making 
money  in  order  to  pay  dividends,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
systems  of  control  are  generally  antiquated  and  confused  and 
little  calculated  to  turn  them  to  the  best  use.  While  the  Thames, 
the  Severn  and  the  Trent  are  on  the  whole  well  maintained, 
some  of  the  minor  streams,  especially  in  the  Eastern  counties, 
arc  in  the  hands  of  so  many  different  authorities  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  evolving  any  sort  of  order  from  such  chaos,  except  by 
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sweeping  away  the  existing  state  of  things  altogether,  is  not  even 
to  be  imagined. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  this  multiplicity  of  authorities  is,  of 
course,  very  serious  when  goods  have  to  be  sent  a  considerable 
distance  by  water.  This  is  well  described  on  p.  10  of  the  Report : 

‘  Taking  Birmingham  as  a  centre  we  will  assume  that  it  is  proposed 
to  dispatch  thence  three  cargo  boats,  one  to  the  Port  of  London, 
one  to  that  of  Liverpool,  and  one  to  Hull,  by  the  most  direct  routes. 
The  boat  which  went  to  London  would  have  to  traverse  some  portion 
of  the  Birmingham  Canal  system,  next  22  miles  of  the  Warwick  and 
Birmingham  Canal,  next  14  miles  of  the  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal, 
then  5  miles  of  the  Oxford  Canal,  then  either  93i  miles  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  to  Brentford,  and  finally  the  Thames — or  else  lOOJ 
miles  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  to  Paddington,  and  finally  8J 
miles  of  the  Regent’s  Canal  to  the  Thames  at  Limehouse.  All  these 
waterways  belong  to  different  authorities.  A  cargo  proceeding  to 
the  Port  of  Liverpool  would  traverse  first  some  part  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Canal,  then  2J  miles  of  the  Birmingham  ana  Warwick  Junction 
Canal,  then  17  miles  of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal,  then 
miles  of  the  Coventry  Canal,  then  60  miles  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal,  and  would  then  go,  probably  not  without  transhipment,  by  12 
miles  of  the  Weaver  Navigation,  and  then  by  the  Mersey  to  Lveripool, 
or,  without  going  down  the  Weaver,  around  by  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
to  its  juncture  with  the  Bridgewater  Canal  at  Preston  Brook,  and  by 
that  canal  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  then  to  the  Mersey, 
but  as  the  narrow  boat  could  not  navigate  the  estuary,  transhipment 
would  be  necessary.  A  cargo  going  to  Hull  would  pass  over  some 
miles  of  the  Birmingham  Canal,  5j  miles  of  the  Coventry  Canal, 
26  miles  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  miles  of  the  Trent  Navi¬ 
gation,  2l  miles  of  the  Nottingham  Canal,  21  miles  of  the  Trent 
Navigation,  4  miles  of  the  Newark  Navigation,  30  miles  more  of  the 
Trent  Navigation,  26  miles  of  the  open  Trent  River,  and  then  18 
miles  of  the  Humber.  Transhipment  probably  at  Nottingham 
would  be  necessary.’ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  difficulties  of  water 
transit  in  this  country  with  this  statement  before  us.  The  actual 
experiences  of  a  trader  desiring  to  send  goods  by  water  under 
the  present  conditions  are  well  set  out  by  Mr.  Martin,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Mountsorrel  Granite  Company  in  Leicestershire. 
Granite  is,  of  course,  a  material  particularly  suited  for  transit 
by  water,  and  the  quarries  of  Mountsorrel  are  conveniently 
situated  for  the  purpose  as  they  are  close  to  the  Leicester  Naviga¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Martin’s  most  instructive  remarks  are  given  on 
page  74  of  the  Report.  They  indicate  not  only  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  trader  who  wishes  to  send  goods  by  water,  but 
also  the  infinitely  wider  facilities  which  are  offered  for  making 
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arrangenienta  for  transit  by  railway.  They  deserve  quotation 
in  full : 


‘  One  of  the  main  factors  against  the  maintenance  or  extension  of 
canal  trade  is  the  difficulty  of  its  organisation  as  compared  with 
despatch  by  rail.  To  quote  a  price  by  rail  is  quite  simple,  and  to 
despatch  by  rail  a  matter  of  the  plainest  routine,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  canals.  One  private  trader  will  not  carry  as  a  matter  of 
certainty  for  the  same  money  that  another  will,  as  the  prospect  of 
a  return  cargo  affects  the  question,  so  we  have  to  allow  sometimes  in 
our  price  for  such  an  emergency.  It  is  possible  that  the  trader 
who  has  quoted  for  certain  deliveries  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  do 
the  haulage  just  when  the  surveyor  requires  his  material,  and  it  is 
troublesome  to  hunt  up  somebody  else  at  the  last  moment.  Sur¬ 
veyors  nowadays  will  have  their  stone  as  a  rule  just  when  they 
want  it  to  roll  in,  and  like  to  have  it  carted  straight  to  the  roller 
instead  of  tipped  at  the  roadside  and  left  perhaps  for  months,  as  in 
old  days,  and  that  acts  often  against  water  carriage.  The  fact 
that  small  consignments  are  practically  ruled  out  for  water  carriage 
operates  against  the  canals  for  private  trade.  It  is  often  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  find  out  exactly  what  will  have  to  be  paid  for  haulage, 
toll,  wharfage,  especially  in  the  case  of  private  wharves,  and  this 
fact  increases  the  office  labour  in  sending  out  tenders.  Then,  again, 
in  dealing  with  the  bargee  himself  there  is  often  trouble.  The  owner 
of  a  couple  of  narrow  boats  and  his  crew  arc  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  pitted  against  such  competitors  as,  shall  we  say,  Mr.  Evans, 
the  goods  manager  of  the  Midland  Railway.  Although,  I  believe, 
they  are  improved  as  a  class,  many  of  them  arc  rough  diamonds,  at 
times  they  arc  light-fingered,  they  are  not  invariably  sober,  their 
education  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  impossible  to  allow 
them  the  run  of  the  works  after  closing  hours.  They  are  not  always 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  surveyors  and  carters  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal,  and  threats  or  actual  violence  do  not  tend  to  the  increase 
of  business.  The  tendency  of  our  subordinate  officials,  who  naturally 
wish  their  work  done  with  the  least  possible  friction,  is  all  in  favour 
of  the  railway  method  of  carriage.’ 

In  many  cases  the  difficulty  is  no  le.ss  serious  when  a  small 
cargo  has  to  be  sent  a  short  distance.  Several  instances  of  this 
were  given  to  the  Commissioners,  but  the  experiences  of  Mr. 
Needham,  an  agricultural  merchant  at  Worcester,  are  quoted  in 
the  Report,  and  repeated  below  as  they  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
practical  impossibility  of  employing  water  as  a  general  means  of 
carriage  for  business  purposes  under  existing  circumstances. 

‘  Some  time  ago  my  firm  were  asked  to  (juote  a  rate  for  potatoes 
in  boat  loads  of  28  tons  from  Holt,  which  is  situated  on  the  Severn 
about  6  miles  above  Worcester,  to  Dudley,  and  also  to  IJirminghani, 
the  distance  in  both  cases  being  about  twenty-five  miles.  We 
quoted  a  rate  whicth  we  thought  would  leave  a  small  margin  of 
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profit,  and  sent  three  or  four  boats  to  both  places  as  an  experiment. 
On  the  Dudley  route  we  had  to  pay  separate  and  distinct  charges 
to  the  Severn  Towpath  Company,  to  the  Severn  Commissioners, 
to  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  to  the  Stourbridge 
Extension  Canal,  and  to  the  Birmingham  Canal  Company.  On 
those  to  Birmingham  we  paid  separate  and  distinct  charges  to  the 
Severn  Towpath  Company,  the  Severn  Commissioners,  the  Worcester 
and  Birmingham  Canal  Company,  and  the  Birmingham  Canal 
Company.  In  quoting  our  rate  we  had  based  it  on  the  tolls  being 
the  same  as  we  were  paying  for  grain,  but  the  Worcester  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  Canal  Company  charged  us  a  toll  of  Is.  fid.  from  the 
Camp  Lock  at  llawford  to  Birmingham,  although  the  toll  for  grain 
from  the  Severn  Lock  at  Diglis  to  Birmingham,  some  six  or  seven 
miles  further,  is  Is.  only.  That  was  some  years  ago.  We  remon¬ 
strated  that,  as  the  potato(“s  were  less  than  one-third  the  value  of 
wheat  and  the  distance  and  number  of  locks  were  less,  the  tolls 
should  rather  be  less  than  more,  but  we  were  told  that  the  grain  rate, 
had  been  reduced  as  so  much  foreign  corn  came  up  the  canal  and 
the  railway  competition  had  to  be  met,  whereas,  as  Holt  was  some 
five  to  seven  miles  from  a  station,  the  potatoes  would  have  to  go  by 
canal  or  be  hauled  a  long  way  to  the  station  at  a  higher  charge  than 
the  extra  6d.  per  ton.  Besides  this  w'e  had  to  advance  the  boatmen 
money  sufficient  to  pay  all  these  various  tolls,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  we  could  get  proper  accounts  of  what  they  had  paid.  One 
boatman,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  money  from  us,  went  on  the 
drink  and  never  took  his  boat  for  the  potatoes,  and  we  lost  about  4/. 
which  we  had  advanced  him.  We  therefore  declined  to  have  any 
more  to  do  with  carrying  potatoes.’ 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  decay,  disorganisation  and 
neglect  are  the  distinguishing  notes  of  all  British  waterways. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  on  the  Birmingham  Canal 
system,  though  this  it  is  true  is  almost  all  local,  the  Weaver  Navi¬ 
gation,  the  Aire  and  Calder,  the  Shropshire  Union,  the  Leeds  and 
Livei’pool  Canal,  and  some  others.  Of  the  above  the  Aire  and 
Calder  is  the  most  prosperous  financially ;  it  pays  out  of  earnings 
'M.  4s.  per  cent.,  and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  owes  its  success 
in  great  measure  to  its  unique  position,  which  enables  it  to  defy 
railway  competition,  more  even  than  it  does  to  the  enterprise  and 
ingenuity  of  its  staff.  This  navigation  enjoys  every  advantage 
which  can  make  a  waterway  profitable,  proximity  to  large 
collieries,  a  broad  and  open  course  leading  with  few  windings  to 
the  port  of  Goole,  where  large  sea-going  vessels  are  ready  to 
receive  the  consignments  it  brings  down,  and  an  enlightened 
administration  not  straitened  for  funds.  Whatever  natural 
advantages  it  enjoys  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  ingenious 
use  of  the  compartment-boat  system,  whereby  iron  boxes  capable 
of  containing  forty  tons  of  coal  are  taken  to  the  colliery  on  trucks 
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and  then  floated  in  long  lines  attached  by  a  wire  rope  to  a  tug. 
When  they  reach  the  port  they  are  placed  one  by  one  in  a  hoist 
and  their  contents  are  then  discharged  into  the  hold  of  the  ship 
thus  saving  the  transhipment  en  route  which  is  so  destructive  to 
coal.  The  other  waterways  mentioned  above  discharge  valuable 
functions,  but  none  of  them  with  quite  such  satisfactory  results 
to  their  proprietors.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  while  it  has 
great  dilficidties  to  encounter  in  the  way  of  subsidences  due  to 
mining  operations,  and  has  also  strenuous  railway  conqietition  to 
meet  on  every  side,  carried  nearly  2  J  million  tons  in  1905,  but  only 
paid  1  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary  shares.  The  Weaver  Navigation 
is,  like  the  Aire  and  Calder,  a  canalised  river,  but,  unlike  it,  is 
not  a  profit-making  concern.  It  carried  over  one  million  tons  in 
1905;  nearly  half  of  this  was  salt,  and  the  next  largest  item 
chemicals.  Here  again,  locality  contributes  largely  to  its 
success.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  is  the  best  instance  in  Great 
Britain  of  a  waterway  of  some  length  used  for  the  carriage  of 
various  kinds  of  goods  without  any  striking  advantages  arising 
from  proximity  to  mines,  collieries,  or  great  works.  It  carried 
in  1905  I4  million  tons  of  goods  and  ])aid  3  per  cent,  on 
its  ordinary  capital,  but  this  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the 
})roceed.s  of  rents,  &c.,  from  property  adjacent  to  the  canal. 
This  canal  is  made  up  of  various  small  waterways  which  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time  to  (he  main  line,  which  is  ninety- 
three  miles  long.  It  is  possible  now  to  pass  from  Paddington  to 
Leicc.stcr  by  this  canal,  but  imfortunately  traffic  is  much  im¬ 
peded,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  strangled,  by  a  flight  of 
narrow  locks  at  Watford  in  Leicestershire.  The  Shropshire 
Union  belongs  to,  and  the  Birmingham  Canal  system  is  under  the 
control  of,  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  The  Bir¬ 
mingham  Canals  carried  7\  million  tons  in  1705,  and  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  Union  (505,000.  They  are  both  admitted  to  be  well  main¬ 
tained,  but  after  the  railway  company  has  paid  the  dividend  the 
Birmingham  system  shows  a  net  loss  on  the  working.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  both  on  the  Aire  and  Calder  and  the  Shropshire 
Union  the  proprietors  act  as  carriers,  and  this  fact  alone  saves 
the  railway  company  from  a  loss  on  the  working  of  their  system.* 

With  regard  to  this  fact  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Commissioners  in  their  Report  make  the  following  comments 
(paragraph  400) : 

‘  The  entire  want  of  co-operation  or  organisation  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  companies  or  authorities 
are  merely  toll-takers,  and  have  no  other  interest  in  the  carrying 
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trade.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  railways,  the  owners  of  waterw^’S  also 
owned  the  means  of  transport  and  controlled  the  whole  traffic  over 
sufficiently  long  routes,  it  is  hardly  open  to  question  that  a  far  more 
efficient  organisation  for  through  traffic  would  have  everywhere 
come  into  existence.  In  days  when  canal  companies  enjoyed  almost 
a  monopoly  of  large  classes  of  traffic  they  were  able  to  receive 
a  good  revenue  merely  by  taking  the  high  tolls  which  they  then 
took  advantage  of  their  position  to  impose.  It  is  vain  to  imagine 
that  now,  when  so  far  from  having  a  monopoly  they  arc  at  very 
serious  disadvantages  in  competition  with  the  immense  and  far- 
reaching  organisation  of  railways  directed  by  the  skill  of  highly- 
trained  and  well-paid  officials,  they  can  live  by  the  same  simple 
system.  Yet  most  of  them  have  made  no  attempt  either  to  organise 
or  promote  through  traffic.’ 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  saUent  facts  which  present  thera- 
.selves  on  inquiry  into  the  existing  condition  of  British  waterways. 
They  also  help  to  suggest  the  answer  as  to  why  private  enterprise 
has  not  come  forward  to  supply  the  glaring  deficiencies  admitted 
by  all  witnesses.  Investors  will  naturally  not  put  money  into 
concerns  which  they  are  forced  to  believe  by  the  evidence  of  all 
experience  in  this  country  have  no  chance  of  competing  success¬ 
fully  against  railways.  In  fact,  as  the  Commissioners  point  out 
(paragraph  371) : 

‘  the  construction  of  new  canals  and  the  extension  or  enlargement 
or  modernisation  of  existing  ones,  has  been  in  abeyance  since  tho 
opening  of  the  railway  period  some  seventy  years  ago.  Neither  the 
energy  nor  the  means  appear  to  exist.  Few  canal  companies  are 
in  a  position  to  obtain  fresh  capital  for  any  serious  enlargement  of 
their  undertakings.’ 

The  causes  given  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  investors’  want  of 
faith  arc  these : 

‘  (i.)  The  haphazard  system  by  wliich  canals  were  originally 
constructed  without  any  uniformity  of  gauge  or  locks,  and  their 
ownership  by  so  many  djjfferent  authorities  and  companies,  and  the 
arrest  of  development  and  amalgamation  in  consequence  of  the 
advent  of  railways. 

‘  (ii.)  The  situation  which  has  been  caused  by  the  transfer  of 
many  important  sections  of  the  waterways  to  railway  companies. 

‘  (lii.)  The  kind  of  paralysis  or  arrest  of  development  which  has 
resulted  from  all  these  causes  throughout  the  whole  canal  system.’ 

It  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  Mr.  Inglis  objects  to  (ii),  and 
any  deductions  drawn  from  it,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  unfair 
to  the  railways.  He  points  out  that  where  railways  own  canals 
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they  often  expend  upon  them  amounts  which  could  never  have 
been  forthcoming  had  these  canals  been  in  private  hands. 

‘  Had  it  been  merely,’  he  says,  ‘  a  matter  of  securing  uuiformity 
of  dimensions  and  unification  of  ownership  these  difficulties  would 
surely  have  been  surmounted.  .  .  .  Tlie  want  of  faith  was  due  rather 
to  a  conviction — which  increased  in  force  with  the  lapse  of  time — 
that  transport  by  rail  was  economically  superior  to  transport  by 
water  and  that  it  was  better  suited  to  Englisli  trading  conditions,’ 

because  the  railways  offered 

(i)  Cheaper  carriage  (over  the  originally  exorbitant  canal 
charges). 

(ii)  Unrestricted  power  of  distribution. 

(iii)  Quick  delivery  all  over  the  country,  and  (as  a  consequence) 
the  trader’s  opportunity  to  carry  on  his  business  with  a  smaller 
stock  and  therefore  a  smaller  capital. 

The  trade  of  the  country  has  now  been  practically  recon¬ 
structed  on  these  lines,  and  consignments  get  smaller  on  the 
average ;  this  applies  even  to  raw  materials. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Inglis  which  we  have  summarised  above 
are,  of  course,  frankly  put  forward  as  the  railway  view  of  the 
case,  but  they  also  express  accurately  the  existing  conditions  of 
British  internal  trade;  and,  unle.ss  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  revolutionised  in  the  future,  they  must  be  very  care¬ 
fully  weighed  in  considering  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  because,  after  all,  the  main  point  at  issue  is  an  economic 
one  and,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  its  solution  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Majority  Report  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  not  merely  for  certain  districts  or  trades,  then  clearly 
no  statesman  could  advocate  heavy  expenditure  out  of  State 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  improving  certain  waterways. 

The  Commission  was  further  asked  to  inquire  whether  the 
causes  which  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  our 
waterways  by  private  entei'prise  could  be  removed  by  legislation. 
The  answer  to  this  is  contained  in  their  recommendations,  but 
it  may  be  well  to  ob.serve  in  passing  that  the  common  belief  that 
the  Legislature  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  assist  our  Canal 
system  or  to  put  matters  on  an  equitable  footing  between  canals 
and  railways  is  a  delusion.  It  is  not  that  the  question  has  not 
been  seriously  considered  or  that  well-meaning  legislation  has 
not  been  passed,  but  the  fundamentally  grave  and  irreparable 
fault  was  that  affairs  had  been  permitted  to  drift  into  a  condition 
from  which  no  legislation  of  a  merely  restrictive  kind  could  rescue 
them  before  any  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government.  Railways, 
like  canals,  were  constructed  piecemeal ;  no  allocation  of  districts. 
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as  in  France,  was  made  to  the  various  companies,  and  they  all 
fought  their  own  way  into  existence  at  enormous  expense  without 
any  general  scheme  of  organisation  with  a  view  to  the  public 
interest.  After  the  railways  had  acquired  one- third  of  the  canals 
Parliament  awoke  to  the  situation  and  Select  Committees  sat  both 
on  that  question  and  the  problem  of  railway  and  canal  rates  in 
1872, 1881, 1882,  and  1883.  Their  labours  bore  fruit  in  the  Railw'ay 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1873,  and  finally  in  the  Act  of  1888,  by 
which  these  matters  are  still  regulated.  As  a  result  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  1872  the  Act  of  1873 
enjoined  that  henceforth  no  railway  company  was  to  be  allowed 
to  acquire  control  over  a  canal  without  the  sanction  of  the  Railway 
Commission,  but  this  excellent  provision  came  much  too  late  to 
be  of  any  real  service  in  arresting  a  process  already  so  widely 
developed.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  sat  in  1881  and  1882  recommended  that  no  parliamentary 
sanction  should  be  given  to  any  further  control,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  canals  by  railway  companies.  The  Act  of  1888  put  the  canals 
of  the  country  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
established  the  exi.sting  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  and  put 
canal  companies  under  the  same  obligations  as  railways  with 
regard  to  facilities  of  traffic,  undue  preference,  the  keeping  of 
rate-books,  &c.  Previous  Acts  of  1854  and  1873  had  put  railway 
and  canal  companies  under  the  same  obligations  with  regard  to 
granting  facilities  for  through  traffic,  the  granting  of  through 
rates  and  tolls,  &c.  The  lack,  however,  of  system  which  has 
always  prevailed  in  this  country  in  all  matters  relating  to 
transport  as  in  the  majority  of  other  great  national  questions  (at 
all  events  at  their  initiation)  has  rendered  nugatory  to  a  great 
extent  the  well-meant  efforts  of  tardy  legislation.  It  is  a  truism 
to  say  that  it  is  easier  to  prevent  the  beginning  of  mischief  than 
to  arrest  its  growth.  Nobody  at  the  beginning  thought  of  dealing 
with  canals  and  waterways  as  a  great  national  question  in  any 
greater  degree  than  they  did  with  railways,  and  the  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  is  the  result  of  this  neglect.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  the  laissez-faire  principle  allow.s 
the  fittest  to  survive,  but  this  principle  has  not  been  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  end  without  any  mitigation,  nor  coiUd  railways  be 
allowed  to  develop  without  any  control.  The  original  theory 
of  the  railway  was  that  it  was  merely  an  iron  road  on  which  any¬ 
one  might  carry  on  payment  of  a  toll.  This  was  quickly  found  to 
be  impossible  in  practice,  and  the  railway  companies  soon  became 
the  sole  carriers  on  their  own  lines.  Canals  were  not,  and  never 
have  been,  in  this  position ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  so 
soon  as  the  Legislature  recognised  the  evils  that  had  arisen  from 
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allowing  canals  and  railways  to  deal  with  one  another  or  to 
compete  without  supervision,  it  did  its  best  to  obtain  the 
soundest  views  possible  and  to  promote  legislation  in  accordance 
with  them.  This  is  recognis^  by  the  Commissioners  (para¬ 
graph  84),  although,  as  they  point  out,  many  complaints  were 
made  before  them  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  through  rates 
and  of  the  expenses  attending  any  application  to  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission. 

There  is  plenty  of  precedent  therefore  for  interference  in 
transport  questions  by  the  Legislature,  and  \vith  the  relations 
between  railways  and  canals.  We  have  now  to  consider  how 
much  farther  and  in  what  direction  it  is  desirable  to  proceed. 
The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  have  formulated  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  which  is  interesting  and  deserves  close  attention, 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  at  this  point  several  of  their  best- 
informed  colleagues  who  have  accompanied  them  thus  far,  part 
company  with  them,  in  addition  to  those  who  write  dissentient 
reports  of  their  own.  It  comes  therefore  to  this,  that,  while 
sixteen  of  the  nineteen  Commissioners  are  able  to  agree  as  to  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  waterways,  and  the  causes 
that  have  prevented  the  public  from  investing  money  in  them, 
only  twelve  endorse  the  sweeping  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Majority  Report.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  four  of  these  gentlemen  signed  a  Report  with 
nearly  all  the  effective  part  of  which  they  disagree,  but  it  is  much 
more  important  to  observe  that  two  of  theni,  Mr.  Killick  and  Mr. 
Waldron,  are  the  only  directors  of  canals  on  the  Commission, 
Sir  J.  Wilson  is  a  great  coalowner,  and  coal  traffic  is  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  for  the  Majority  recommendations,  whilst  the 
fourth.  Lord  Farrer,  is  a  director  of  the  Midland  Railway. 
These  four  gentlemen  sign  reservations  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  the  recommendations  of  the  rest  of  the  majority. 
The  three  dissentient  Reports  are  signed  by  Mr.  Remnant,  M.?.. 
Mr.  Davison,  the  distinguished  engineer,  and  Mr.  Inglis,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

In  reviewing  the  opinions  enunciated  by  both  parties  to  this 
controversy  it  is  necessary  to  consider  carefully  upon  what 
grounds  each  side  has  proceeded,  whether  they  were  able  to  follow 
the  same  road  for  a  time  or  took  divergent  paths  from  the  first. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a  considerable  division  of  the  Report 
is  devoted  to  the  question  of  canals  and  waterways  abroad. 
The  whole  problem  has  been  dealt  with  by  our  principal 
industrial  and  commercial  rivals  in  Europe,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  most  rightly  decided  to  come  to  a  final  decision  on  the 
matters  submitted  to  them  only  after  they  had  seen  something 
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of  continental  systems  with  their  own  eyes,  and  had  collected  all 
the  information  possible  which  might  help  them  to  a  right 
decision.  They  therefore  visited  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  saw  much  and  gathered  information  widely.  They 
were  also  extremely  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  an 
eminent  English  engineer  resident  in  Germany,  Mr.  Lindley,  the 
results  of  whose  devoted  labours  are  enshrined  in  Vol.  VI.  of  the 
Commission’s  publications.  This  Report  contains  not  only  an 
account  of  all  that  the  Commission  saw,  but  also  a  ma.ss  of  facts 
and  statistics  admirably  arranged.  These  should  prove  almost 
as  useful  to  continental  as  to  English  students  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Lindley  gives  no  definite  conclusions  of  his  own,  his  motto 
has  been  ‘  Je  ne  raisonne  pas,  je  constate.’  This,  of  course,  was 
his  business,  and  he  has  carried  it  out  admirably.  But  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  influence  upon  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
of  what  they  saw  and  heard  abroad  has  been  considerable.  Indeed, 
a  careful  perusal  of  their  recommendations  leads  us  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  continental  experiences,  and  the  result 
of  Mr.  Lindley’s  inquiry,  have  supplied  the  foundation  upon 
which  has  been  reared  the  elaborate  structure  of  their  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Before  we  can  attempt  to  deal  with  the  recommendations 
themselves  it  is  necessary  to  consider  shortly  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  foreign  countries  with  which  Mr.  Lindley’s 
report  deals,  and  also  the  causes  which  have  led  their  Govern¬ 
ments  to  expend  public  money  on  a  large  scale  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  waterways.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
devote  much  time  to  Holland.  The  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners 
seems  to  have  led  them  to  the  very  just  conclusion  that  any 
analogies  which  might  be  supposed  to  exist  between  Holland  and 
our  own  country  were  of  little  account.  The  Fen  district  and 
the  East  of  England  alone  can  be  said  to  offer  any  real  resem¬ 
blance,  and  in  those  regions,  as  in  Holland,  the  artificial  water¬ 
ways  owe  their  origin  to  purposes  of  drainage  rather  than  of 
navigation.  On  the.  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
evidently  believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  examples  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and 
accordingly  the  Report  contains  an  able  summary  of  their  own 
observations  in  these  countries,  and  of  Mr.  Lindley’s  inquiry. 
It  was  rightly  concluded  that  in  these  three  countries  alone 
could  conditions  be  found  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  be 
advanced  as  analogous  to  those  in  England  with  any  hope  of 
carrying  conviction  ;  nor  did  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
forget  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Lindley  in  his  instructions  before 
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he  began  his  inquiry  the  more  salient  physical  features  which 
differentiate  those  countries  from  our  own. 

In  France,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  advent  of  railways  was 
believed  to  have  given  a  death  blow  to  water  carriage.  But  the 
construction  of  great  waterways  in  Fiance  had  preceded  the 
Canal  era  in  these  islands,  and  the  State  assisted  the  conces¬ 
sionaires.  However,  the  tolls  necessary  to  repay  the  cost  of 
construction  strangled  traffic,  and  the  State  repurchased  the 
canals  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  A  table  given  in  the 
Report  supplies  some  instructive  figures  as  to  the  expenditure  by 
the  State  on  waterways  between  1814  and  1900,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  per  anniun  more  than 
doubled  between  1878  and  1900.  The  origin  of  this  vast  increase 
is  to  be  found  in  the  gigantic  project  generally  known  as  the 
‘  plan  Freycinet,’  as  it  was  inaugiuated  by  that  great  adminis¬ 
trator,  M.  de  Freycinet,  in  January  1878.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commission,  but  requires  still  stronger  em¬ 
phasis,  that  this  great  expenditure  on  the  French  waterways 
was  only  part  of  a  vast  design  of  State  subvention  for  works  of 
national  utility.  M.  de  Freycinet  was  by  training  and  aptitude 
a  great  engineer  gifted  with  a  capacity  for  designing  and  carrying 
out  gigantic  projects.  At  the  crisis  of  the  invasion  he  had,  under 
Gambetta,  raised,  mobilised,  and  equipped  500,000  men.  He 
now  proposed  to  supply  his  country  with  the  means  for  carrying 
on  the  industrial  and  commercial  struggle  with  her  rivals  in  a 
fashion  never  before  dreamed  of.  His  plan  involved  the  purchase 
of  railroads  on  a  large  scale  in  the  south  of  France,  mostly  small 
lines  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  The  project,  which  was  designed 
to  benefit  the  whole  country,  proved  of  undoubted  benefit 
electorally  to  the  Republican  Party  at  a  critical  period.*  When 
the  plan  was  completed  the  railways  would  have  18,000  kilo¬ 
metres  of  new  lines,  waterways  would  be  increased  or  improved 
over  the  same  distance,  and  all  the  maritime  ports  of  the  country 
would  be  deepened  and  enlarged.  The  total  expenditure  was  to 
amount  to  six  milliards  of  francs ;  milliards  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  railway  construction,  one  milliard  on  waterways, 
800  millions  on  the  purchase  of  railways  from  concessionaires, 
and  500  millions  on  the  sea  ports.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  amount  to  be  spent  on  waterways  was  only 
one-sixth  of  the  whole.  The  scheme  was  subsequently  modified 
and  proved  somewhat  less  grandiose  in  execution  than  it  had 
been  in  design,  but  nevertheless  the  State  spent,  between  1879 


*  Hanotaux,  ‘  Histoire  de  la  France  Contemporaine,’  vol.  iv. 
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and  1900,  11,209,600/.  upon  the  improvement  of  rivers,  and 
11,607,611/.  on  the  improvement  of  old  and  construction  of 
new  canals.  These  improvements  have  been  followed  by  a  great 
increase  of  traffic  both  on  railways  and  waterways  ;  while  the 
total  tonnage  carried  by  water  has  grown  90  per  cent.,  that  on 
the  railways  has  risen  by  72  per  cent.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
noted  that  the  State  has  devoted  even  more  money  and  attention 
to  railways  under  the  Freycinet  plan  than  it  has  to  waterways. 
A  fresh  seheme  of  expenditure  on  waterways  was  inaugurated 
by  M.  Baudin  in  1903,  under  which  the  State  is  to  grant  another 
sum  amounting  to  8,242,800/.  for  their  improvement  and 
extension.  Under  this  system  those  interested  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  works  are  to  find  the  capital  mider  the  guarantee 
of  public  bodies  representing  them,  and  traffic  on  the  new  canals 
is  no  longer  to  be  toll-free.  This,  as  the  Commission  point  out, 
is  a  retm-n  to  the  pre-Frey cinet  policy.  Excellent  results 
have  followed  the  execution  of  the  Freycinet  programme  in 
the  standardisation  of  French  canals  up  to  a  capacity  for 
carr}’ing  300-ton  boats,  and  the  total  of  the  mileage  so  improved 
is  2072,  while,  though  the  total  number  of  boats  using  them  has 
decreased,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  existing  flotilla  has 
greatly  increased.  Of  the  goods  carried  on  the  waterways  in 
France  in  1905,  66  per  cent,  consisted  of  coal  and  coke  or 
building  materials. 

In  Belgium  the  development  of  the  waterway  system  has 
been  even  more  extensive  than  in  France,  and  it  is  evident,  even 
to  the  eye  of  the  casual  traveller,  that  the  coimtry  is  industrially 
prosperous  to  a  degree  hardly  matched  elsewhere.  From  1831 
to  1905  the  State  expended  15,810,000/.  on  construction  and 
large  works,  and  nearly  5,000,000/.  on  current  improvements 
and  maintenance.  The  waterways  are  practically  all  State 
owned,  and  the  traffic  pays  light  dues  which  almost  cover  the 
cost  of  anniul  maintenance  and  improvement.  The  waterways 
in  the  south-east  of  the  country  are  now  constructed  to  carry 
boats  of  the  same  size  and  kind  as  the  prevailing  French  type, 
while  the  traffic  from  Germany  and  Holland  is  being  provided 
for  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  Canal  de  Junction,  which  brings 
the  Liege  traffic  to  Antwerp  and  Dutch  waterways  from  the 
Meuse.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  vast  quantities  of  the 
traffic,  both  on  Dutch  and  Belgian  waterways,  come  through 
from  Germany  to  the  sea.  As  in  France,  railway  traffic  has 
grown  greatly,  along  with  water-borne  traffic,  though  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  railway  has  sunk  while  that  of  the  waterways 
has  grown  (62  per  cent,  by  railway  in  1888,  55  per  cent,  in  1905). 

Germany  had  the  same  experience  as  France  and  England  at 
VOL.  CCXI.  NO.  CCCt'XXXII.  L 
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the  beginning  of  the  railway  era.  Water-borne  traffic  was 
neglected,  and  the  railroads  were  expected  to  supply  practically 
all  the  needs  of  the  nation’s  commerce.  But  after  the  war  of 
1870,  almost  while  M.  de  Freycinet  was  maturing  his  great 
programme,  the  German  Government  wisely  foresaw  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  which  might  be  expected  from  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  newly  united  nation,  and  they  resolved  to  supply 
their  country  with  the  cheapest  and  most  highly  developed 
means  of  transport. 

‘  The  object  was,’  to  quote  Mr.  Liiidley,  ‘  to  increase  the  carrying 
powers  of  existing  waterways  from  tlie  estuaries  of  the  rivers  and 
from  industrial  areas  to  the  large  towns  or  districts  forming  centres  of 
consumption,  and  by  the  construction  of  jiew  lines  to  give  a  cheap 
means  of  transport  to  important  parts  of  the  Empire  for  their 
requirements  and  their  products.  Tlie  programme  that  has  been 
evolved,  and  is  now  being  followed  out,  is  to  obtain  a  netw’ork  of 
waterways  which  will  to  the  East  of  Berlin  be  navigable  for  boats 
of  400  tons  and  to  the  West  for  boats  of  GOO  tons.’ 

TTie  Prussian  Government  has  spent  from  1815  to  1900 
13,181,000/.  on  improving  its  free  rivers,  and  13,320,000/.  on  the 
improvement  of  canalised  rivers  and  canals.  No  tolls  arc  charged 
at  present  on  the  chief  rivers  under  international  and  Inter- 
State  agreements,  but  the  Government  has  undertaken,  in  its 
new  programme  of  1905,  to  propose  modifications  of  this  system. 
Dues  on  canals  and  canalised  rivers  are  in  force,  but  are  low. 
The  total  actiml  tonnage  has  growji  from  13,000,000  tons  in 
1875  to  07,000,000  in  1905.  No  traveller  who  has  known  Ger¬ 
many  for  thirty  years  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Rhine  from  a  river  of  pleasme  into  an  artery 
of  commerce.  Boats  of  2000  tons  can  now  penetrate  to  Mann¬ 
heim,  while  boats  of  GOO  pass  up  the  canalised  Main  to  Frankfort. 
Mr.  Bindley  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  great  scheme 
for  the  further  improvement  of  PriLssian  waterways  passed  in 
1905,  by  which  a  further  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  nearly 
17,000,000/.  was  sanctioned  by  the  Landtag. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  follow  out  more  particularly  the 
scope  of  the  new  proposals,  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
both  the  French  and  the  German  Governments  consider  that 
they  are  amply  justified  by  the  success  of  the  earlier  schemes 
in  carrying  still  further  the  development  of  the  vast  systems 
they  have  already  created.  Those  who  desire  to  study  the 
matter  thoroughly  in  all  its  bearings  should  carefully  perus(‘ 
Mr.  Lindley’s  Report.  It  may  help  them  to  realise  oiie  side  of 
German  industrial  and  commercial  progress  which  oui-  advo- 
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cates  of  Tariff  Reform  have  not  put  before  the  country.  The 
important  points  before  us  are  how  far  continental  examples 
may  wisely  be  followed  here,  and  how  far  they  are  at  all  ap¬ 
plicable  to  our  existing  conditions.  The  Majority  Report  makes 
no  attempt  to  conceal  the  great  influence  upon  its  signatories 
of  the  continental  precedents,  and  it  discusses  with  discrimina¬ 
tion,  if  not  quite  completely,  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  the  Commissioners. 

We  propose  to  return  to  this  important  question  later  on, 
but  it  is  now  desirable  briefly  to  indicate  the  main  lines  of  the 
Majority  proposals.  They  are  based  on  a  report  and  estimates 
laid  before  the  Commission  by  the  eminent  firm  of  engineers, 
‘Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  and  Partners  ’ ;  it  may  therefore  be  safely 
assumed  that  every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
trustworthy  advice  to  lay  before  the  public.  Though  fully 
acknowledging  the  claims  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  to 
attention  hereafter,  the  Majority  propose  in  the  first  place  to 
take  Birmingham  as  the  centre,  and  to  enlarge  and  put  in  good 
working  order  certain  main  waterways  radiating  thence  to 
London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Bristol.  These  waterways  are 
roughly  but  conveniently  designated  ‘  the  Cross.’  The  four 
routes  are  thus  summarised  in  paragraph  488  of  the  Report : 

Kol’tk  1. 

‘  Route  1  is  the  principal  main  route  between  Loudon  and  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  consists  of  the  present  Grand  Junction  Canal,  a 
portion  of  the  Oxford  Canal,  the  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal,  and  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal.  It  also  includes  a  branch  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Paddington  arm  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  and  the 
Regent’s  Canal. 

Routk  2. 

‘  Route  2  consists  of  the  River  Trent,  now  under  different  authori- 
tics  from  its  junction  with  the  Humber  to  its  junction  with  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal.  From  Trent  Junction,  Route  2  consists 
of  the  Loughborough  Navigation,  the  Leice.ster  Navigation,  an  1  the 
Leicester  branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  to  Norton  Junction, 
where  it  meets  Route  1,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal.  A  combination  of  parts  of  Routes  1  and  2  would  form  the 
main  through  route  from  the  Nottingham  and  Derby  district  and 
coalfields  to  London  and  the  Thames. 

Routk  3. 

Route  3  is  the  main  route  from  the  Mersey  and  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  to  Birmingham  by  the  Weaver  Navigation,  the  Trent 
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aud  Mersey  Canal  to  Fradlcy  Junction,  parts  of  the  Coventry  and 
Birmingham  Canals,  and  the  Birmingham  and  Warwick  Junction 
Canal.  This  route  has  two  principal  branches,  one  from  Haywood 
Junction  near  Stafford  to  Wolverhampton,  ixow  part  of  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  the  other  by  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal  from  Fradley  Junction  to  Route  2  at  Trent  Junction.  The 
last-mentioned  branch  would  form  part  of  the  main  route  from  the 
Birmingham  and  South  Staffordshire  district  to  the  Humber. 

Route  4. 

‘  Route  4  connects  Birmingham  with  the  Severn  estuary  by  way 
of  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal,  the  Severn  Navigation, 
and  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal.  It  has  also  a  branch 
from  Worcester  by  the  Severn  Navigation  and  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  Canal  to  Wolverhampton,  there  ioining  a  branch  of 
Route  3  and  so  connecting  the  Severn  with  the  Mersey.’ 

The  reasons  for  dealing  with  ‘  the  Cross  ’  first  are  thus  sum¬ 
marised  in  paragraph  439 : 

‘  Before  and  since  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  it  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out  that,  if  after  due  consideration  it  is 
thought  good  to  embark  on  a  large  policy  of  improving  inland 
navigations,  the  first  step  which  should  be  taken  is  to  amalgamate 
and  bring  into  working  order,  as  main  through  lines,  certain  water¬ 
ways  which,  taken  together,  would  form  four  main  routes  connecting 
the  Midland  or  Birmingham  district  with  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames 
Mersey,  Severn,  and  Humber.  These  routes,  from  the  fact  that  they 
would  intersect  or  cross  each  other  in  the  centre  of  England,  have 
often  been  referred  to  in  popular  language  as  “  the  Cross,”  though 
the  lines  of  “  the  Cross  ”  would  be  of  irregular  shape.  This  scheme 
would  take  the  Birmingham  and  South  Staffordshire  district  as  a 
centre,  and  by  improvements  of  the  existing  waterways  to  form 
four  main  avenues  from  it,  one  leading  to  the  Thames  estuary,  one  to 
that  of  the  Mersey,  one  to  that  of  the  Severn,  and  one  to  the  Humber. 
Most  of  those  witnesses  who  have  tried  to  form  general  views  on  the 
Bubiect,  however  much  they  may  have  differed  as  to  the  extent 
of  tne  improvements  and  as  to  the  new  form  of  the  administration 
to  be  adopted,  have  expressed  their  adherence  to  a  scheme  of  this 
kind.’ 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  into  the  dimensions  desirable 
to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  a  canal  in  this  country. 
In  the  consideration  of  these  details  the  highest  engineering 
talent  both  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  consulted  by  the 
Commission,  and  if  the  economic  grounds  on  which  their 
scheme  is  based  are  to  be  accepted,  then  it  would  appear  that 
an  elaborate  consideration  of  such  technical  matters  would 
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more  appropriately  be  found  in  the  pages  of  a  journal  devoted 
to  engineering  subjects.  But  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  two 
engineering  schemes  were  left  ultimately  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Commission,  the  one  that  the  waterways  selected  should 
be  improved  up  to  a  300-ton  boat  capacity,  and  the  other  up 
to  100-ton  capacity.  The  main  arguments  for  and  against  each 
of  these  proposals  are  set  out  in  paragraphs  710  to  727,  and 
subsequently  the  estimates  put  before  the  Commission  by  Sir 
J.  Wolfe  Barry  and  Partners  for  the  enlargement  of  each  route 
to  100  and  300  ton  dimensions  are  given.  The  Commissioners 
themselves  do  not  seem  to  have  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
on  the  matter,  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that,  with  all  the 
figures  before  them  and  the  backward  state  of  water-carriage 
in  this  country  in  their  minds,  public  authorities,  if  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  anything,  could  hesitate  between  the  two  alterna¬ 
tives.  The  weight  of  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  is 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  100-ton  scheme.  The  great 
majority  of  witnesses  when  they  were  asked  indicated  a  boat 
of  that,  or  an  even  smaller,  size  as  the  more  convenient  unit, 
and  in  the  end  the  Commissioners,  though  they  do  not  directly 
commit  themselves  to  recommending  the  100-ton  scheme,  go 
so  far  as  to  found  some  of  their  most  interesting  observations 
on  the  ‘  supposition  that  the  second  scheme,  viz.  that  of  ac- 
‘  cepting  the  100-ton  standard  as  the  maximum  for  the  greater 
‘  part  of  the  total  mileage,  with  higher  standards  for  the  river 
‘  portions  of  the  four  routes,  is  the  one  which,  for  practical 
‘  reasons,  will  be  adopted.’  This  conclusion  seems  to  us  emi¬ 
nently  sensible.  It  is  clear  from  the  report  of  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry 
that  on  all  the  four  routes  the  cost  will  be  almost  exactly  doubled 
if  the  300-ton  scheme  instead  of  the  100-ton  were  adopted. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  instructions  were  given 
to  the  Commission  before  it  began  its  inquiries  in  order  to 
confine  its  proposals  within  the  bounds  of  a  possible  expendi¬ 
ture.  By  the  fourth  term  of  their  Reference  they  were  to  inquire 
into  ‘  tlie  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  country  com- 
‘  patible  with  a  reasonable  jeturn  on  the  probable  cost.’  There 
is  some  ambiguity  about  this  phrase.  It  would  appear  that  some 
Commissioners  believed  the  ‘  return  ’  intended  was  an  indirect 
one  only.  In  the  end  some  state  that  they  believe  there  will 
be  a  direct  return,  while  others  think  the  benefit  will  be  indirect, 
and  all  those  who  have  signed  the  Majority  Report  seem  to 
agree  that  more  or  less  indirect  benefit  must  accrue  to  the 
country.  But  the  question  then  arises  whether  that  return  will 
be  ‘  reasonable.’  M.  Colson,  whose  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  these  matters  is  probably  second  to  no  one’s, 
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has  some  *  interesting  remarks  on  this  point.  After  pointing 
out  that  rates  of  transport  have  reached  a  level  below  which 
they  cannot  sink  very  much,  and  that  speed  of  transit  cannot 
be  very  much  increased,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  he  continues  : 

‘  We  may  assume  that  the  least  progress  will  always  be  productive. 
But  w'c  expose  our.selvos  to  fall  into  grave  errors  when,  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions  which  are  to  guide  us  in  these  matters,  we  make  too  much  of 
indirect  benefits  sometimes  problematical.  When  any  operation 
seems  of  a  kind  to  give  in  return  more  losses  than  benefits,  it  is 
perilous  to  count  too  much,  in  order  to  fill  the  gap,  on  indirect 
nenefits,  the  existence,  and  especially  the  exact  origin,  of  which  are 
often  in  dotibt.’ 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  these  warnings  in  mind  when  we  consider 
the  proposals  made  by  the  Majority  Report.  They  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect  and  the  most  careful  attention,  but,  before 
adopting  them  and  undertaking  so  vast  a  work,  a  prudent 
Ministry  will  look  in  all  directions  before  they  definitely  embark 
upon  the  tremendous  expenditure  of  public  money  involved. 
What  then  is  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  their  proposals  put 
before  us  by  the  Commissioners  ?  These  estimates  are  of 
course  founded  on  that  of  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  and  in  the  cases 
of  all  four  routes  include  f 

‘  works  of  every  description  (other  than  water  supply,  wharves, 
warehouses  and  terminal  arrangements),  the  acquisition  of  property 
necessary  for  the  improvements,  compensation  for  disturbance  and 
severance,  the  provision  of  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  traffic  during 
reconstruction  and  a  due  provision  for  contingencies.  They  do 
not  include  water  supply,  with  regard  to  which  separate  estimates 
have  been  prepared  in  our  own  office,  nor  do  they  include  the  cost 
of  parliamentary,  legal  and  engineering  expenses.  They  do  include 
the  cost  of  making  new  tunnels  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  pa.ss  a 
single  line  of  barges  in  the  case  of  both  standards  of  boats.  They 
also  include  the  co.st  of  duplicating  locks  and  lifts  at  certain  places 
but  not  of  lighting  waterways  at  night,  nor  of  providing  for  electric 
traction.  A  necessary  measure  will  be  the  provision  of  terminal 
arrangements,  including  warehouses  and  docks  or  wharves.  These 
arc  not  included  in  the  estimates,  as  the  locality  may  reasonablv 
be  expected  to  provide  them  at  its  own  cost  in  most  if  not  in  all 
cases,  according  to  the  example  set  by  towns  on  the  Continent. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  investigations  of  Sir  J.  Wolfe 
Barry  and  Partners  was  confined  to  the  four  main  routes  and  that, 
therefore,  their  estimates  do  not  include  the  cost  of  such  improve¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  on  the  more  important  branches  and 
feeders  of  these  routes.’ 


Op.  cit.  p.  808. 
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A  computation  has  been  made  by  the  highly  competent 
engineering  staff  of  the  Commission  of  the  probable  coat  of  water 
supply  and  of  the  annual  charges  for  upkeep.  These,  together 
with  the  Barry  estimates,  are  given  in  a  general  summary  on 
pages  155  and  156  of  the  Report,  but  the  cost  of  acquisition  is 
not  included.  The  general  result  is  that  for  all  the  routes  the 
total  cost  of  improvements  and  water  supply  work  out  at 
17,533,910f.,  and  the  total  annual  charge  at  1,004,181Z. ;  this 
includes  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  total  cost  at  3i.  12s.  3d. 
per  cent.,  cost  of  pumping,  and  of  management  and  main 
tenance.  The  total  annual  expenditure  after  improvement  is 
estimated  at  1,098,025?.,  which  includes  various  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  now  borne  by  the  existing  companies  under  the  heading 
of  ‘  other  expenditure  ’ ;  from  this  must  be  subtracted  the 
present  revenue  derived  from  ‘  other  sources  ’  (rents  &c.),  not 
tolls,  which  amounts  to  133,462?.,  and  the  future  revenue  required 
from  tolls  will  be  964,563?.  The  gross  revenue  from  tolls  in  1905, 
the  latest  year  for  which  the  Commi.S8ion  received  information, 
was  434,5(W?.  Therefore,  accepting  all  these  estimates  as  correct, 
which  we  may  conveniently  do,  the  additional  amount  required 
from  tolls  in  order  to  obtain  a  direct  return  on  the  expenditure 
will  be  about  530,000?.  Is  this  additional  income  likely  to  be 
obtained  and  from  what  sources  ?  It  must  be  obtained  from 
tolls  alone,  for  the  Authority  which  is  to  control  the  new  canal 
system  is  not  to  act  as  carrier  according  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  (paragraphs  317  et  se/j.  and  815).  ‘  There  is 
‘  much  reason  to  believe  that  if  on  improved  canals  trainloads  of 
‘  260  tons  could  be  conveyed  in  shorter  time  than  loads  of  50  to  60 
‘  tons  are  conveyed  on  the  present  canals,  tolls  remaining  at  the 
‘  existing  level,  there  would  be  a  large  reduction  on  the  cost  per 
‘  ton  per  mile  of  conveyance.’  The  reduction  in  cost  of  transport 
would  be  effected  through  the  competition  of  carriers,  who  would 
be  enabled  to  carry  at  less  cost  on  a  larger  and  better  waterway 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  cargoes  and  the 
saving  of  time  and  labour.  If,  however,  the  authority  controlling 
the  amalgamated  waterways  were  to  reduce  the  toll  per  ton  per 
mile,  the  total  cost  of  conveying  cargo  would  be  still  further 
reduced.  The  Report  further  states  that  at  present  coal  can  be 
conveyed  by  an  inland  waterway  to  London  from  Leicestershire 
for  about  6s.  8d.  per  ton,  about  the  same  rate  as  by  railway.  By 
a  reduction  in  tolls  and  cost  of  haulage  on  the  improved  canals 
this  rate,  they  believe,  might  be  reduced  one  half.  The  argument 
of  the  Majority  is  that  the  policy  to  be  pursued  is  to  make  the 
improved  waterways  self-supporting,  except  so  far  as  interest  on 
the  cost  of  acquisition  is  concerned,  which  is  a  burden  that  the 
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State  should  take  upon  itself.  The  present  state  of  our  canals 
is  due  to  legislative  errors  in  the  past  which  have  prevented  rates 
being  lowered  as  they  have  been  abroad,  therefore  the  State  may 
well  repair  its  mistakes  as  far  as  possible  by  the  proposed  outlay. 
The  Commissioners  further  recommend  the  kind  of  public 
authority  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  take  over  the  canals 
and  organise  the  new  system.  This  is  to  be  a  Board  consisting 
of  three  Commissioners,  with  an  efficient  staff  under  them.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  this  Board  might  be  closely  connected  with 
or  subordinate  to  the  Development  Commissioners  created  by 
the  new  Act.  With  regard  to  finance,  it  is  recommended  that, 
somewhat  on  the  analogy  of  the  Port  of  London  Act  of  1908, 
the  stock  i.s3ued  in  respect  of  the  transfer  and  accpiisition  of  the 
canal  companies’  property  .should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  free  grant 
or  of  a  loan  with  long  deferred  date  of  repayment,  or  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two ;  that  the  State  should  guarantee  the  stock 
issued,  or  that  the  loans  raised  for  carrying  out  improvements 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  State ;  and  that  the  commencement 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  redemption  should  be 
deferred  for  a  period  of  years. 

Such  are  the  principal  proposals  for  the  reconstruction  of  our 
waterways  put  forward  in  the  Majority  Report.  They  are 
bold,  sweeping  and  attractive.  Even  if  there  be  dissent  as  to 
details,  it  is  probable  that  if  the  views  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  reasoning  on  which  they  are  based,  be  accepted,  then  the 
Government  would  in  the  main  adopt  their  proposed  system, 
for  it  is  logical,  and,  by  putting  control  of  the  waterways  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  offers  the  best  solution  of 
difficulties  which  cannot  be  otherwi.se  surmounted.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  both  from  the  whole  hi.story  of  canals  in  this 
country  during  the  last  seventy  years  and  from  the  evidence 
given  on  behalf  of  public  bodies  and  important  trading  companies 
before  the  Commissioners,  that  neither  these  public  bodies  nor 
other  interested  parties  are  at  all  likely  to  find  the  money  required 
to  put  our  waterways  on  the  footing  demanded  by  modern 
requirements.  There  is  also  nothing  even  approaching  a  definite 
promise  on  the  part  of  anyone  that,  if  the  canals  were  to  be 
reconstructed  at  the  public  expense,  local  bodies  or  traders  would 
find  the  money  necessary  to  construct  the  required  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  ports,  wharves  and  warehouses.  There  are 
only  hints  that  it  might  be  done.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
before  taking  action  the  Government  should  compel  the  parties 
to  be  benefited  to  undertake  this  part  of  the  expense.  This  nxight 
conceivably  be  done,  but  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  coercing  public  authorities.  The  point  rather  to  be  taken 
into  account  is  whether,  when  we  consider  the  reluctant  attitude 
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aasumed  by  the  local  bodies  and  the  trades  likely  to  benefit, 
there  exists  in  thia  country  any  large  and  genuine  demand  at  all 
for  the  sweeping  action  and  the  vast  expenditure  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  this  objection  could  be  met  if  it  can 
be  proved  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  business  men  that  the 
expenditure  proposed  would  give  a  direct  return,  i.e.  that  there 
would  be  what  the  fourth  Reference  to  the  Commission  calls 
‘  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  country  compatible  with 
a  reasonable  return  on  the  probable  cost.’  This,  the  Commission 
has  as.sumed,  refers  to  both  a  direct  and  indirect  return  ;  the 
sentence  may  be  ambiguous,  but  it  was  certainly  intended  to 
have  a  business  aspect,  botli  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  of  the  Treasury.  Some  of  the  Commissioners  are 
stated  to  hold  that  tliere  would  be  a  direct  return,  and  the 
Commission  has  certainly  done  its  best  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
foundation,  if  any,  for  this  conviction  ;  but  few  investigations 
could,  in  truth,  offer  much  less  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion.  The  British  trader  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
give  away  the  full  story  of  his  business  ;  neither  is  he  likely  to 
make  promises  as  to  what  he  will  do  in  the  future  if  a  certain 
hypothetical  state  of  affairs  comes  about.  However,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  did  all  they  could  to  ascertain  what  prospects  there 
were  of  increased  trade  on  improved  waterways.  The  answers 
of  witnesses  are  stated  in  the  Report  (paragraph  817)  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  ‘  vague  and  general  ’  in  character,  so 
circulars  were  sent  out  to  traders,  manufacturers  and  mineowners 
on  the  four  routes  of  ‘  the  Cross  ’  asking  what  traffic  they  would 
be  prepared  to  put  on  an  improved  route  if  cost  of  carriage  were 
reduced  25  or  50  per  cent.  These  inquiries  eUcited  no  very 
‘  numerous  or  exact  assurances,’  as  indeed  might  have  been 
anticipated.  There  does,  however,  seem  to  have  been  some 
probability  of  a  considerably  increased  traffic  held  out  in  the  repUcs 
received  from  coalowners  in  South  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire 
and  the  Nottingham  district.  The  replies  from  traders  taken 
together  indicate  that  with  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  in  tolls  about 
4^  million  tons,  or  with  25  per  cent,  reduction  1 J  million  tons,  of 
total  traffic  may  ultimately  pass  along  Route  1  from  Birmingham 
to  London.  This  traffic  w'ould  include  all  kinds  of  goods,  but 
about  three  million  tons  of  coal  were  indicated  as  likely  to  be 
sent  per  annum  to  London  from  those  districts  alone,  in  the  case 
of  50  per  cent,  reduction,  and  this  prospect  the  Commissioners 
believe  is  borne  out  by  ‘  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case.’ 
These  probabilities  arise  from  the  proved  existence  of  vast 
quantities  of  unworked  coal  in  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire 
and  neighbouring  counties,  access  to  the  Thames  via  the  Grand 
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Junction  Canal  at  Brentford  and  Limeliouse,  and  the  fact  that 
that  canal,  as  well  as  the  Regent’s  Canal,  in  traversing  the  north 
of  London  passes  numerous  coal  wharves  and  sites  convenient 
for  further  wharves,  and  that  the  Regent’s  Canal  at  Limehouse 
terminates  ‘  in  a  fine  dock  on  the  busiest  part  of  the  Thames.’ 
It  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  these  arguments  arc  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  that,  though  they  offer  no  certainty,  if 
we  accept  them  as  they  stand,  they  do  present  a  probability  of 
a  large  direct  return  at  some  future  time.  What  then  is  given 
by  the  Commission  as  the  return  likely  to  be  furnished  by  the 
traffic  hoped  for  ?  We  have  already  learned  that  the  amount 
required  over  and  above  the  existing  gross  revenue  from  tolls  in 
order  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure  would  be  about  5JO,000/. 
(paragraph  792),  and  a  much  larger  amount  if  the  cost  of  unifica¬ 
tion  and  acquisition  is  placed  on  the  revenue  of  the  waterways 
(paragraph  793).  But  in  the  dissentient  Reports  of  Mr.  Davison 
and  Mr.  Inglis  reasons  are  given,  which  must  be  seriously  weighed, 
for  believing  that  no  real  prospect  of  the  kind  exists.  Mr. 
Davison  points  out  that  while  the  Report  estimates  that  a  ton- 
mileage  of  1,158,000,000  or  a  traffic-intensity  of  2,173,000  tons 
per  mile  on  the  533  miles  of  the  main  routes  is  required  at  a  rate 
of  0-2d.  per  ton  per  mile,  with  a  shghtly  increased  rate  for  local 
traffic  in  order  to  raise  the  extra  revenue  required,  j’et 

‘  in  France,  with  about  seven  times  the  length  of  waterway,  only 
about  2h  times  the  ton  mileage  estimated  by  the  Report  (per  “  the 
Cross  ”)  as  required  is  carried,  in  Belgium  with  nearly  double  the 
length  only  about  two-thirds  is  carried,  while  in  Germany  with 
nearly  twelve  times  the  length,  including  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
only  about  eight  times  the  ton  mileage  is  carried.’ 

As  to  the  sources  whence  such  traffic  is  to  arise  Mr.  Davison 
therefore  declares  himself  sceptical.  There  are  no  complete 
returns  kept  of  the  intensity  of  traffic  on  all  our  e.xisting  water¬ 
ways,  but  some  do  exist,  and  it  appears  that  at  present  on  the 
widely  used  Weaver  and  on  the  Aire  and  ('aider  the  intensity 
of  traffic  averages  about  710,000  tons  per  mile.  If,  therefore, 
hopes  of  a  direct  return  are  to  be  realised  an  astounding  leap 
upwards  in  traffic  must  be  achieved.  But  Mr.  Inglis  advances 
other  objections  of  a  less  general  character.  He  urges  that  an 
immense  increase  in  coal  traffic  on  the  new  waterways  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  scheme.* 

*  Incidentally  it  may  be  indicated  that  all  the  seven  dissentients 
from  the  main  recommendations  of  the  Commission  deprecate  render¬ 
ing  special  assistance  to  the  coal  trade  with  London  from  the  Mid¬ 
lands. 
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This  involves  at  least  two  million  tons  of  new  coal  traffic  by  the 
improved  waterways  to  London  per  annum,  and  this  he  thinks 
not  a  trustworthy  estimate  for  many  reasons  which  he  sets  out 
at  length  and  marshals  with  much  ability.  We  have  not  space 
to  enter  into  them.  But  we  may  briefly  indicate  them  as  (1)  the 
undoubted  and  growing  tendency  of  the  British  trader  to  prefer 
his  consignments  in  small  quantities,  (2)  the  fact  that  means  of 
distribution  in  London  for  canal-borne  coal  do  not  exist  and  would 
have  to  be  provided,  whereas  railways  have  1.55  depots  con¬ 
veniently  situated  within  the  metropolitan  area,  (3)  rail  transit 
is  preferred  to  canal  transit  for  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom 
almost  wherever  they  compete,  (4)  there  are  over  half  a  million 
wagons  in  use  on  railways  owned  by  private  individuals  or 
companies.  Though  no  single  one  of  the  reasons  put  forward  by 
the  dissentients  may  be  enough  in  itself  to  destroy  an  assumption 
of  direct  returns  on  the  probable  coat,  yet  taken  together 
they  are  calculated  to  make  reasonable  people  inquire  whether 
the  Majority  have  not  been  wise  in  basing  their  recommendations 
rather  on  the  hope  of  some  indirect  profit  to  the  community. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  real  problem  which  will  have  to  bo 
solved  by  the  Government  when  it  comes  to  consider  seriously 
the  desirability  of  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission.  This  involves  a  decision  as  to  how  far 
Great  Britain  is  justified  by  the  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  country 
at  large  in  following  the  example  of  foreign  countries  and  making 
a  prodigious  change  in  her  policy  on  questions  of  internal  trans¬ 
port  ;  also  whether  such  action  as  proposed  would  be  justified, 
having  regard  to  her  previous  action.  In  discussing  both  these 
points  many  grave  considerations  must  arise  incidentally,  and  to 
some  of  these  we  have  already  alluded.  One,  which  is  indeed 
fundamental  to  the  whole  question,  is  that  as  to  State  action  in 
general.  This  is  certainly  not  the  occasion  for  discussing  in  full 
so  vast  a  problem.  The  Majority  Report  generalises  on  the 
subject  in  one  paragraph  (465),  some  of  the  signatures  to  which 
we  confess  somewhat  surprise  us.  It  runs  thus  : 

‘  It  may  fairly  be  held  that  the  State  is  concerned  in  insuring  to 
its  citizens  by  its  own  action,  if  private  enterprise  fails  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end,  the  best  and  most  economic  modes  of  transport, 
so  that  industry  and  commerce  may  be  carried  on  as  effectively  as 
possible,  especially  in  view  of  the  strong  competition  now  taking 
place  in  the  markets  of  the  world.’  * 


*  This  view  is  particularly  objected  to  in  a  strong  note  by  Lord 
Farrer  on  p.  192. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  argue  this  question  now,  but  if  this 
proposition  once  finds  general  acceptance  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
might  also  justify  State  action  in  a  hundred  other  directions 
and  might  be  easily  and  plausibly  expanded  to  excuse  high 
protective  duties.  But  we  are  not  a  logical  people  and  we  might 
jierhaps  be  imagined  as  nationalising  railways  and  canals  or  the 
means  of  production  without  adopting  protection,  though  such 
a  course  is,  we  admit,  hardly  probable. 

If  then  we  grant  that  this  sweeping  proposition  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  demur  we  readily  confess  that  all  the  proposals 
of  the  Majority  are  justified  supposing  they  can  be  shown  to 
afford  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  desired  result,  \iz.  that 
industry  and  commerce  should  be  carried  on  as  effectively  as 
])ossible  in  order  to  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

But  how  far  are  we  justified  in  regarding  foreign  experience  in 
t  he  matter  of  waterways  as  a  reasonable  indication  of  the  probable 
result  in  our  own  case  ?  It  is  agreed  that  the  Governments  of 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  have  received  no  direct  return 
on  their  expenditure,  but  it  is  said  the  indirect  return  has 
amply  justified  it.  This  is  contested  by  M.  Colson,*  who 
thinks  that  a  much  smaller  amount  of  public  money,  if  it  had 
been  spent  on  improving  railroads  or  inducing  them  to  reduce 
their  rates,  would  have  shown  a  much  better  return.  However, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  three  countries  traffic,  both 
by  water  and  rail,  has  shown  enormous  expansive  capacity 
since  the  improvement  of  the  waterways.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  traffic  on  our  railways  has  also  enormously 
expa  nded  during  these  years  along  wi  th  expanding  trade.  Should 
we  have  done  better  with  improved  waterways  ?  Or  is  it  that 
the  physical  and  economic  conditions  in  those  countries  differ 
from  ours  and  justify  expenditure  on  waterways  while  analogous 
expenditure  here  might  not  have  the  same  success  ? 

If  we  take  the  case  of  Germany,  it  wll  be  readily  seen  that  the 
phy.sical  conformation  of  the  country  adapts  it  in  every  way  for 
the  development  to  a  high  degree  of  an  extensive  system  of 
waterways.  The  Rhine  is  a  great  natural  artery  running  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  land,  and  now  rendered  navigable  for  barges 
of  2000  tons  as  far  as  Mannheim  ;  the  Elbe  is  also  an  artery  for 
commerce  of  considerable  dimensions,  extending  for  nearly  400 
miles  to  the  Austrian  frontier;  the  Main,  the  Weser,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Vistula  are  all  great  waterways  which  arc  of  the  highest 
importance.  Seven  main  rivers  carried  80  per  cent,  of  the 
inland  water-borne  traffic  of  Germany  in  1905,  the  Rhine  and  the 


Op.  cit.  pp.  814,  816,  819,  820. 
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Ellbe  carried  two-thirds  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  German 
canal  system  has  been  almost  entirely  constructed  with  a  view  to 
linking  up  the  great  rivers.  The  water  supply  is  more  than 
ample,  and  the  country  in  great  measure  consists  of  vast  plains 
which  offer  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  our  own 
land.  France  again  is  largely  endowed  with  great  natural 
waterways,  and  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt  are  the  main  arteries 
in  Belgium,  a  country  which  now  possesses  the  most  highly 
developed  waterway  system  in  Europe.  But,  as  is  pointed  out 
in  the  Majority  Report,  the  north-eastern  corner  of  France  and 
the  south  of  Belgium  are  the  regions  which  present  the  nearest 
physical  analogy  to  English  conditions.  Here  the  existence  of 
large  coalfields  has  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  waterways,  and  in 
that  district  of  France  a  great  new  canal  is  now  in  comse 
of  construction,  the  Canal  du  Nord,  towards  the  making  of 
which  the  local  coalowners’  associations  are  large  contributors, 
thus  showing  a  confidence  in  water-borne  commerce  which  is 
lacking  in  England.  But  the  Commissioners  rightly  have  not 
pressed  geographical  considerations  too  far.  It  seems  to  us  that 
economic  arguments  are  more  deserving  of  consideration. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  noted  that  in  each  of  these  three 
countries  the  Government,  if  it  does  not  actually  own  the  rail¬ 
ways,  yet  effectually  controls  their  policy. 

In  France  the  Government  gives  a  financial  guarantee  to  the 
railways  and  owns  some.  It  owns  the  waterways  and  prevents 
any  real  competition  between  railways  and  waterways  by  for¬ 
bidding  the  lowering  of  railway  rates  below  a  certain  minimum,* 
so  as  to  drive  water  carriage  out  of  the  field.  The  waterways 
are  thus  strongly  protected,  and  without  such  protection  would 
undoubtedly  not  hold  their  own  as  they  do  to-day.  The  State, 
in  fact,  subsidises  goods  traffic  both  on  railways  and  canals  to  the 
same  degree,  calculated  by  Mr.  Bindley  at  O.lCd.  per  ton  mile. 
In  Germany  the  railways  are  now  mostly  State-owned,  in  Prussia, 
with  which  we  arc  almost  solely  concerned,  entirely  so,  and  so 
are  the  waterways.  The  Government  can  therefore  manipulate 
the  distribution  of  traffic  as  it  likes  without  injuring  any  of  the 
investing  public  in  the  proe'ess.  Mr.  Bindley  calculates  that  the 
interest  on  the  money  expended  by  the  State  on  waterways 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  on  traffic  to  the  amount  of  O.lOd.  per  ton 
mile,  omitting  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  including  them  to  0.042d. 
Again,  in  Belgium  both  railways  and  waterways  are  owned  by 


*  This  process  is  fully  described  by  M.  Wuddington  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  paper  jirepared  for  the  Commission  and  published  with 
Mr.  Bindley’s  Report,  p.  117. 
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the  State.*  ‘  The  result  is  ’  (par.  561)  ‘  that  there  is  no  hostile 
‘  competition  between  different  interests  by  means  of  competitive 
‘  rates  between  railways  and  waterways.’  ‘  We  are  informed 
‘  that  the  Government  do  in  fact  so  adjust  railway  rates  as  to 
‘  prevent  a  crushing  competition  of  the  railway  department 
‘  against  waterway  carriers.’  Such  in  fact  was  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Cecil  Hertslet,  H.M.  Consul-General  at  Antwerp.  Mr.  Lindley 
calculates  (Report,  p.  53)  that  the  subsidy  given  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  water-borne  traffic  amounts  to  0.23d.  per  ton 
mile.  But  both  France  and  Germany  are  abandoning  their  old 
policy  of  free  waterways  and  are  making  the  localities  benefited 
contribute.  In  France  very  material  assistance  is  forthcoming 
from  the  coal  trade.  In  Germany  even  the  great  free  rivers  are  to 
have  tolls  imposed,  and  the  first  steps  have  already  been  taken  in 
the  Federal  Council.t  It  may  also  be  noted  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  true  of  all  three  countries  that  their  traders  deal  in  much 
larger  consignments  than  ours  do,  and  that  rapidity  of  transit 
has  not  grown  there  to  be  so  much  of  the  essence  of  all  the 
national  business  as  it  has  here.  It  is  admitted  that  both  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  great  advantages 
offered  by  natural  facilities  and  vast  State  expenditure,  water¬ 
borne  traffic  requires  the  protection  of  the  State  in  order  to 
resist  successfully  the  competition  of  the  railway.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  State  has  saved  its  railways  from  loss  by  saving  them 
from  expenditure.  Heavy  mineral  traffic  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  transferred  to  the  water,  and,  therefore,  no  great  provision 
needs  to  be  made  for  it  on  the  railways.  The  State  guarantee 
saves  the  French  shareholder.  In  Belgium  the  tolls  imposed  on 
waterways  nearly  balance  the  expenditure,  while  both  in  France 
and  Germany  the  State  is  now  endeavouring  to  recoup  itself  (at 
all  events  in  part)  for  its  expenditure  on  the  great  rivers. 

The  differences  therefore,  economic  even  more  than  physical, 
which  exist  between  these  countries,  whose  waterway  policy  is  held 
up  to  us  for  imitation,  and  our  own  seem  very  great  and  not  lightly 
to  be  dismissed.  The  Commission  appear  hardly  to  have  appre¬ 
ciated  them  at  their  true  value,  though  they  have  not  ignored 
them.  None  of  the  arguments  we  have  indicated  present  merely 
the  railway  point  of  view,  though  this  side  of  the  question  must  of 
course  not  be  entirely  passed  over,  and  indeed,  with  Mr.  Inglis’s 
statement  before  us,  it  is  not  likely  to  be.  The  main  points  on 
which  the  railway  companies  feel  justified  in  protesting  are  that 


*  The  State  generally  carries  goods  to  and  from  the  railway 
stations  in  State-owned  carts  and  lorries, 
t  See  The  Times,  February  4  and  17  and  March  9,  1910. 
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the  Government  has  allowed  them  to  struggle  on  without  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  day  of  their  inception.  They  have  encountered 
the  enormous  expenditure  imposed  upon  them  by  landowners 
and  parliamentary  procedure,  and  later  by  the  exacting  claims 
of  competition,  the  gradually  growing  requirements  of  the  Hoard 
of  Trade  with  regard  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  passengers 
and  the  regulation  of  rates.  It  is  now  proposed  to  expend  a 
large  sum  of  public  money  in  buying  the  canals  and  running 
them  to  compete  with  railways.  The  railway  advocates  show 
no  gratitude  when  they  are  told  that  their  own  waterways  are 
scheduled  for  purchase,  even  though  they  allege  their  upkeep 
to  be  a  most  onerous  obligation,  nor  are  they  consoled  when  they 
are  assured  that  on  the  Continent  railway  traffic  has  grown  along 
with  that  on  canals,  and  that  it  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
them  to  be  deprived  of  their  heavy  mineral  traffic,  which  they 
are  informed  is  unremunerative.  Mr.  Inglis  on  their  behalf  points 
out  that  mineral  traffic  is  far  from  unremunerative  to  our  rail¬ 
ways,  though  the  rates  are  low.  Mr.  llendell,  goods  manager  of 
the  Great  Western  Kailway,  stated  in  evidence  that  more  than 
half  of  that  company’s  revenue  from  goods  traffic  came  from 
minerals,  the  same  statement  is  true  of  the  Midland,  Great 
Central  and  Great  Northern  Railways.  We  may  point  out  also 
that,  though  in  Belgium  and  Germany  it  may  be],admitted  that 
the  Government  has  profited  by  transferring  much  heavy  traffic 
from  railways  to  waterways,  cliiefly  by  saving  large  e.xpenditure 
on  rolling  stock  and  new  lines  and  terminal  accommodation, 
such  a  condition  can  have  no  analogy  here  where  the  railway 
companies  have  already  incurred  the  expense  demanded  by 
increasing  calls  of  that  nature.  It  is  argued  that  it  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  the  shareholders  for  the  Government  to  deprive 
them  now  of  some  of  that  traffic  by  transferring  it  to  water¬ 
ways  owned  and  maintained  by  the  State. 

Rut  the  whole  comparison  between  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  alleged  by  the  advocates  of 
the  railway  companies  to  be  misleading.  Though  the  matter 
may  be  germane  to  the  canal  problem,  it  is  far  too  large  for 
minute  consideration  here.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
low  rates  on  German  railways  are  part  of  a  general  economic 
policy  pursued  by  the  Government  which  has  not  been  hitherto 
accepted  in  this  country,  and  German  rates  do  not  include 
collection  and  delivery  as  is  the  case  here.  We  cannot  see  how 
English  rates  can  be  much  lower  so  long  as  our  railways  have 
to  pay  interest  on  a  much  larger  primary  cost  than  continental 
railways.  The  Enghsh  trader  too,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
demands  a  much  more  rapid  service  than  his  continental  rival. 
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The  advocates  of  the  railways  do  not,  however,  meet  the 
charge  that  they  grant  preferential  rates  for  foreign  produce, 
and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  refuted.  It  is  true  they  have  to  pay  a 
dividend.  Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  such  a  system  heavily 
handicaps  the  British  trader,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
lies  at  the  root  of  many  complaints  which  have  led  to  the 
demand  for  the  revival  of  our  decaying  canal  system.  These  com¬ 
plaints  come  from  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  alike,  but  it 
is  admitted  by  the  Commissioners  that  farmers  make  little  use  of 
canals  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  will  not  do  so  even  if  they 
be  improved  (par.  328-31,  478).  It  is  also  admitted  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  population  can  benefit  directly  by  the  policy 
proposed,  though  it  is  alleged  that  their  increased  prosperity 
will  in  the  end  benefit  all  alike.  This  theory  seems  to  us  closely 
allied  to  the  protectionist  arguments  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  high  duties  on  foreign  goods. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  enter  now  upon  the  discussion  necessary 
to  discover  whether  such  a  policy  can  be  properly  defended  under 
our  existing  economic  system.  We  feel  certain  that  any  Govern¬ 
ment  which  embarked  upon  it  would  have  to  meet  with  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  from  important  districts  not  likely  to  be 
directly  benefited.  The  coal-owner  in  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England  will  certainly  protest  vigorously  against  taxation 
imposed  to  help  his  competitors  elsewhere.  This  is  a  selfish 
attitude,  but  no  more  so  than  that  of  the  Midland  manufacturer 
who  demands  that  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of  his  produce 
should  be  lowered  by  the  construction  or  improvement  of  water¬ 
ways  at  public  expense.  It  may  be  well  worth  consideration 
whether  the  Government  might  not  find  some  means  of  inducing 
the  railways  to  reduce  their  rates  by  a  subsidy  of  some  nature. 
This  might  meet  the  existing  difficulty,  which  is  undoubtedly 
grave,  viz.  that  the  foreign  importer  enjoys  preferential  rates,  or 
it  might  be  done  by  relieving  railways  of  their  heavy  contribu¬ 
tions  to  local  rating.  It  is  true  this  would  only  postpone  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  it  might  help  us  on  our  way,  and,  like 
many  such  partial  solutions  in  this  country,  might  last  mucli 
longer  than  appears  probable  now.  It  would  at  least  benefit  all 
trades  and  industries  (including  agriculture)  and  all  parts  of  the 
country  alike ;  it  might  help  to  arrest  the  migration  of  staple 
industries  to  the  seaboard,  which  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
to  some  extent,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  high  rates  of  carriage. 
It  would  at  all  events  give  us  time  to  think  before  the  country 
once  for  all  adopts  the  sweeping  conclusion  of  the  Majority 
Report  quoted  above,  with  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  matters  of  transport.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  we 
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may  not  be  obliged  ultimately  to  adopt  the  policy  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  rivals  in  tliis  respect,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  taken  up  lightly  and  unadvisedly.  If  we  are  to  nationalise 
our  whole  transport  system,  let  it  be  done  in  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  manner  and  not  in  the  haphazard  fashion  in  which 
we  allowed  railways  to  grow  up  and  canals  to  be  ruined.  To  take 
canals  and  leave  railways  would  involve  much  bitter  controversy, 
though  it  would  inevitably  bring  about  in  the  end  the  acquisition 
of  railways  by  the  State.  Main  roads,  canals  and  railways,  must 
all  form  part  of  one  great  scheme  which  might  be  dealt  with 
piecemeal,  but  should  all  be  thought  out  together. 

For  the  consideration  of  this  great  problem  the  labours  of 
this  Commission  have  most  ably  opened  the  way,  and  when,  if 
ever,  the  time  for  action  arrives  they  will  be  found  to  have  left 
little  of  their  own  branch  of  the  subject  to  be  investigated  by 
others.  We  have  not  dealt  with  the  recommendations  regarding 
Scotland  made  by  the  Commissioners,  which  raise  few  points  of 
dispute  and  are  unanimous,  nor  have  we  discussed  the  elaborate 
machinery  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  should  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  British  waterways  be  accepted  in  Mo.  These 
after  all  are  really  matters  of  detail  and  should  not  distract 
attention  from  the  very  grave  economic  problem  raised  by  the 
Report. 
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Art.  II.— the  WORK  OF  REFORM  : 

MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT-CAROLINE  NORTON. 

1.  A  Sludif  of  Mary  W ollstonecraft  and  the  Riyhts  of  Woman. 

By  E.MMA  Rauschenbusch  -  Clough,  Pii.D.  London: 
Longmans.  1898. 

2.  A  Vindication  of  the  Rujhts  of  Woman.  By  Mary  Wollstone- 

CRAFT.  London:  1792.  (Re-edited  by  Mrs.  II.  Fawcett, 
Fisher  Unwin:  1891,  and  E.  R.  Pennell,  Walter  Scott: 
1892.) 

.‘3.  Letters  to  Imlay.  Edited  by  W.  Godwin,  1798,  re-edited  by 
C.  Keg  AN  Paul,  1909,  and  R.  Ingpen.  Hutchinson :  1909. 

4.  Life  of  Mrs.  Norton.  By  Jane  Perkins.  London  :  Murray. 
■l9()9. 

0.  Pamphlets  by  Caroline  Norton:  Separation  of  Mother  and 
Child — the  Law  of  Custody  considered,  1837.  Laws  for 
Englishwomen  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1854.  Letter 
to  the  Queen — Lord  Cranworth’s  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Bill,  1855. 

‘  A  IT  fond  de  tout  talent  de  femme  il  y  a  un  bonheur  manque.’ 

^  The  epigram,  with  its  surface  wit,  approximates  to  a 
psychological  truth  which  an  unprejudiced  observation  of  what 
is  christened  feminity  corroborates.  No  one  disputes  excep¬ 
tions  ^to  the  rule.  From  time  out  of  mind  there  have  been 
women  whose  intellectual  energies  or  imaginative  endowments 
have  germinated  and  borne  fruit  although  their  heart’s  desire 
has  found  satisfaction,  although,  for  them,  ties  of  affection  have 
brought  neither  satiety  nor  disillusion.  Mrs.  Browning’s  gifts 
survived  a  happy  marriage.  ‘  If  it  had  not  been  for  Lewos 
‘  perhaps  George  Eliot’s  novels  would  never  have  been  written,’* 
a  special  pleader  for  women’s  prerogatives  asserts.  And  if  this 
is  an  exaggeration,  doubtless  it  was  to  association  with  Lewos, 
and  the  men  into  w'hose  companionship  their  connexion  threw 
her,  that  she  owed  in  part  the  tolerant  and  wide  apprehension 
displayed,  despite  some  ineradicable  pedantry,  in  her  delineation 
of  characters  and  circumstances. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the 
‘  bonheur  manque,’  the  sense  of  an  emotional  blank  where 
natural  possibilities  have  been  too  long  postponed,  where  natural 
hopes  have  been  unfulfilled,  or  where  the  heart  has  suffered 

*  ‘  The  English  Woman,’  l)y  David  Staars,  trs.  by  J.  M.  E.  Brown- 
low.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1909. 
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forfeiture  of  its  great  possessions,  has  played  an  all-important 
part  in  the  story  of  feminine  achievements.  The  consciousness 
of  emotional  loss  has  initiated  efforts  which  have  raised  women 
high  in  the  ranks  of  literature  and,  in  another  sphere,  given  them 
prominence  as  promoters  of  social  reform.  And  whether  it  be 
excess  of  emotionalism,  with  its  attendant  catastrophes  (George 
Sand) ;  emotionalism  suppressed  (Charlotte  Bronte,  ‘  My  life 
‘  is  a  pale  blank  ’*) ;  or  whether  it  be  the  infirmities  of 
emotionalism  deflected  from  its  natural  outlets,  attempting 
that  self-sufficiency  of  sex  of  which  hysterical  schoolgirl  frienil- 
ships  are  premonitory  symptoms,  no  psychologist  can  ignore  the 
determinating  force  which  the  emotional  element,  normal 
or  abnormal,  healthful  or  morbid,  exercises  over  a  woman’s 
nature  and  career.  It  directs  her  mentality,  moulds  her  intelli¬ 
gence,  stimulates  her  activities,  and,  paramountly — emotion 
being  intrinsically  individualistic  as  opposed  to  the  non¬ 
individuality  of  intellect — it  accentuates  the  feminine  type  of 
personality.  Further  the  sexual  emotion,  wherever  sane  and 
wholesome  instincts  are  untampered  with,  being  the  strongest, 
the  popular  phrase  may  generally  be  inverted,  and  in  seeking  the 
key  to  perple.xing  enigmas  of  feminine  conceptions,  principles 
and  conduct,  it  will  be  wise  to  follow  the  injunction  ‘  cherchez 
‘  I’homme.’ 

At  a  momeiit  when  men  are  disposed  to  weigh  the  value  of 
women  as  agents  and  arbitrators  in  public  life,  a  special  interest 
accrues  to  the  lives  of  women  whose  protests  have  contributed 
most  to  the  processes  of  reform.  The  recent  re-issue  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s  love  letters  and  the  publication  of  the  life 
of  Caroline  Norton  have  placed  in  view  two  such  personalities, 
belonging  to  consecutive  generations,  the  one  in  the  three  years’ 
tragedy  of  her  Imlay  connexion,  the  other  in  the  life-long 
struggle  of  a  calamitous  marriage  bond,  for  the  severing  of 
which — whatever  might  be  the  wrongs  and  suffering  entailed 
on  the  wife — no  adequate  legal  provision  existed. 

Dissimilar  in  station,  upbringing,  tone  and  temper  of  mind, 
both  were  women  of  unusual  intelligence,  with  talents  which 
won  for  each,  in  very  differeift  order,  an  acknowledged  position 
amongst  the  men  and  women  of  their  times.  They  possessed, 
and  to  excess,  excitable  temperaments,  strong  emotions,  and, 
slightly  qualified  in  Caroline  Norton’s  case,  a  disregard  for  the 
opinions  of  the  world  outside  the  radius  of  their  affections.  And 
the  study  of  their  lives  illustrates  the  working  of  this  emotional 
element,  inherent  in  all  women  who,  possessing  the  fundamental 


*  ‘  Charlotte  Bronte,’  by  A.  Birrell. 
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qualities  common  to  either  sex,  do  not  lack  the  sharply  differ¬ 
entiated  capacities  of  instinct,  sense  and  soul  which,  severing 
womanhood  from  manhood,  give  to  women  the  highest  possibili¬ 
ties  of  individual  developement  and  the  only  possibilities  of 
individual  completeness  in  the  scheme — dual  and  complementary 
— of  outward  things.  This  element  is  all-important.  Sup- 
pre.ssed  it  is  a  negation  of  woman’s  place  as  a  daughter  of  earth 
in  the  economy  of  material  existence.  Over-stimulated  it.s 
functions  are  perverted  and  from  an  energising  force  it  becomes 
a  maladive  violence.  But  invigorating  or  detrimental  to  phy.sical 
and  moral  well-being,  its  preponderance  as  a  motive  of  action 
can  never  be  ignored  in  the  final  determination  of  the  question — 
so  often  discussed  with  reticences  which  invalidate  every  con¬ 
clusion — concerning  women’s  legitimate  position  in  the  rational 
organisation  of  social  life  at  the  present  stage  of  civilisation  and 
political  progress. 


I. 

Few  more  singular  tributes  of  a  husband’s  affection  exist 
than  William  O^win’s  Memoirs  of  his  wife,  prefixed  to  her 
posthumously  published  works.*  From  these  Memoirs,  from 
the  Imlay  Letters,  from  semi-autobiographical  passages  in  her 
fictions,  and  from  other  documents  open  to  investigation,f  her 
personality  emerges  in  its  markedly  dual  aspect  as  the  authoress 
both  of  the  ‘  Vindication  ’  and  of  the  celebrated  love  letters. 
The  first  is  perhaps  the  ablest  indictment  extant  of  the  gross 
insufficiencies  of  feminine  education  and  of  the  conditions  of 
eighteenth-century  sex-relationship.  In  the  Letters  the  veil  is 
drawn  from  that  section  of  her  life  where  emotionalism  dominated. 
Nor,  reading  their  open  confession  of  a  temperament  where 
passion  had  the  courage  of  honesty,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
learn  that  she  incurred  the  censure  of  the  typical  celibate  in 
the  path  of  reform,  Miss  Martineau,  who  asserts  that  ‘  women 
‘  who  would  improve  the  condition  and  character  of  their  sex 
‘  must  be  .  .  .  rational  and  dispassionate.’  J 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  girlhood  more  saddened  by 
circumstance  than  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  intellectually 
most  brilliant  woman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  a 
century  when  men  lived  their  lives  on  an  incredibly  low  level. 
The  coarseness  of  prevalent  manners,  wedded  in  towns  to  an 
extravagant  artificiality,  gave  outward  expression  to  the  debase- 

♦  Letters  to  Imlay,  The  Wrongs  of  Woman,  etc.,  etc. 
t  Godwin  and  his  Contemporaries.  C.  Kegan  Paul.  187fi. 
j  Quoted  by  M.  David  Staars. 
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ment  of  moral  instinct.  No  spiritual  tempest,  save  that  of  the 
Wesley  revivalists,  rose  to  sweep  away  the  miasma  of  ill-living. 
The  Middle  Ages  had  been  the  era  of  contrast  and  conflict.  The 
hands  of  the  brute  were  unfettered,  but  the  wings  of  the  spirit 
were  free.  The  sinner  confronted  the  saint  in  the  exterior  world, 
the  sinner  confronted  the  saint  in  the  individual  soul.  Spirit 
and  body  waged  open  war.  By  the  eighteenth  century  they  had 
.signed  an  ignoble  armistice.  Faith — the  ideal  of  God— slept. 
Chivalry — the  ideal  of  man — was  dead.  The  .soul  of  man  was 
wrapped  in  lethargy,  its  vision  paralysed.  Primitive  brutalities 
walked,  slightly  ma.sked,  in  the  sensuality,  the  intemperance 
and  the  profligacy  of  a  materialistic  civilisation.  William  Blake 
alone  in  art  preached  his  apocalypse  of  heaven  and  hell. 
Wesley  and  his  disciples  alone  amongst  the  ranks  of  divine 
zealots  preached  the  evangel  of  sin  and  hohness. 

From  the  first  Mary's  hand  was  set  to  the  sword.  Born  in 
1759,  her  childhood  was  the  stormy  cliildhood  of  an  insurgent 
spirit  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  an  idle,  roving  father, 
whose  uncontrolled  temper,  alternating  with  facile  kindUness, 
vented  itself  on  all  around.  At  nineteen  she  elected  to  quit 
the  uncongenial  home  atmosphere,  and  for  two  years  occu¬ 
pied  the  post,  scarcely  more  congenial,  of  companion  to  a 
Bath  lady,  where,  however,  she  could  prosecute  her  constant 
endeavours  at  self-education.  Recalled  at  twenty-one  (1780) 
to  her  father’s  house,  her  mother’s  death  released  her  from 
further  home  obligations,  and  she  became  mistress  of  her  own 
destiny,  dependent  upon  her  own  exertions ;  became  also  the 
mainstay  of  two  sisters,  who,  without  her  talents,  shared  the 
family  ill-health  and  deplorable  excitability  of  nerves. 

Thus  her  early  years  closed,  leaving  memories  of  violence, 
under  which  as  a  child  she  had  agonised,  resisting  with  all  the 
force  and  fire  of  her  nature,  and  not  ineffectually,  the  tyrannies 
of  authority  stripped  of  all  that  makes  authority  venerable. 
Yet,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  mind  which,  for  ever  serving  two 
masters,  swayed  between  vision  and  reality,  that  writing  when 
youth,  \vith  all  the  troubles  that  seem  so  intolerable  to  youth, 
lay  in  the  mist  of  the  far-off,  her  imagination  cast  its  coloured 
glamour  over  the  past.  And  recalling  paths  where  ‘  hope 
‘  .scattered  its  flowers  ’  with  spendthrift  hands,  a  cry  of  regret 
comes  from  the  woman  to  whom  maturity  had  brought  scant 
joy  and  many  griefs  :  ‘  as  I  write  I  could  almost  scent  the  fresh 
‘  grass  of  spring — of  that  .spring  which  never  returns.'* 

The  explanation  may  be  ^vined.  Carlyle’s  sketch  of  an 
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‘  Ariel  imprisoned  in  a  brickbat !  .  .  .  sublimely  virtuous  endow- 
‘  ment,  in  practice,  suffering,  misfortune,  death — by  destiny,  and 
‘  also  by  desert  .  ,  .  the  English  Mignon  .  .  is  wide  of  the 
mark.  Yet,  treating  of  Mary’s  character  there  is  a  point  of 
view  ignored  by  commentators  bent  on  evolving  a  personality 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  feminine  ideal  her  dogmatic  utter¬ 
ances  inculcate.  Lovable  she  was,  all  t&stimonies  agree; 
unselfish,  quixotically  self-sacrificing,  with  an  intellectualised 
common-sense  amounting  to  theoretical  wisdom  and  an  over- 
])lus  of  generosity  to  outbalance  wisdom  ;  drawing  persons  of 
feebler  mental  stamina  to  shift  responsibility  on  to  her  willing 
shoulders.  But  she  possessed  an  additional  quality,  compensat¬ 
ing  for  many  of  the  ills  of  life — the  whole  record  of  her  actions 
confirms  the  supposition.  With  all  its  alleviating  excitements 
the  love  of  adventure  was  undeniably  hers.  Belonging  to  the 
class  of  provincial  bourgeoisie,  the  daily  domesticities  of  existence 
were  strictly  circumscribed,  her  interests  were  bounded  by  the 
narrow  horizon  of  an  uneducated  family  and  an  uneducated 
acquaintance.  Mary  had  inherited  from  her  vagrant  Irish 
father,  whose  restlessness  took  the  futile  form  of  constant  change 
of  habitation,  his  wandering  frame  of  mind.  Associated  with 
fearless  curiosity  and  an  eager  determination  to  explore  and 
conquer  the  unknown,  this  constituted,  if  not  the  axis  on  which 
the  wheel  of  enterprise  turned,  the  magnet  which  drew  novel 
e.xperiences  towards  her. 

The  fevered  aspirations  of  her  girlhood,  her  hungry  ac(juisition 
of  knowledge,  were  part  and  parcel  of  her  desire  to  break  bounds. 
Intellectual  pursuits  adopted  by  men  of  sedentary  tastes  not 
seldom  in  a  woman  indicate  tastes  of  a  contrary  kind.  Debarred 
from  physical  exercises  and  the  free  ‘  W'anderleben,’  they  are  her 
substitute  for  open-air  adventure.  The  body,  perforce  a  home- 
keeper,  the  mind  becomes  the  vagabond.  The  open  book  of  the 
study-table  is  not  for  her  a  rest-house  of  thought,  it  is  a  door 
of  escape  from  her  stationary  environment.  Mary  sought  this 
outlet.  Moreover,  with  a  premature  accentuation  of  will, 
learning  self-reliance  from  association  with  inferior  natures, 
mental  attainments  became  not  only  a  means  of  emancipation 
from  squalid  trivialities  but  a<sur('d  financial  independence 
when  she  cast  off  the  yoke  to  which  she  had  resentfully^  sub¬ 
mitted. 

For  many  years  to  come  Mary  was  destined  to  live  a  life  of 
constant  anxiety  and  pecuniary  embarrassment.  As  a  teacher 
and  .school-keeper,  in  or  near  London,  she  was  the  leading  spirit 
and  principal  breadwinner  of  a  group  of  indigent  women  :  her 
two  sisters  and  the  idolised  friend  and  monitress  of  her  youth, 
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Fanny  Blood.  On  Fanny  Mary’s  enthusiasms  had  concentrated 
themselves  in  one  of  those  girl-friendships  of  vague  sentimen¬ 
tality  which,  if  they  survive  immature  womanhood,  usually 
denote  on  one  side  or  the  other  a  weakness  of  moral  fibre  or 
a  defect  in  the  emotional  organisation.  Mary  ‘  loved  Fanny 
‘  Blood,’  her  biographer  asserts,  ‘  with  a  passion  whose  depth 
‘  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  mortals.’  *  Godwin, 
however,  intimates  that  the  illusions  of  that  passion  were  dis 
pelled  by  time,  and  that  the  object  of  Mary’s  devotion  with  her 
culture,  amiability,  and  romantic  affection  proved  herself  ‘  a 
‘  woman  of  timid  and  irresolute  nature  accustomed  to  yield  to 
‘  difficulties,  and  probably  priding  herself  in  the  morbid  softness 
‘  of  her  temper.’  The  younger  Wollstonecrafts  were  of  no  more 
heroic  mould.  Eliza,  the  youngest,  had  succumbed  to  the 
tragedy  of  her  marriage  to  a  husband  depicted  by  Mary,  with 
conviction  if  with  exaggeration,  as  the  typical  brutal  sensualist 
in  his  relations  with  his  wife.  A  period  of  mental  derangement 
had  followed  the  birth  of  Eliza’s  first  child.  Mary  (1784), 
summoned  to  attend  the  mother,  took  upon  herself  with  charac¬ 
teristic  determination  to  break  a  bond  made  intolerable  by  the 
husband’s  misconduct.  ‘  One  day  Bishop  (the  husband)  well 
‘  out  of  the  way,  the  sisters  left  his  house  for  ever.  .  .  .  There 
‘  was  a  mad,  breathless  drive,  Bess,  with  her  insanity  half 
‘  returned,  biting  her  wedding-ring  to  pieces  ...  a  hurried 
‘  exchange  of  coaches  ....  a  giving  of  false  names  .  .  .’  a 
retreat  to  a  hidden  lodging.  Having  triumphantly  removed 
the  ill-used  wife  from  husband,  home,  and  from  her  new-born 
and  ‘  tenderly  loved  ’  baby,  Mary  indited  her  account  of  the 
proceedings  from  the  house  where  Eliza  lay  concealed  in 
hourly  dread  of  detection.  Mary’s  sympathy  was  intense,  she 
felt  acutely  the  miseries  of  her  sister’s  plight,  but  the  arbiter  of 
Eliza’s  destiny  tells  the  story  of  rescue  with  the  true  ring  of  the 
lover  of  adventure,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  correspondence 
chronicling  the  episode  is  fraught  with  an  ever-present  sense  of 
the  dramatic  and  romantic  interest  of  the  perils  encountered. 

‘  All  this  ’—the  letter  was  addressed  to  the  third  sister — ‘  may 
‘  serve  to  talk  about  and  laugh  at  when  we  meet.’ 

An  autocratic  guardian,  she  faced  with  admirable  courage  the  I 

struggle  for  hfe  ensuing.  8he  accepted  her  responsibilities  as 
bravely  as  she  rashly  incurred  them,  and  when  a  year  later 
(1785)  Fanny — Mary  had  dictated  her  marriage  to  a  long 
vacillating  lover — lay  dying  at  Lisbon  she  set  forth  penniless  to 

*  ‘  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin,’  by  E.  R.  Pennell.  Eminent 
Women  Series.  Allen  and  Co.  1885. 
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a  strange  country  to  nurse  the  friend  upon  whom  she  had 
lavished  the  emotions  of  her  youth. 

A  period  followed  Fanny’s  death  of  extreme  discouragement. 
Overwhelmed  by  sorrow,  harassed  by  debts,  encumbered  by 
cares  for  the  welfare  of  the  idle,  incapable,  often  disreputable 
persons  who  leant  upon  her  aid,  Mary  passed  through  one  of  the 
dreariest  stages  of  her  history.  School-keeping  had  become 
unremunerative,  morally  it  had  become  intolerable.  The  offer 
of  a  post  as  governess  to  Lord  Kingsborough’s  *  daughters 
opportunely  presented  itself.  Mary  accepted  (1787)  the  new 
experiment,  with  its  promise  of  change,  variety  of  associates,  and 
the  prospect  of  travel.  It  was  not  an  altogether  successful 
venture.  Hitherto  Mary  had  been,  in  whatsoever  circumstances 
placed,  the  directing  spirit.  In  the  Irish  household  at  Mitchels- 
town  Castle  she  was,  though  she  admits  that  her  pupils,  their 
mother  and  the  guests  who  frequented  the  house,  were  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  stranger,  a  person  of  no  account.  Her 
letters,  where  in  her  own  imagination  she  figured  as  the  virtuous 
heroine  of  contemporary  fiction,  betray  a  naive  misappreciation 
of  the  situation.  The  castle,  with  its  great  gates,  inspired  her 
with  the  feeling  of  a  prisoner  entering  the  Bastille.  Lady 
Kingsborough  is  ‘  a  fine  lady  without  fancy  or  sensibility,’  and 
Mary  ‘  can  thank  God  she  was  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  born 
‘  a  lady  of  quality.’  The  lady  of  quality,  nevertheless,  drew  her 
solitary  governess,  so  far  as  Mary  would  respond  to  her  advances, 
into  the  frivolities  of  the  not  over-intelligent  social  resorts  of 
Dublin,  Bristol,  and  Bath,  and  though  Mary’s  letters  speak  of 
‘  the  dissipated  life  ’  led  by  the  rich  and  noble,  her  railings  were 
the  result  of  the  morbid  condition  of  overwrought  nerves  and 
of  that  exaggerated  conception  of  the  differences  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  involve,  more  common  amongst  persons  who  view 
such  distinctions  from  below  than  amongst  those  to  whom 
they  represent  merely  the  course  of  conventional  routine.  It 
may  further  be  questioned  whether  in  the  matter  of  morals 
her  new  associates  contrasted  unfavourably  with  her  old.  Her 
lot — Southey  wrote  to  Miss  Bowles — ‘  had  fallen  on  evil  days, 
‘  and  the  men  to  whom  .she  attached  herself  were  utterly  un- 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Kingston.  The  Lord  Kingston  of  1798  was 
celebrated  as  the  avenger  of  his  daughter’s  elopement  with  Fitz¬ 
Gerald.  The  account  of  his  trial  and  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  her 
lover  is  told  dramatically  in  the  ‘  Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  ’ 
(Arnold,  1897).  It  illustrates  the  manners  and  morals  of  eighteenth- 
century  Ireland.  Margaret  King,  Mary’s  favourite  pupil,  became 
Godwin’s  ‘  democratic  countess  ’  Lady  Mountcashell,  who,  later,  was 
known  as  the  Mrs.  Mason  of  the  ‘Shelley  Journals.’ 
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‘  worthy  of  her.  ...  It  is  hardly  possible  for  anyone  to  con- 
‘  ceive  what  those  times  were  who  has  not  lived  in  them.’  The 
consideration  must  be  kept  in  view  when,  generalising  from 
personal  experience,  she  constitutes  herself  judge  and  censor  of 
the  world  at  large. 

The  Kingsborough  engagement  terminated  1788.  Returning  to 
London,  Mary  inaugurated  a  new  departure  under  the  auspices  of 
her  mo.st  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  principal  publisher  and 
bookseller  of  the  day.  ‘  I  am  going  to  be  the  first  of  a  new  genus,’ 
so  she  announced  her  adoption  of  a  professional  literary  career. 
The  active  part  she  had  taken  in  the  drama  of  reality  had  in  no¬ 
wise  exhausted  her  innate  predilection  for  novel  experiments. 
She  had  nourished  her  emotional  faculties  and  indulged  her 
romantic  prochvities  first  in  the  sentimentalism,  later  in 
melancholy  retrospects,  of  her  friendship  with  Fanny  Blood  ;  * 
she  had  fostered  her  intellect  in  the  hothouse  of  her  imagina¬ 
tion.  About  to  enter  a  new'  phase  (1788),  she  began  her  labours 
under  a  veil  of  mystery,  ‘  employing  some  precaution  ’  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  authorship  and  begging  her  sister  not  to  mention  her 
place  of  abode  or  manner  of  life.  In  her  lodgings — George  Street, 
Blackfriars — she  served  her  apprenticeship  as  reader,  critic,  trans¬ 
lator.  Her  ‘  Answer  to  Burke  ’  attracted  considerable  attention, 
but  the  ‘  Vindication  ’  (1792)  remains  the  high-water  mark  of  her 
fame.  To-day  the  greater  part  of  the  treatise  possesses  little  but 
historical  value.  The  solidarity  of  human  interests,  masculine 
and  feminine,  being  not  an  abstract  hypothesis  but  a  fundamental 
law  of  human  developement,  the  natural  proces.ses  of  advancing 
civilisation  have  effected  the  revolution  in  w'omen’s  standing  to 
which  the  ‘  Vindication  ’  incites.  Educational  facilities  have  been 
liberally  accorded,  the  necessity  of  hygienic  physical  training 
contended  for  has  been  recognised.  The  tendency  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  social  hfe  has  been  to  revise  laws  of  sex-exclusion  and — 
wherever  her  sex  is  not  reasonably  prohibitive — to  extend  the 
fields  open  to  women  of  lucrative  emj)loyment.  With  facilities 
for  earning  financial  independence  the  temptation  to  secure 
maintenance  by  loveless  marriages,  or  a  ])recarious  livelihood  by 

*  ‘  Mary,  a  Fiction,’  1788,  was  the  memorial  of  her  friendship. 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  editing  her  ‘Original  Stories  ’  (Frowde,  1906),  erro- 
neoinsly  refers  to  the*  Wrongs  of  Woman 'as  her  ‘  one  experiment  in 
adult  flection.’  lie  also  strangely  expresses  his  ‘  doubts  if  the 
]uoduction  of  a  Itook  for  childn-n  would  ever  have  occurred  spon¬ 
taneously  to  an  author  so  much  more  interested  in  the  status  of 
woman  and  other  adult  matters.’  Children  and  their  education 
were  Mary’s  hobby,  in  her  capacity  as  schoolmistress,  governess  and 
mother. 
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non- legalised  connections  (vitiating  the  sense  of  mutual  obli¬ 
gations),  has  been  diminished.  And  although,  involved  in  the 
tangle  of  complicated  economic  problems,  the  status  of  the 
woman-industrial  still  demands  readjustment,  the  working 
woman  protected  by  the  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act  of 
1882,  stands  on  a  wholly  different  footing  from  her  unprotected 
sisters  of  1792. 

Beneath,  however,  the  cry  for  legal  redress  and  the  attack 
upon  eighteenth-century  conditions  of  society,  a  permanent 
psychological  interest  belongs  to  the  main  theory  upon  which 
Mary  bases  what  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  urgent  plea  for  educa¬ 
tional  reform.*  The  root  of  wrong,  the  ‘  Vindication  ’  contended, 
lay  in  a  defective  cultivation  of  reason  and  an  over-stimulus  of 
the  emotions  (‘  sensibility  ’)  and  the  senses.f  ‘  In  tracing  the 
‘  causes  that  have  degraded  woman — to  me  it  appears  that  they 
‘  all  spring  from  the  want  of  understanding.  Whether  this 
‘  arises  from  a  physical  or  accidental  weakness  of  faculties  time 
‘  alone  can  determine.’  On  this  theme  she  dwells,  to  it  she 
recurs.  Nor,  looking  back  to  the  eighteenth-century  world  of 
emotion,  bemired  by  gross  sensual  indulgence,  is  it  any  wonder 
to  see  a  woman  of  higher  aspiration  seeking  in  the  kingdom  of 
intellect  the  purer  air  medisevalism  sought  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  soul.  Sentence  after  sentence  proclaims  her  doctrine  of 
regeneration.  ‘  Were  women  more  rationally  educated  they 
‘  would  be  content  to  love  but  once  in  their  lives.’  Their  choice 
of  a  lover  would  preclude  disappointment,  they  would  eschew 
the  ‘  rake,’  who  works  only  upon  their  ‘  sensibility,’  and  elect 
the  reasonable  man  of  modest  merit.  ‘  In  the  choice  of  a  husband 
‘  they  would  not  be  led  astray  by  the  qualities  of  a  lover.  From 
‘  reasoning  as  well  as  feeling — the  only  province  of  woman  at 
‘  present  ’—all  good  would  flow :  virtue,  purity,  modesty, 
strength,  dignity.  And  at  last,  the  task  of  life  fulfilled,  the 
ideal  woman  ‘  (as  I  sincerely  wish  them  to  be  in  some  future 
‘  revelation  of  time)  will  calmly  wait  for  the  sleep  of  death  and, 
‘  rising  from  the  grave,  may  say — Behold  thou  gavest  me  a 
‘  talent — and  here  are  five  talents.’ 

Language  if  it  expresses  also  moulds  thought.  The  style  of 
a  given  epoch  reacts  upon  the  thinker  to  whom  it  has  become, 
however  artificial,  the  natural  medium  of  utterance.  The 

*  ‘  8he  was  a  born  educator,  the  “  Vindication  ”  is  in  reality  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  education.’  E.  R.  Clough. 

t  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  speaks  mi.sleadingly  of 
Mary  as  a  disciple  of  Rousseau,  whose  opinions  with  regard  to 
women  the  ‘Vindication’  assails. 
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‘  Vindication  ’  reflects  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  its 
pedantry,  didactic  formality,  stilted  rhetoric.  The  thoughts  arc 
to  some  extent  in  accordance  with  the  diction.  But  no  one  can 
read  its  pages  without  conviction  of  the  sincerity  of  Mary’s 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  a  noble,  if  erroneous  ideahsm. 
She  strove,  as  Hannah  More,  as  Elizabeth  Fry,  as  all  the  pioneers 
of  a  new  humanistic  creed,  to  do  her  part  diligently  in  lifting 
the  fallen  flag  of  pity,  charity,  and  purity  from  the  dust.  She 
strove,  not  unfaithfully,  to  be  the  evangelist  of  an  intellectual 
ideal.  And  if  she  mistook  reason  for  the  sword  of  Michael,  and 
with  it  assailed  a  foe  against  whose  panoply  reason  strikes  in 
vain,  the  wider  knowledge  she  was  about — at  so  great  a  price — 
to  gain  of  woman’s  nature  in  the  schoolroom  of  passion  was, 
perhaps,  the  one  thing  needful  to  mellow  her  character,  modify 
the  crudity  of  her  judgements,  and  illuminate  her  championship. 
No  one,  further,  can  peruse  the  sentences  that  treat  of  human 
love  :  ‘  Love  will  reign,  like  some  other  stalking  mischiefs  ’  by 
its  own  usurpation  ;  ‘  To  speak  disrespectfully  of  love  is  .  .  . 
‘  high  treason  against  sentiment  and  fine  feelings ;  but  I  wish 
‘  to  speak  the  simple  language  of  truth  ’ — without  appreciation  of 
the  melancholy  irony  of  the  words  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  subsequent  events  of  Mary’s  own  love-tragedy,  to  which 
the  ‘  Vindication  ’  serves  as  an  incongruous  overture.  Hers  are 
the  precepts  and  assumptions,  presumptuous  as  ignorance  alone 
can  be,  of  a  woman  whose  self-knowledge  is  an  intellectual 
acquisition  ;  whose  ripe  brain  was  still  mated  with  an  immature 
heart. 

Nor  was  her  intellect  of  an  order  to  balance  passion  :  ‘  The 
‘  strength  of  her  mind,’  was  Godwin’s  judicial  estimate,  ‘  lay  in 
‘  intuition.  Her  religion,  her  philosophy  .  .  .  were  the  pure 
‘  result  of  feeling  and  taste.  She  adopted  one  opinion  and 
‘  rejected  another  spontaneously  by  a  sort  of  tact  and  the  force 
‘  of  a  cultivated  imagination.  .  .  .’  To  such  a  temperament, 
self-confident,  clean-handed  and  charged  with  unawakened 
passion,  it  was  a  condition  fraught  with  peril. 

Thirty-two  years  had  passed  over  her  head.  She  had  trans¬ 
formed  the  conditions  of  her  life.  The  sufficiency  of  her  pro¬ 
fessional  resources  had  removed  the  stress  of  poverty ;  her 
position  as  a  thinker  and  author  was  assured.  She  had  called 
herself  the  ‘  first  of  a  new  genus,’  but  she  did  not  stand  alone. 
Her  steadfast  friends,  Mary  Hayes,  ‘  professing  Mary  Wollstone- 
‘  craft’s  opinions  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,’  *  and  Mrs.  Fen- 


*  H.  Crabb  Robinson,  ‘  Reminiscences,’  1809. 
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wick,  were  both  novelists.* * * §  The  names  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  Mrs. 
liarbauld,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  are  still  remembered. 
With  beautiful  Amelia  Alderson  (Mrs.  Opie),  ‘  whose  conversion 
‘  to  Quakerism  gave  her  a  sort  of  cclatf  f  with  William  Blake 
(whose  illustrations  to  Mary’s  ‘  Original  Stories  ’  J  give  the  work 
its  only  present  value),  and  more  especially  with  Fuseli,  whose 
‘  vigorous  impotence  ’  was  defined  by  Coleridge,  Mary’s  talents, 
charm  and  conversational  fluency  won  her  a  constant  welcome 
amongst  the  groups  of  celebrities  who  frequented  Mr.  Johnson’s 
open  house. 

Definable  changes  foreshadowed  the  impending  spiritual 
avalanche.  The  Swiss  artist — Rousseau’s  disciple— Fuseli, 
became  a  dominating  influence.  Priding  himself  upon  candid 
confession  of  his  friend’s  faults,  he  had  denominated  Mary  ‘  a 
‘  philosophic  sloven.’  The  reproach  appears  to  have  taken 
elYect.  Departing  from  the  simplicity  necessity  had  once 
enforced,  Mary,  exchanging  her  Blackfriars  lodgings  for  a  house 
in  Store  Street,  modified  the  bare  orderliness  of  her  surround¬ 
ings  ;  she  discarded  the  ‘  beavour  hat  and  coarse  woollen  gown — 
‘  of  the  kind  milkwomen  wear.’  ‘  Mary  is  growing  quite  hand- 
‘  some,’  her  sister  wrote  of  the  brown-eyed,  broad-browed 
woman,  with  massed  swathes  of  red-brown  hair,  whom  Opie 
painted,  winning  rather  than  beautiful,  Celtic  in  type,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  pa.s8ion  in  the  grave  sadness,  a  face  whose  charm  wouUl 
always  lie  in  shadows  and  lights  of  shifting  moods. 

The  incident  of  the  first  awakening  of  dormant  instincts  in 
Mary’s  sentiment  for  Fuseli  is  related  circumstantially  by 
(jtodwin  ;  recorded  with,  probably,  unveracious  additions  in  the 
life  of  the  artist ;  §  denied  by  Mr.  Kegan  Paul ;  reaffirmed  by 
the  accomplished  German  writer,  Friiiilein  Helen  Kichter.||  It 
was,  in  the  main  outline,  it  may  be  believed,  authentic.  Fuseli — 
then  at  the  zenith  of  his  London  fame — had  had  more  than  one 
love  story,  and  his  temperament  may  have  presented  novel 
attractions  to  Mary.  ‘  He  amused  and  delighted  her — the  delight 
‘  she  enjoyed  in  his  society  she  transferred  to  his  person.’  ^ 
Fuseli,  however,  had  a  wife,  and  although  Fraulein  Richter 
opines  this  consideration  would  have  had  ‘  klcine  Geltung  ’  for 


*  ‘  The  Memoirs  of  Emma  Courtney  :  A  Novel,’  by  !\r.  Hayes. 
1773.  ‘Secrecy,’  by  Mrs.  Fenwick, 

t  Crabb  Robinson. 

+  ‘  Original  Stories '  adapted  to  regulate  and  form  the  luijid  lor 
goodness  and  truth,  with  six  plates  engraved  by  William  Blake.  1788. 

§  ‘  Life  of  Fuseli,’  by  Knowles. 

II  ‘  ]Mary  Wollstoneer.Tft,’  von  Helen  Richter.  Wien.  1897. 

^  Godwin.  Memoirs. 
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]\Iary,  Godwin  avers  that  Mary  ‘  conceived  it  both  practicable  and 
‘  eligible  to  cultivate  a  distinguishing  affection  for  him  and  to 
‘  foster  it  by  the  endearments  of  personal  intercourse  and  a 
‘  reciprocation  of  kindness  without  departing  from  the  rules 
‘  she  had  prescribed  to  herself.’  Like  many  another  woman 
she  fell  a  victim  to  her  clear  conscience  and  upright  intention. 
Fuseli’s  sentiments  seem  to  have  been  mixed.  Her  inveterate 
sincerity  of  speech  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  permanent 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  flattered  artist.  Admiration,  with  her, 
dictated  no  economy  of  truth  ;  ‘  I  hate  to  see  that  reptile  Vanity 
‘  sliming  over  the  noble  quahties  of  your  heart,’  she  wrote, 
although  she  ‘  could  not  live  without  seeing  him  daily.’ 

Misconstruing  the  very  essence  of  womanhood  she  attempted 
fearlessly  to  ‘  live  her  language  ’ — the  language  of  the  ‘  Vindica¬ 
tion  ’ ;  to  translate  theory  into  practice  and  to  illustrate  in  her 
own  self-mastery  :  ‘  she  scorned  to  suppose  she  could  feel  a 
^  struggle  in  conforming  to  those  laws  she  had  laid  down,’  the 
supremacy  of  reason  over  emotional  impulse.  When  emotion 
transgressed  its  bounds  she  suffered  acutely,  even  her  intellectual 
occupations  were  suspended.  A  break  was  inevitable.  She  was 
thirty-three  ;  her  youth  was  lost ;  she  had  reached  a  crisis  where 
neither  interests,  pleasures,  least  of  all  Platonic  companionships 
availed  to  fill  the  blank  of  the  ‘  bonheur  manque.’  ‘  She  felt 
^  herself  alone  ’ — the  words  prelude  many  a  disastroius  episode 
in  a  woman’s  career.  Some  women  bear  passively  the  certitude 
that  they  have  missed  the  fruition  of  womanhood.  Others  turn 
with  all  the  force  of  baffled  instincts  to  new  adventure,  active 
or  emotional,  with  which  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  an  unmated  life. 
Mary  fled  from  London,  from  Fuseli  and  from — one  may  believe 
— herself.  In  December  1792  she  left  England  for  Paris. 

Paris  was  in  a  ferment.  The  September  massacres  were  still 
in  men’s  minds,  and  the  tocsin  of  that  new  Sicilian  Vespers 
still  resounded  in  men’s  ears.  Europe  stood  aghast.  The  witches’ 
sabbath  of  horror,  its  phantasmagoria  of  frenzied  cruelty ;  the 
Hundred  Hours’  agony  when  the  human  beast  was  at  large 
and  the  keepers  lashed  its  madness  was  a  living  nightmare. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  Convention  chaos  surged,  on  the  pave¬ 
ments  outrage,  bread-riots,  hate-riots,  cries  of  famished  women, 
sanguinary  clamours  of  the  Tricoteuses.  Heroism  stood  royally 
on  high ;  Dan  ton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  sinister  apostles  of  the 
new  creed,  animated  their  fellows ;  freedom  was  submerged  in 
blood,  and  the  standards  of  great  ideals  trailed  in  the  red  gutters 
of  the  streets. 

The  trial  of  the  King  was  proceeding  when  Mary  took  up  her 
solitary  abode  in  the  house  *)f  an  absent  acquaintance  ;  from 
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the  window  she  watched,  not  without  tears,  despite  her 
republican  prepossessions,  Louis  drive  by  on  Wednesday, 
December  26,  to  appear  before  his  judges  at  the  hall,  where 
‘  the  Ushers  had  become  as  box-openers  at  the  Opera.’  If 
Mary  desired  sensations  they  were  to  her  hand. 

Associating  with  the  democrats  who  gathered  round  Thomas 
Paine  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  or  issuing  forth  from  her  retreat  at 
Neuilly,  she  became  the  spectator  of  scenes  which  might  have 
blotted  out  for  ever  all  other  thoughts,  and  satisfied  every  craving 
of  body  and  soul  for  excitement.  But  while  the  seething  flood  of 
public  events  may  rise,  sweeping  before  it  the  wrecked  hopes  of 
generations,  the  life  of  the  individual  is  still  its  own  centre,  and 
in  the  circumference  of  her  personal  fortunes,  Mary,  humanist 
as  she  was,  pursued  her  private  path  in  love’s  great  experiment. 

During  April,  May,  June  and  July,  the  clash  of  parties  raised 
a  new  Bedlam  of  rival  furies.  Men’s  lives  shivered  on  cobweb 
threads  ;  plots  and  counter-plots  kept  panic  alive.  Drums  beat 
in  Paris  as  the  death-watch  ticks  in  the  silent  room.  Beautiful 
Theroigne  was  driven  mad  by  insult ;  Madame  Roland  lay  in 
the  Abbaye  prison  as  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Conciergerie. 
The  death  tumbrel  rumbled  nightly  through  the  streets.  In 
the  clumsy  diligence  on  a  Thursday  of  July  Charlotte  Corday 
crossed  the  Neuilly  bridge.  On  Saturday,  Marat  rendered  his 
long  account.  On  Wednesday,  in  the  red  smock  of  the  con¬ 
demned,  Charlotte,  bound  on  a  cart,  went  calmly  to  her  death. 
And  during  those  months  Mary  lived  her  brief  romance 
of  joy  and  passion.  Her  Letters  give,  in  brief  reminiscent 
touches,  hints  of  the  great  unquestioning  happiness  that 
for  her  heart  of  a  woman  filled  those  weeks  with  radiance 
as  passion  repaid  in  fvdl  its  long  arrears  of  youth’s  abstinence. 
‘  Bring  me  then  back  your  barrier  face,’  she  writes  twice 
over  in  days  when  that  face  wore  another,  ‘  commercial,’ 
aspect.  Bring  back  those  eyes,  those  lips — her  ‘  face  burns  ’ 
as  she  recalls  the  trysting-place  where  the  woman  who  had 
never  loved  before  learnt  her  new  alphabet  of  life  and  the 
world  was  forgotten  as  they  two  met.  Forgotten  all  the  calm 
wisdom  of  blind  reason  :  ‘  Let  love  to  man  be  only  part  of  that 
‘  glowing  flame  of  imiversal  love,  which,  after  encircling 
‘  humanity,  mounts  in  grateful  incense  to  God.’  *  Forgotten 
that  immense  compassion  for  humankind,  its  sufferings  and  its 
crimes :  ‘  Pity,’  she  had  written,  ‘  is  one  of  my  prevailing  passions.’ 

The  novel,f  begun  when  of  all  her  joy  not  even  the 
ashes  remained,  places  her  two  lovers  amid  all  the  horrors 


*  Vindication. 

t  The  Wrongs  of  Woman,  posthumously  published. 
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of  a  madhouse.  In  that  ‘  tomb  of  living  death — when  the 
‘  cries  of  maniacs  made  them  pause  in  their  joy — (finding 
‘  so  much  of  heaven  that  paradise  bloomed  around  them) 
‘  — they  marvelled  that  they  felt  so  happy.’  Was  she 
telling  in  parable  of  the  time  when,  with  blood  fresh  on  the 
pavements,  she  trod  the  Paris  streets,  environed  by  infamies 
worse  than  those  of  any  madhouse  imagination  could  paint ; 
when  in  spring  she  waited  at  the  barrier  with  ‘  her  basket  of 
‘  grapes  upon  her  arm  ’ ;  when  in  harvest-time  she  sat  by  the 
window  at  Neuilly,  her  lover  at  her  side,  ‘  regarding  the  waving 
‘  corn  ’  in  the  first  glad  days  of  union  ? 

So,  in  the  finding  of  herself,  perished  Mary’s  wisdom. 

Biographers  have  been  at  needless  pains  to  write  an  apology 
for  her  connection  with  Imlay.  Her  creed,  and  it  was  no  lax 
one,  recognised  the  tie  as  a  moral  bond.  She  stood  to 
him,  by  his  express  acknowledgement — as  afterwards  to 
Godwin  before  the  philosopher  regularised  their  union — in 
the  relation  of  wife  to  husband.  Nor  would  the  sequel 
have  proved  less  deplorable  had  legal  obligations  riveted  the 
tie  between  Mary,  whose  nature  was  as  upright  as  it  was 
impassioned,  and  the  American  who,  in  spite  of  his  literary 
ambitions,*  was  of  alien  tastes,  ruled  alternately  by  his  senses 
and  the  desire  for  gain,  with  the  habits  of  what  her  writings 
denounced  as  a  ‘  man  of  pleasure,’  incapable  of  responding  to 
the  intensity  of  her  love  or  of  fulfilling  the  ideal  her  imagina¬ 
tion  had  created  of  the  father  of  her  child. 

Her  late  springtime  of  happiness  was  short-lived.  No 
documents  record  more  tragically  the  dying  of  hope  than 
do  the  letters  Mary  addressed  to  her  lover  from  Paris,  from 
Havre,  and  from  Paris  again,  1794,  while  he  was  resident 
in  London,  whither,  the  presentiment  of  forsaking  upon  her, 
she  followed  him  in  April  1795.  There,  finding  life  less  support¬ 
able  than  the  leaving  of  it,  she  purposed  suicide,  deterred  only,  it 
appears,  by  his  remonstrances.  Agreeing  to  live,  she  betook  her¬ 
self  to  Norway  and  Sweden  as  Imlay’s  authorised  representative  ; 
‘  Mrs.  Imlay — my  best  friend  and  wife,’  where  she  conducted 
commercial  negotiations,  with  .perhaps  something  of  the  old 
love  of  adventure,  and  wrote  a  book  of  travels.f  Her  private 
letters  henceforward  are  those  of  a  gambler  who  has  staked  all  on 
the  game  life  plays  with  loaded  dice,  and  who  has  lost.  In  them 
her  child  is  her  sole  pretext  for  the  maintenance  of  a  joint  house- 


*  ‘  Imlay  cine  dreibandige  Novelle :  “  Die  Auswanderer  ”  ver- 
offentlichte.’  H.  Richter. 

I  Letters  written  during  a  .short  residence  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark.  London.  179G. 
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hold.  Imlay  admitted  the  plea,  and  the  attempt  was  made,  with 
disastrous  results.  A  second  resolve  at  suicide  was  carried  out 
in  November.  Rescued  from  the  river,  Mary  accepted  at  length 
the  finality  of  defeat.  She  had  sought  love,  she  had  sought 
death  ;  both  escaped  her  grasp.  After  her  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  greatest  illusion  and  the  greatest  reality  human 
nature  can  confront,  she  resigned  herself  with  courage  to  face 
the  inevitable. 

The  story  of  the  remaining  eighteen  months  is  of  the  calm 
which  succeeds  the  storm.  In  the  .January  of  1790  (Imlay ’s 
affections  were  already  wholly  estranged)  Mary’s  acquaintance 
with  Godwin  had  ripened  into  friendship  ;  the  friend.ship  recon¬ 
ciled  her  to  life.  Her  last  interview  with  Imlay  was  in  March. 
By  August  her  relations  with  ‘  friend  Godwin  ’  had  changed, 
and  on  March  29,  1797,  Godwin  waived  his  philosophic  scruples, 
and  his  marriage  with  the  woman  generally  regarded,  in  spite 
of  her  frank  admission  of  legal  irregularity,  as  Imlay’s  deserted 
wife,  was,  to  the  scandal  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  others,  formally 
celebrated  at  Old  St.  Pancras  Church.  Godwin,  in  his  diary, 
omits  mention  of  the  ceremony. 

‘  I  found  a  wounded  heart,’  Godwin  wrote,  ‘  and  as  that 
‘  heart  cast  itself  on  me  it  was  my  ambition  to  heal  it  ’ ;  the 
statement  has  the  accent  of  veracity.  For  Mary  from  Imlay 
to  Godwin  was  an  abrupt  transition ;  how  it  would  have  fared 
with  her  had  the  years  of  their  wedded  life  been  prolonged, 
who  shall  say  ;  but  fresh  from  her  bitter  lesson  she  sheltered 
her  broken  hopes  with  the  promised  haven  of  intellectual  com¬ 
panionship  and  rational  affection.  ‘  The  partiality  we  con- 
‘  ceived  for  each  other,’  Godwin  records  the  sequence  of 
intimacy,  ‘  was  in  that  mode,  which  I  have  always  regarded  as 
‘  the  purest  and  most  refined  style  of  love.  It  grew  with  equal 
‘  advances  in  the  mind  of  each.  When,  in  the  course  of  things, 
‘  the  disclosure  came  there  was  nothing,  in  a  manner,  for  either 
‘  party  to  disclose.  It  was  friendship  melting  into  love.  ...  I,’ 
he  adds,  ‘  had  never  loved  till  now.’ 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Godwin  was  the  pontiff  of  the 
advanced  school  of  contemporary  thinkers ;  his  reputation  was 
established  as  the  passionless  puritan  of  philosophy,  the  high 
priest  of  freedom,  justice,  and  duty.  He  had  gained  a  curious 
ascendency  over  younger  men,  scholars  and  students,  who  de¬ 
ferred  to  his  opinions  and  often  invited  his  counsel.  Dated  a  year 
after  Mary’s  death  there  is  a  letter  extant  *  which  illustrates 

*  Partly  quoted  in  the  ‘  Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Shelley,’  by  Mrs.  .T.  Marshall.  Bentley.  1889. 
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the  position  then  held  by  the  author  of  ‘  Political  Justice.’ 
(jleorge  Taylor,  father  of  the  poet  who  in  the  next  generation 
appears  as  the  friend  of  Caroline  Norton,  had  ridden  from 
County  Durham  to  London  on  Meggy,  his  mare,  to  sit  face 
to  face  with  Mary’s  bereaved  husband.  He  records  in  an 
epistolary  journal  addressed  to  his  wife  his  impressions  by 
the  way  of  cattle  and  crops,  turnip  and  bean  fields,  here  of 
good  husbandry,  there  of  ‘  a  farmer’s  Hell,  good  Lord  deliver 
‘  us  !  ’  Of  the  hills,  too,  where  the  boy  Newton  tended  sheep, 
and  of  Trinity  Chapel,  where  that  boy’s  statue  ‘  stands,  the 
"  admiration,  almost  the  worship  of  the  world.’  Until  Meggy 
trotted  into  London,  and  failing  the  Holborn  hostelry  of  the 
Oucen’s  Head,  went  ‘  hunting  the  Blue  Boar  till  we  caught 
‘  him.’  Two  long  interviews  with  Godwin  rewarded  the  pilgrim. 

‘  Again  with  Godwin,’  two  hours  alone  of  free  discussion  and 
warm  debate  with  the  ho.st  whose  ‘  chilling  manner  ’  is  attributed 
to  his  Calvinlstic  education  and  want  of  social  conveisancy. 
Then  there  was  a  meeting  where  ‘  little  Mary  stretched  out  her 
‘  arms  ’  to  the  young  guest,  who  likewise  noted  the  poor  ‘  siilky- 
‘  looking  ’  Fanny  Imlay  at  play  kindly  with  her  one-year  old 
half-sister ;  noted,  too,  the  children’s  scant  attire — ‘  only  two 
‘  garments,  a  frock  and  a  chemise.’  His  wife’s  letters  reflect 
the  same  devotion  :  ‘  Fenwick,’  she  writes,  ‘  has  been  reading 
‘  Mary’s  letters  to  Imlay,  and  he  says  if  he  had  a  hmidred 
‘  and  fifty  wives  and  were  in  love  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
‘  more,  he  must  still  be  in  love  with  her.’  ‘  If  you  do  not 
‘  remember  every  word  you  hear  Godwin  utter,  woe  to  you.’ 

Nor  was  Godwin’s  renown  confined  to  a  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophic  circle.  Practical  politicians  courted  his  adherence, 
llichard  Sheridan  in  1785  had  made  advances  on  behalf  of 
Charles  Fox.  The  theorist,  ‘  in  principle  a  Republican,  in  practice 
‘  a  Whig  ’  (as  thirty  years  later  he  defined  his  creed  to  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb),  did  not  posse.ss  the  pliancy  requisite  for  political 
utility.  He  retained  his  independence  of  the  Whig  party, 
taking  his  honours — as  he  took  all  else — seriously.  Yet  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mary,  whose  keen  perceptions  were 
always  alive  to  the  defects  of  her  friends,  was  prompted  by  the 
glamour  of  popular  fame  in  estimating  her  new  chances  of 
happiness.  But,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  so  far  as  Godwin  could 
love,  he  loved  her,  and  Mary,  in  her  respite  from  misery,  with 
her  reviving  energies,  her  generous  sympathies,  her  quick  smile, 
changijig  moods  and  eager  loyalty  to  bygone  ideals,  was— at 
thirty-seven — growing  young.  Her  charm,  ‘  whenever  she 
‘  appeared  admiration  attended  upon  her,’  had  the  rare  grace 
of  ‘  a  consciousness  of  enjoyment  that  seemed  ambitious  that 
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‘  •veryone  should  be  happy  as  well  as  herself.’  And  although 
Godwin  was  well  aware  of  her  weaknesses,  her  impressionability, 
impatient  temper,  moods  of  causeless  dejection,  her  exaggera¬ 
tion — eminently  distasteful  to  him — in  both  censure  and  praise, 
he  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  a  nature  at  all  points  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  his  own. 

Other  men  of  note  rendered  her  equal  homage  :  ‘  As  for 
‘  panegyric  1  never  praised  living  being  yet  exc(q)t  .'lary  Woll- 
‘  stonecraft.*  She  1  perceive  still  clings  to  France,’  so  Southey 
attested  her  fidelity  to  old  allegiances,  ‘  but  France  has  played  the 
‘  traitor  to  liberty.  I  .stand  where  1  stood,  looking  at  the  rising 
‘  sun,  and  now  the  sun  has  set  behind  me.’  Nor  in  her  personal 
faiths  did  she  suffer  any  man  to  cast  a  stone  at  her  fallen  idol. 
‘  She  never  spoke  bitterly  of  Imlay  and  allowed  none  to  do  so  in 
her  presence.’ t 

At  first  the  alienation  of  friends,  consequent  on  her  marriage, 
occasioned  her  some  perturbed  surprise.  Soon,  however,  ‘  as  a 
worshipper  of  domestic  life,’  she  contented  herself  with  the 
measure  of  isolation  entailed,  her  serenity  unimpaired  by  the 
insolence  of  a  Mrs.  Inchbald  or  the  social  subjection  of  a  Mrs. 
Siddons.  It  was  enough  that  she  had  brought  sunlight  into 
Godwin’s  grey  egoism  :  ‘  You  cannot  imagine  how  happy  your 
‘  letter  made  me,’  he  told  her  shortly  after  their  marriage.  ‘  No 
‘  creature  expresses,  because  no  creature  feels,  so  perfectly  as 
‘  you  do,  and  alter  all  one’s  philosophy,  it  must  be  confessed, 
‘  that  there  is  someone  that  takes  an  interest  in  one’s  existence 
‘  is  extremely  gratifying - ’ 

‘  Now  I  have  ventured  on  you  1  should  not  like  to  lose  you,’ 
Mary  wrote  in  .lune  1707.  The  anticipated  birth  of  her  child 
was  at  hand.  Always  subject  to  fits  of  restless  melancholy, 
shadows  come  and  go,  chequering  her  content ;  sometimes  she 
is  angry  at  her  husband’s  invulnerable  egoism,  later  she  makes 
peace.  8he  loves  him  :  ‘  in  proportion  as  I  am  in  good  heart.’ 
'I’hen  August  had  come,  and  on  the  30th  ‘  little  Mary  ’ 
was  born.  Days  of  suspense  followed.  In  Godwin’s  diary  and 
in  the  Memoirs  the  picture  is  drawn  by  his  faithful  and  accurate 
hand.  His  philosophic  calm  is  shaken,  but  the  contrast  of  those 
two  natures  of  husband  and  wife  stands  out  in  relief.  Patient, 
courageous,  affectionate,  her  will,  despite  all  physical  weakness 
and  suffering,  is  active  as  ever.  ‘  I  .should  have  died,  but  was 
‘  determined  not,’  she  tells  Godwin  after  an  access  of  acute  agony. 
I’he  hours  are  entered  one  by  one.  When  recovery  seemed 
a.ssured  Godwin  went  once  more  about  his  business.  The  day 

* 


8outhey  also  wrote  a  sonnet  to  her.  f  Godwin,  ‘  Memoirs.’ 
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‘  that  finally  decided  the  fate  of  the  object  dearest  to  my  heart 
‘  that  the  universe  contained  ’  he  spent  visiting  his  friends. 
Another  crisis  alarmed  him,  and  Godwin,  abandoning  his  occupa¬ 
tions,  instals  himself,  with  aid  of  friends  and  servant  and  doctors, 
as  his  dying  wife’s — most  incompetent — nurse. 

Four  friends  :  ‘  Mary  was  almost  idolised,’  ‘  sat  up  nearly  the 
‘  whole  of  the  last  week  of  her  existence,’  to  go  and  come 
at  bidding.  Miss  Hayes,  her  constant  disciple,  and  another 
woman  friend  watched  incessantly  beside  her.  Very  true  to 
herself  in  dying,  as  in  living,  are  Mary’s  few  recorded 
words.  Godwin’s  clumsy  attempts  to  hide  his  knowledge 
of  her  approaching  death,  while  he  attempted  to  learn  what 
would  be  her  last  wishes  w'ere  she  aware  of  her  condition,  were 
answered,  probably  with  one  of  her  frequent  smiles :  ‘  I  know 
‘  what  you  are  thinking  of !  ’  And  when,  an  anodyne  having 
given  temporary  relief,  she  cried,  ‘  Oh,  Godwin,  I  am  in  heaven,’ 
his  reply  with  the  ingrained,  pedantic  precision,  ‘  You  mean, 
‘  my  dear,  that  your  physical  sensations  are  somewhat  easier,’ 
might  even  then  have  stirred  her  quick  sense  of  amusement. 

On  September  10,  after  ten  days  of  fluctuating  hopes  and 
fears,  Mary  died,  leaving  to  the  care  of  the  philosopher  Fanny 
1  inlay,  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  and  the  new-born  baby, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin. 


II. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft  belonged  to  a  transition  period.  With 
the  dawn  of  a  new  century  processes  unnoticeable  to  con¬ 
temporary  eyes  become,  in  retrospect,  plainly  decipherable. 
No  change  is  more  marked  than  the  change  from  an  indifferent 
if  not  callous  acceptation  of  the  ills  suffered  by  the  weak,  the 
unproteeted  and  the  poor,  to  the  new  humanist  standpoint, 
adopted  by  philanthropists,  moralists,  and  politicians,  where 
every  man  is  regarded  as,  in  truth,  his  brother’s  keeper.  The 
movement  was  one  in  which  the  ‘  superfluous  woman  ’  played 
an  important  part.  In  other  ages  she  had  found  an  asylum  in 
religion,  had  suppressed  austerely,  or  in  erotic  devotions  deflected, 
her  emotional  instincts,  or,  again,  in  active  conventual  life  had 
dedicated  her  affections  and  energies  to  the  service  of  man¬ 
kind.  Now  ‘  a  characteristic  of  English  life  in  the  closing  years  of 
‘  the  (eighteenth)  century  was  the  increasing  number  of  persons, 
‘  especially  unmarried  women,  who  were  making  works  of  charity 
‘  the  main  business  of  their  lives.’  *  Hannah  More  and  Eliza- 

*  ‘  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,’  by  W.  E.  II. 
Leeky,  1387,  vol.  vi. 
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beth  Fry  head  the  calendar  of  those  who  first  set  their  hand  to  the 
wheel  and  whose  labours  of  pity  opened  the  road  to  the  army 
of  their  successors,  volunteers  of  mercy,  who  in  hospitals,  fac¬ 
tories,  prisons,  and  innumerable  anonymous  acts  of  charity  have 
emulated  the  ideals  of  a  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  roll-call  of  women  authors  hkcwise  was  steadily  increasinff. 
Notorious  for  impropriety,  the  fictions  of  Aphra  Behn  [‘  Oronooko  ’  | 
and  of  Mrs.  Manley*  [‘New  Atlantis  ’]  had  given  place  to  the 
‘  romans  de  moeurs’of  Miss  Burney  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  which 
anticipated  the  future  triumphs  of  Miss  Austen  and  George  Eliot. 
Nor  were  attempts  at  self -culture  confined  to  the  educated  middle 
class.  The  Blue  vStocking  Clubs  of  1781  ‘  were  signs  of  the  desire 
‘  of  ladies  of  fasliion  to  give  a  more  serious  character  to  female 
‘  society,’  while  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  century  one 
thousand  circulating  hbraries  demonstrated  the  extension  of 
literary  culture  throughout  the  country.  And  by  the  early 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  literature  and  philanthropy 
were  established  as  two  departments  of  active  communal  life 
where  women  could  employ  unchecked  either  their  intellectual 
talents  or  their  moral  energies. 

This  was  not  all.  In  regions,  other  than  those  under  the 
immediate  tuition  of  reforming  educationahsts,  women  of 
eminence  became  recognised  factors  in  determining,  by  purely 
social  methods,  the  drift  of  pubhc  affairs.  It  was  in  this 
sphere  that,  born  fifty  years  later  than  Mary  Wollstonccraft, 
it  was  given  to  an  advocate  whom  Mary,  probably  with  some 
arrogant  scorn,  would  have  denominated  ‘  a  lady  of  quality,’ 
to  plead  with  success  for  the  readjustment  of  those  marriage 
rights,  as  for  the  redress  of  other  legal  wrongs,  agaiiist 
which  Mary  had  protested  both  in  her  polemical  and  romantic 
writings. 

CaroUne  Sheridan,  granddaughter  of  Godwin’s  old  friend, 
Richard  Sheridan,  playwright,  orator,  and  statesman,  was  born 
in  1808.t  The  old  order  changes,  but  in  the  new  individual 
lives,  persistent  if  fragile  links,  witness  to  the  continuity  of 
personal  influences,  and  affinities  of  past  generations  reassert 
themselves  in  the  generations  that  succeed.  Moreover,  the 

*  Mr.  Forsyth’s  ‘  Eighteenth  Century  Fiction  ’  contains  a  curious 
oversight.  The  specimen  of  Mrs.  Manley’s  fiction  cited,  ‘  The  Fair 
Hypocrite,’  appears  to  be  merely  a  version  of  Bandello’s  ‘  Amore  di 
don  Giovanni  di  Mendozza,’  Novella  xliv,  Heconda  Parte.  Equally 
of  Italian  descent  are  the  Shakespeare  girl-heroines  cited  by  M. 
Staars  as  illustrating  the  English  girl  of  Shakespeare’s  period. 

f  Two  other  earlier  dates  are  given,  but  her  biographer  adheres 
to  this  as  ])robably  correct. 
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London  of  those  times  offered  facilities,  the  immense  extension 
of  modern  London  precludes,  for  the  interweaving  of  social 
relationships  and  the  perpetuation  of  even  slight  acquaintance¬ 
ships. 

The  year  of  Caroline’s  birth  found  Godwin  domiciled  in  the 
home  which  had  been  Mary’s  with  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Clair- 
mont.  There  poor  peace-making  Fanny  Imlay  was  passing 
from  girlhood  to  womanhood ;  there  ‘  little  Mary,’  Mrs. 
Norton’s  friend  and  correspondent  in  days  to  come,  was 
emerging  from  childhood.  And,  third  of  the  trio,  Jane  Clair- 
mont,  Godwin’s  dark,  olive-.skinned  stepdaughter,  had  been 
brought  with  her  wildfire  temperament  under  the  reign  of 
the  luckless  Godwin  traditions  of  irregular  connexions.  It 
was  a  household  ill-ruled  and  doomed  to  disruption.  Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s  life  was  re-echoed  in  the  lives  of  her  two 
daughters.  While  Caroline  Sheridan,  the  black-eyed  child  whom, 
at  the  age  of  three,  her  grandfather  ‘  would  not  have  liked 
‘  to  meet  in  a  dark  wood,’  was  still  playing  in  the  Scotch 
nursery  of  her  mother’s  old  home,  seventeen-year-old  Mary,  her 
faith  in  the  rectitude  of  her  act  as  unquestioning  as  was  her 
mother’s  when  she  accepted  Irnlay’s  love,  fled  with  post-horses  to 
Dover  and  in  a  small  open  boat  to  Calais,  in  the  company  of  her 
poet-lover  on  July  28,  1813.  Four  years  later,  Fanny,  heir  to 
her  mother’s  morbid  moods  of  melancholy,  without  her  saving 
grace  of  buoyant  courage,  in  some  access  of  solitary  despair 
put  an  end,  in  her  own  words,  ‘  to  the  existence  of  a  being  whose 
‘  birth  was  unfortunate,’  and  was  discovered  in  the  chamber  of  a 
Swansea  inn,  her  long  brown  hair  about  her  face,  a  bottle  of 
laudanum  upon  the  table.*  Jane  Clairmont  had  encountered 
a  worse  fate.  Byron,  like  a  malignant  genius,  pervades  the 
annals  of  that  decade  ;  the  trace  of  his  passing  remained  as  a 
canker  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  who  had  given  him  their 
love.  Jane  had  become  his  mistress,  expiating  her  folly  in  a 
lifetime  of  resentful  misery. 

The  same  year,  181(5,  Richard  Sheridan,  in  the  mournful 
decline  of  his  genius  and  character,  finished  his  long  career, 
leaving  behind  him  a  record  of  noble  causes  sedulously  cham¬ 
pioned  ;  j"  William  Lamb,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
had  first  purposed  to  write  his  biography,  was  among  the 

*  ‘  Life  of  P.  R.  Shelley,’  by  Prof.  Dowden.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench 
and  Co.  1886. 

t  Miss  Perkins’  statement  that  he  died  ‘  deeply  in  debt  ’  does  not 
tally  with  Lord  Dufferin’s  :  ‘  his  debts  were  found  to  amount  to  a 
comparative  trifling  sum.’ 
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London  notabilities  wlio  accompanied  the  funeral  cortege  of 
the  dead  orator,  while  we  are  told  of  William  Uodwin  that 
‘  day  after  day  which  succeeded  the  funeral  saw  him  stand- 
‘  ing  by  Sheridan’s  grave.’  * * * §  The  death  of  Caroline’s  father 
followed  close  upon  her  grandfather’s,  and  the  widow,  wdth 
her  seven  children,  was  installed  in  the  home  provided  in 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  There  Caroline,  whose  lot  as  an 
agent  in  the  work  of  reform  comes  as  one  of  those  surpri.se.s 
fate  springs  unawares  upon  men,  passed  her  childhood  in  the 
schoolroom  where  the  brilliant  little  group  of  Sheridan’s  grand¬ 
children  play-acted,  sang,  scribbled,  improvised,  drew  and 
painted,  each  according  to  her  or  his  bent,  merry,  affectionate, 
light-hearted,  with  an  adoring  mother,  keen  Irish  wits,  high 
spirits,  physical  beauty  and  health  ;  their  minds  cultivated  by 
as  much  formal  instruction  as  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  limited  re.sources, 
and  perhaps  also  her  limited  conception  of  the  necessities  of 
advanced  learning  for  her  girls,  permitted. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  the  wife  of  Lord  Melbourne’s 
youth,  versatile,  unstable,  talented,  like  a  delicately  tinted 
butterfly  smitten  with  madness,  had  surrendered  herself  to 
all  the  caprices,  loves,  and  hates  of  her  passion  for  Byron,  who 
in  April  1810  looked  his  last  on  England,t  commemorating  in 
the  stanzas  ‘  Farewell,  if  ever  fondest  prayer,’  his  transitory 
attachment  J  to  one  of  the  first  women  who,  in  the  world  of 
London  society,  had  paid  his  poetic  genius  the  homage  by 
which  it  was  so  soon  surrounded. 

•Vs  earlier,  ‘  a  kind  of  Ophelia,’  she  had  poured  her  grief  into 
the  ear  of  the  old  wit  of  bitter  tongue  and  kind  deeds,  Byron’s 
constant  friend,  Samuel  Rogers, §  as  in  her  novel  ‘  Glenarvon  ’  she 
had  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  world  at  large,  so  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  Godwin  became  the  confidant  of  Lady  Caroline’s 
pas.sion.  Political  events,  marching  as  ever  with  their  train 
of  private  consequences,  had  drawn  the  little  vain,  glittering, 
pathetic  ‘  lady  of  fashion  ’  into  communication  with  the  sedate 
philosopher.  The  Westminster  election  of  1818  was  in  prospect, 
and  Lady  Caroline  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  party  presented  ‘  her 
‘compliments  to  Mr.  Godwin  and  fears  his  politics  will  incline 
‘  him  to  refuse  her  request  ’  of  his  interest ;  ‘  she  hopes, 
‘  however,  she  will  not  offend  if  .she  solicits  it.’ 

*  Kegan  Paul,  vol,  ii. 

f  He  joined  the  Shelleys,  who,  with  Jane  Clairmont,  were  in 
Switzerland. 

t  Rogers  maintained  that  Lady  Caroline  had  never  become 
Byron’s  mistress. 

§  Rogers  and  his  Contemporaries.  Claydon.  1889. 
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Godwin  declined  to  take  active  part  in  the  struggle,  ‘  is  too 
old  to  alter  his  course  even  at  the  flattering  invitation  of  Lady 
‘  Caroline,’  but,  the  acquaintance  thus  inaugurated,  the  austere 
))hilosopher  was  not  too  old  to  serve  as  confessor  to  the  remorse¬ 
ful,  pitiful  Will  o’  the  Wisp  to  whom  it  was  William  Lamb’s 
misfortune  to  be  married.  Nor,  of  the  three  women — Lady 
Caroline,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  the  Queen — who  stand  pre-eminently 
important  in  the  story  of  his  life,  is  the  crazy  little  figure  of 
his  wife  the  least  interesting  as  a  human  personality.  And  it 
should  be  ever  remembered  in  estimating  the  failings  and  faults 
of  Mrs.  Norton’s  future  friend  that  his  attitude  towards  the  un¬ 
principled,  half  sane,  unhappy  child-woman  to  whom  he  was 
bound,  whose  maturity  but  emphasised  her  follies,  was  mainly 
one  of  patient  pity. 

Her  pathetic,  self-conscious  letters  give  ju.st  measure  of 
her  charm,  grace,  vanity,  and  light-minded  irresponsibility. 
Byron  was  with  the  Guiccioli  in  Italy  when  Lady  Caroline 
wrote  from  her  country  home,  where  she  tells  Godwin  his  room 
shall  be  always  ready  : 

‘  I  am  like  tlie  wreck  of  a  little  boat,  for  I  never  come  up  to 
the  sublime  and  beautiful — merely  a  gay,  merry  boat,  wliicli  per¬ 
haps  stranded  itself  at  Vauxliull  or  London  Bridge,  or  woundc'd 
without  killing  itself,  as  a  butterfly  does  in  a  tallow  candle.  All  I 
know  is  that  I  was  happy,  well,  rich,  joyful,  and  surrounded  by 
friends.  I  have  now  one  faithful,  kind  friend  in  William  Lamb 
.  .  .  but  health,  spirits,  and  all  else  is  gone — gone  how  1  .slowly, 
gradually,  by  my  own  fault.’ 

So  she  writes  to  Godwin,  whose  stepdaughter,  discarded  by 
Byron,  was  at  that  very  time  living  at  Pisa  with  the  Shelleys, 
on  intimate  terms  with  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  old  Mitchelstown 
pupil,  Margaret  King,  now  separated  from  her  hmsband.  Lord 
Mountcashel,  and  known  by  a  pseudonym,  borrowed  from  Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s  ‘  Original  Stories,’  as  Mrs.  Mason.  Shelley’s 
death  ( 1822)  broke  up  the  group  and  brought  his  widow  back  to 
England.  ‘  Pray  tell  me,’  Lady  Caroline  asks  (1823),  ‘is  Mrs. 
'  Shelley  your  daughter  ?  Tliey  say  she  is  very  interesting, 
‘  very  beautiful,  and  returned  from  abroad.’ 

In  April  1824  Byron  too  died.  And  while  Caroline  Sheridan, 
for  reasons  of  disciphne  rather  than  for  the  acquisition  of  learning 
was  submitting  to  the  dubious  benefits  of  boarding-school  edu¬ 
cation  at  Wonersh  (near  the  Grantley  property),  the  shock  of  a 
chance  encounter  with  her  dead  lover’s  funeral  upon  a  country 
high  road  contributed  to  shatter  finally  Lady  Caroline’s  excitable 
brain,  and  William  Lamb  at  length  sadly  and  unresentfuUy 
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quitted  tbe  wife  with  whom  for  half  a  lifetime  he  had  borne  and 
forborne  so  patiently.*  She  had  made  vain  endeavours  to  retrieve 
the  moral  strength  that  long  indulgence  of  intemperate  emotions 
had  fatally  impaired.  ‘  How  strange  it  is  I  love  Lord  Byron  so 
much  now  in  my  old  age  ’  (she  was  not  yet  forty),  she  writes  in 
a  dateless  appeal  for  Godwin’s  help.  Her  good  resolves  are 
many.  ‘  Wliat  is  the  use  of  anything  here  below,  but  to  be 
‘  enlightened  and  to  try  to  make  others  happy  ?  From  this 
‘  day  I  will  endeavour  to  conquer  all  my  violence,  all  my  pas- 
‘  sions,  but  you  arc  destined  to  be  my  master.’  And  this, 
although  with  a  quick  turn  to  mockery  she  confesses  to  dis¬ 
heartening  doubts  concerning  the  eternal  question :  what  is 
the  end  ?  ‘  When  we  die,  what  difference  between  a  black 
‘  beetle  and  me  ?  ’  she  asks  him.  Doubts  may  have  prevailed. 
Too  late  she  strove  importunately  to  win  back  what  she  had 
lost.  Very  full  of  pathos  are  the  slight  but  polished  verses  in 
which  she  gives  breath  to  her  sadness  : 

‘  If  thou  oouldst  know  what  ’tis  to  weep, 

To  weep  unpitied  and  alone,  .  .  . 

Thou  wouldst  not  do  what  I  have  done.’ 

Melbourne  made  generous  response  to  her  penitence,  and  with 
her  return  to  comparative  sanity  he  did  all  that  might  be  done 
to  alleviate  her  distress.  His  letters  during  his  Irish  Chief 
Secretaryship  are  full  of  thought  and  affection  for  the  desolate 
little  life,  a  cockleshell  of  existence,  floating  softly  away  on  to 
the  great  unlcnown  sea. 

And  while  he  was  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  while,  with  her  mind 
wandering  ‘  back  to  early  days  and  love  and  faith,’  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  lay  dving,  Caroline  Sheridan  made  her  entrance  (182()) 
into  the  London  world.  ‘  Coming  dowm  dressed  to  the  room 
‘  where  her  mother  and  aunt  were,  one  observed  to  the  other, 

‘  Caroline  looks  well  to-night  ” — her  eyes,  the  speaker  added, 
‘  she  had  always  said  were  fine,’  ‘  I  came  ont,’  Mrs.  Norton  ended 
her  recital,  ‘  to  find  all  London  at  my  feet.’  f 

‘  All  London,’  and  George  Norton.  She  had  made  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  her  schooldays  ;  according  to  his  account  he  had 
waited  three  years  to  make  her  his  wife.  The  marriage  took 
place  July  30,  1827. 

The  story  of  their  unhappy  married  life  needs  no  repetition. 
George  Norton  w'as  an  eighteenth-century  survival,  a  representa- 

*  Torrens,  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Melbourne.’ 

f  Quoted  from  ‘  Mrs.  Norton  and  Her  Writings.’  by  I.  A.  Taylor 
(Longman’s  Magazine). 
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tive  in  milder  form  of  the  husbands  depicted  in  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft’s  fictions ;  of  average  intelligence,  average  looks ;  neces¬ 
sitous,  idle,  overbearing,  and  weak,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
selfish  kindliness  and  affection,  alternating  with  fits  of  unpardoji- 
able  violence.  But  if  in  Norton  the  type  survived,  circum¬ 
stance  and  surrounding  had  changed.  Mrs.  Norton  was  no 
eighteenth- century  heroine  to  suffer  meekly  and  in  impotence 
the  inequalities  of  justice  when  her  emancipation  from  the 
obligations  of  a  bond  her  husband  had  virtually  ruptured,  or 
when  the  custody  of  her  children  and  her  moral  rights  to  their 
guardianship  were  in  question.  Her  story  from  first  to  last 
is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  new  powers  that  had  accrued 
to  women.  And  when  she  published  her  famous  pamphlets,  it 
was  ‘  not  by  angry  wailing  women,  but  by  men,  senators,  and 
‘  judges  that  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  legal  injustices 
‘  was  urged.’  ‘  The  gentlemen  of  England — members  of  both 
‘  Houses— have  severally  denounced  in  the  most  unmeasured 
‘  terms  the  present  laws  for  women,’  she  wrote,  enumerating 
the  names  of  those  who  had  already  openly  declared  the  necessity 
of  the  reforms  she  advocated. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  figure  with  less  resemb¬ 
lance  to  that  of  the  professioi'.al  agitator  and  feminine  reformer 
than  that  of  the  woman  who,  above  all  others  of  her  day,  did 
most  to  effect  the  redressing  of  those  wrongs  of  private  life 
which  laws  can  remedy,  and  to  the  minimising  of  those  private 
sufferings  which,  if  laws  cannot  heal,  they  can  in  part  mitigate. 

Caroline  Norton  was  a  woman  of  immense  charm,  extreme 
beauty,  many  talents  a)rd  many  failings.  As  a  reformer  two 
elements  of  personal  character  were  the  springs — rising  to  fever 
heat — of  action.  As  Mary  Wollstonecraft  before  her,  she  was 
])osse33ed  of  strong  emotional  affections  demanding  reciprocity 
of  devotion.  Outraged,  the  current  of  feeling  .shifted  its  bed 
and  demanded  release  from  bonds  and  obligations  such  outrage 
had  morally  nullified.  She  was  also  possessed  of  an  impassioned 
maternal  instinct.  This  too  outraged  by  a  legalised  separation 
from  her  children,  she  set  herself  with  fearless  chivalry,  not 
unalloyed  by  the  spirit  of  .self-defence,  to  use  her  gifts,  her 
personal  and  political  influence  to  effect  protective  measures 
other  women  had  advocated  with  equal  zeal,  but,  through  social 
circumstances,  with  less  efficiency.  ‘  I  have  learnt  the  law 
‘  respecting  women’s  sufferings  piecemeal  from  every  one  of  its 
‘  defects,’  she  wrote  in  her  letter  to  the  Queen,  a  document  of 
breathless  vehemence  combined  with  lucid  and  logical  state¬ 
ment  of  undeniable  farts  ;  ‘  T  believe  I  am  permitted  to  be  the 
‘  example  on  which  a  particular  law  shall  be  reformed — [forj 
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‘  I  combine  with  the  fact  of  having  suffered  wrong  the  power 
to  comment  on  and  explain  the  cause.’  It  was  no  empty  boast. 

‘  The  law  of  divorce  \vill  be  much  amended  and  she  [Mrs.  Norton] 

‘  has  greatly  contributed  to  it,’  Lord  Brougham  allowed  in 
1855.  The  amendments  eventually  added  to  the  Bill  were 
the  result  of  suggestions  drawn  ‘  almost  verbatim  from  her 
‘  pamphlets,  the  Infant  Custody  Bill  owing  no  less  a  debt  to 
‘  her  championship.’  * 

She  had  started,  \vith  the  unwisdom  of  her  nineteen  yeans, 
by  the  initial  sin  of  (on  her  .side)  a  loveless  marriage ;  and 
in  .so  far  she  had  not  only  wronged  her  husband  but  had  joined 
in  fellowship  with  the  mass  of  women  who  in  greater  or  less 
degree  have  lowered  marriage  to  the  level  of  a  mere  social  con¬ 
vention.  Mary  Wollstonecraft  had  followed  love  without  law, 
Caroline  Norton  law  without  love,  and  by  law  .she  paid  the 
penalty  of  her  misdeed.  She  epitomised  the  situation,  ‘  married 
‘  unhappily  I  forgave  and  resented,  resented  and  forgave.  .  .  . 

‘  I  knew  I  was  not  faultless.’  f  What  she  forgave  of  mercenary 
.squalor,  of  cruelty  and  infidelity  is  familiar  to  all.  Her  strange 
lapses  into  friendship,  even  into  affection  towards  George 
Norton  between  quarrel  and  quarrel  are  less  commonly  known, 
and  bear  curious  testimony  to  a  certain  lack  of  definite  principle 
even  in  her  wildest  resentment  of  her  husband’s  most  manifest 
misconduct. 

The  sequence  of  events  led  by  devious  paths  to  disaster. 
A  )"ear  after  the  Norton  marriage  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was 
dead.  William  Lamb,  recalled  to  England  on  urgent  public 
bu.siness,  January  1828,  arrived  only  a  few  days  before  the  end. 
It  is  said  that  in  later  years  ‘  Lady  Holland  was  one  of  the  few 
‘  whom  he  allowed  to  speak  of  her  who  had  been  the  most 
‘  exquisite  charm  and  keenest  trial  of  his  life.’  ‘  He  seldom 
‘  spoke  of  her  without  implying  that  to  the  last  she  had  more 
‘  ascendency  over  him  than  any  other  human  being.’  f  Mean¬ 
time,  .some  early  experiences  of  George  Norton’s  violences  pre¬ 
ceding  the  birth,  Mrs.  Norton’s  first  son  was  born,  and,  amicable 
relations  re-established,  she  found  in  literary  employments,  in 
absorbing  devotion  to  her  baby,  as  well  as  in  the  close  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  devoted  Sheridan  family  group,  distraction 
from  private  disillusions,  while  with  her  beauty  and  wit  .she 

*  It  is  noticeable  that  her  share  in  the  carrying  of  these  reforms 
is  ignored  by  the  author,  who  chronicles  the  ‘claims  and  con¬ 
quests  ’  of  Englishwomen  in  re.spect  of  the  marriage  laws.  See 
‘  The  Englishwoman,'  chap.  vi. 
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attained  the  position  in  social  life  she  held,  despite  half -credited 
scandals,  for  the  larger  part  of  her  London  life. 

William  Lamb,  now  Lord  Melbourne,  was  Home  Secretary 
when  Mrs.  Norton  addressed  a  letter  to  hin\  on  behalf  of  her 
husband  (then  seeking  employment),  and  the  friend.ship  began 
which  was  to  last  until  his  death.  He  was  over  fifty,  the  friend 
of  her  father  and  grandfather ;  she  was  two- and- twenty — a  thirty 
years  disparity  of  age  lay  between  them.  Brilliant,  intelligent, 
eager  to  acquire  the  scholarly  culture,  the  ripe  understanding  of 
men  and  things,  qualities  which  on  Victoria’s  accession  made  his 
loyal  service  of  priceless  value  to  the  seventeen-year-old  queen, 
Mrs.  Norton  realised  in  the  long  hours  of  companionship  he 
accorded  to  her  the  best  gift  the  world  had  to  offer.  And  no 
one  who  reads  the  documents  open  to  all,  his  dying  declaration, 
her  passionate  protestation  after  his  death  :  ‘  I  declare  on  the 
‘  Holy  Sacrament  of  God  that  I  was  not  Lord  Melbourne’s 
‘  mistress,’  can  doubt  that  their  intercourse,  through  good 
report  and  through  ill,  enriched  the  lives  of  both. 

George  Norton  was  not  remiss  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
intimacy.  For  six  years  he  sedulously  encouraged  it.  ‘  When 
‘  Lord  Melbourne  was  with  her  [his  wife]  refusing  admission 
‘  to  others  .  .  ,’  when  she  visited  Lord  Melbourne  at  his  own 
house,  Norton  would  himself  leave  her  at  the  door. 

So  the  story  proceeds  until,  a  final  quarrel  di\iding  the  ill- 
assorted  couple,  George  Norton  in  his  appeal  for  divorce,  1836, 
sued  the  Prime  Minister  as  co-respondent. 

Various  reasons  have  been  alleged  for  the  prosecution. 
Rancour,  money,  political  intrigue  with  intention — on  the  part 
of  Norton’s  Tory  advisers — to  ruin  the  Whig  leader.  The 
circumstances  of  the  trial  are  narrated  by  Mrs.  Norton’s 
biographer.  In  an  earlier  paragraph,  abounding  in  inaccuracies, 
the  author  refers  to  Lord  Melbourne  as  a  man  whose  reputation 
with  regard  to  women  was  not  impeccable.  The  imputation 
was  possibly  well-deserved.  She  further  cites,  in  support  of  the 
imputation,  the  Brandon  case,  omitting  to  state  that  in  this 
instance  the  judge  considered  the  evidence  so  valueless  that 
'  he  directed  a  rule  to  be  entered  for  a  non-suit,’  and  that  sub¬ 
sequently,  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Lord  Brandon’s  counsel 
withdrew  the  case,  the  plaintiff  paying  costs.* 

The  issue  of  the  Norton  prosecution  was  a  political  event. 
Bystanders  looked  on  :  ‘  I  [Charles  Greville]  said,  would  Mel- 
‘  bourne  resign  ?  ’  Wellington,  with  a  soldier’s  frank  disbelief 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  professed  standard  of  public  morals. 


*  Torrens’  ‘  Life. 
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replied  :  ‘  0  Lord,  no  !  Resign  !  not  a  bit  of  it — it  will  all  blow 
‘  over  and  won’t  signify  a  straw.’  As  the  trial  proceeded  the 
disclosures  were  not  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  guilt,  but  of  Norton’s 
malice.  ‘  The  wonder  is,’  again  Greville  wrote,  ‘  how  with  such 
‘  a  case  Norton’s  family  ventured  into  court.’  General  opinion 
tallied  with  the  verdict.  ‘  Melbourne  had  had  more  oppor- 
‘  tunities  than  any  man  ever  had  before,  and  had  made  no  use 
‘  of  them,’  was,  after  his  kind,  Lord  Malmesbury’.s  eommentary 
on  the  acquittal. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  cleared  ;  Mrs.  Norton,  according  to  the 
procedure  of  the  time,  had  had  no  opportunity  atYorded  her  of 
self-defence.  Moreover,  she  had  yielded  to  his  request  ‘  that 
‘  while  he  was  Minister  I  would  not  publish  my  own  account  of 
‘  the  case.’  Separated  from  her  husband,  refused  access  to  her 
children,  deprived  of  their  guardianship  in  favour  of  the 
w’oman  who  had  been  the  evil  genius  of  her  household,  pre¬ 
cluded  from  proving  her  innocence,  she  looked  to  her  pen, 

‘  as  the  soldier  trusts  to  his  sword,’  to  win  for  herself  and  others 
in  like  conditions  at  least  the  rights  of  motherhood.  Her 
pamphlet,  ‘  Separation  of  Mother  and  (!hild — the  Law'  of 
‘  Custody  Considered  ’  (1837)  was  the  result.  It  was  in  the 
fitness  of  tilings  that  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  daughter  was  at 
this  time  Mrs.  Norton’s  counsellor.  ‘  It  was  a  great  triumph 
‘  to  me,’  ]\Irs.  Norton  wrote,  acknowledging  Mary  Shelley’s 
criticisms,  ‘  to  see  how  alike  what  I  had  written  and  part  of 
‘  your  letter  was.  ...  I  improved  the  passage  materially  by  your 
‘  observation - ’  The  acquaintance  of  the  two,  each  intel¬ 

lectually  so  far  above  the  average  levels,  was  cemented  into 
friendship  as  Mrs.  Norton  became  the  spokeswoman  of  rights 
the  other  mother  had  not  less  at  heart.  ‘  I  intend,  if  possible 
‘  (and  what  is  not  pos.sible  in  this  w'orld  ?)  to  have  a  discussion 
‘  of  the  alteration  of  that  law  in  Parliament  this  session,’  Mrs. 
Norton  announced  to  her  correspondent.  More  than  a  dis¬ 
cussion  was  achieved.  The  Bill  passed  the  Commons  May 
1838,  Disraeli  voting  in  its  favour.  It  w'as  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  Mrs.  Norton’s  ‘  Plain  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
‘  the  Law  of  Castody  ’  was  printed  for  distribution  to  members 
in  December  1838.  The  Bill  became  law  the  following  year. 

There  was  a  long  interval  before  again,  1854,  she  lifted  her 
voice  in  a  second  raid  upon  English  laws  for  Englishwomen 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  intervening  period,  with  its 
eventful  private  chronicle  of  perpetual  disputes,  anxieties, 
literary  labours,  and  successes,’"  of  friendships  and  bitter 


■"  The  Dream  and  Other  Poems,  1840.  The  Child  of  the  Islands, 
1845.  Stuart  of  Dunleath,  1851,  etc. 
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oiiinities,  had  been  clouded  by  many  losses  :  the  death  of  her 
mother,  of  a  brother  and  of  the  half- uncle,  Charles  Sheridan, 
with  whom  she  had  made  her  home.  Left  alone,  ‘  married  to  a 
“  man’s  name,  but  never  to  know  the  protection  of  this  nomiiial 
‘  husband,  nor  the  joys  of  family,  nor  the  everyday  companion- 
‘  ship  of  a  real  home — to  be  slandered,  tormented,  insulted,  to 

*  find  the  world  and  the  world’s  law  utterly  indifferent  to  her 
‘  wrongs  ’ — to  be  forbidden,  on  pain  of  worse  calumny  ‘  to  show 

*  preference  for  any  man,  even  a  preference  dictated  by  gratitude 
‘  for  generous  pity  that  has  lightened  many  dreary  days,’  such 
was  the  lot  of  Caroline  Norton  when  at  thirty-seven  she  took 
up  her  abode  in  Chesterfield  Street,  the  most  noted  wit,  as  she 
had  been  the  most  noted  beauty,  of  her  world. 

Lord  Melbourne’s  death,  1848,  broke  another  link  with  the 
past.  His  letters  bear  witness  to  what  his  loss  meant  to  her. 

‘  I  venture  to  say  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  express  a 
‘  wish  and  it  shall  be  instantly  complied  with  ’ — the  phrase  occurs 
in  a  letter  of  1836.  ‘  I  miss  you,  I  miss  your  society  and  con- 
‘  versation  every  day  at  the  hoius  at  which  I  was  accustomed 
‘  tr)  enjoy  them,’  he  wrote  in  the  suspension  of  daily  intercourse 
occasioned  by  the  trial.  It  was  further  suspended  by  the 
Queen’s  accession.  ‘  With  Lord  Melbourne,’  Greville  states, 
the  seventeen-year-old  Victoria  ‘  passes  more  hours  than  any 
‘  two  people  in  any  relation  of  life  perhaps  ever  do  pass  together.’ 
At  that  time  Mrs.  Norton  was  not  received  at  Couit,  nor  was  it 
until  the  Minister  was  superseded  in  the  singular  office  he  filled 
with  respect  to  the  Queen — whose  attachment  to  her  first 
Minister  was  only  equalled  by  his  devotion  to  her  service — that 
his  companion  of  elder  days  was  again  called  upon  to  fill  the 
blanks  in  her  old  friend’s  life  with  her  con.stant  forethought  and 
affection. 

As  the  premature  decline  of  strength  clouded  his  once  robust 
spirit  it  was  a  melancholy  task.  ‘  1  saw  Mrs.  Norton  one  day 
‘  when  she  had  just  been  with  Lord  Melbomne,’  Henry  Taylor 
.says,  making  note  that  Lord  Melbourne  had  quoted  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  himself  the  ‘  Agonistes  ’ : 

‘  Su  mucli  I  feel  iny  genial  spirits  droop. 

My  liopes  all  flat.  Nature  within  me  .seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself, 

.My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame, 

.And  I  .shall  shortly  be  with  those  that  rest.’  * 

*  Torren.><,  ( iting  tlie  story  .‘is  told  by  (Jreville,  substitutes  a  ‘  not  ’ 
for  the  ‘  and  ’  in  the  fourth  line.  This  was  not  so  (juoted  by 
Mrs.  Norton.  MS.  note  to  Torrens’  ‘  Life.’ 
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The  Work  of  Reform : 

In  May  1848  he  gave  his  last  vote — one  in  support  of  religious 
liberty.  In  November,  summoned  by  her  son  Fletcher’s  illness 
to  Lisbon,  immersed  in  preparations  for  the  journey,  Mrs. 
Norton  received  the  tidings  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  death. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  to  her  position  as  Lord  Melbourne’s 
friend  that  she  owed  a  large  measure  of  her  public  influence. 
But  other  friendships  there  were  which  contributed  largely  to 
render  her  a  power  in  the  work  of  reform.  They  were  not  the 
friendships  of  the  mere  lion-hunter,  nor  of  the  woman  who 
pays  in  flattery  what  she  demands  in  attention.  Men  distin¬ 
guished  in  all  walks  of  life  gathered  by  spontaneous  instinct 
even  in  the  waning  of  her  beauty  around  a  woman  who  was  as 
ready  to  listen  as  to  talk,  and  behind  whose  sharp  tongue,  versa¬ 
tile  talents,  biting  wit  and  sensitive  intelligence,  they  divined 
strong-hearted  courage,  eager  sympathies,  and  generous  purpose. 
Her  friendship  with  Henry  Taylor  covered  many  years.  Some 
amongst  her  letters  to  him  may  illustrate  what  manner  of 
friendships  were  those  she  made — their  vitality,  warmth  and 
sincerity  ;  they  interpret  also  to  us  of  a  later  generation  the. 
personal  charm  which,  if  it  did  not  always  avail  to  win  the 
causes  she  had  at  heart,  at  least  won  for  them  a  ready  hearing : 

‘  Will  you  dine  hen;  on  Sunday  at  half-jwst  seven  ?  I  do  not 
think  I  can  “  receive  ”  again — I  thought  I  was  fond  of  my  friends, 
but  I  find  1  am  not.  1  feel  very  much  worried  when  they  are  here, 
and  very  much  out  of  spirits  when  they  are  gone.  1  wish  to  amus<‘ 
myself  and  I  tainnot.  I  try  to  enjoy  all  the  liberty  of  doing  as  1 
please,  but  it  is  of  as  much  use  to  me  as  a  kite  to  a  child  whose 
holiday  is  without  a  breeze  to  fly  it.  I  wish  it  was  all  over  and  that 
people  were  discussing  what  I  was.  This  is  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
so  answer  it.’ 

Again — on  an  August  day  in  1838 — sent  down  to  her  waiting 
guest  there  is  a  gayer  note  : 

‘  You  must  assiduously  quote  to  yourself  and  answer  yourself, 
contradict  younself  and  justify  your  own  opinions  to  yourself  for  a 
little  while,  for  the  Devil  of  sitting  up  hath  been  very  potent  with  me, 
and  hath  driven  out  the  Angel  of  Early  Rising,  whose  golden  and 
sweet  face  is  becoming,  as  it  were,  as  the  face  of  a  friend  forgotten.’ 

Undated  comes  a  page  written  after  some  renewed  cause  of 
dejection : 

‘  Thank  you  for  your  note.  I  am  a  good  deal  beat,  and  that  is 
the  fact,  and  the  accident  of  writing  when  one  is  in  a  low  mood  t<» 
any  one  who  is  friendly  towards  me  is  apt  to  “  hatch  ”  the  expression 
of  sadness  into  life.’ 
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And  then  her  friend  is  about  to  marry : 

‘  1  hope  you  will  be  happy  ;  there  is  no  one  1  believe  deserves 
happiness  more,  and  1  also  hope  when  you  have  power  over  the 
destiny  of  another  that  you  will  remember  that  the  most  intelligent 
woman  (jo<1  ever  made  has  something  of  the  child  in  disposition, 
and  that  the  indulgence  shown  to  children  is  as  necessary  in  their 
case  (if  you  mean  either  to  be  happy)  as  with  an  infant  of  three  years 
old.  Do  not  laugh  at  me  for  lecturing  my  betters,  it  is  only  when  I 
think  of  some  fresh  and  uncomnienced  destiny  that  I  look  gravely 
and  sadly  back  to  all  the  mistakes  of  my  own.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  as  we  bring  more  courage  to  the  endurance  of  the  great  than  the 
lesser  evils  of  our  lives,  so  we  grant  more  indulgence  to  the  real  and 
positive  faults  of  our  every-day  companions  than  to  their  moods, 
their  habits,  their  small  waywardnesses,  and  the  points  where  they 
neither  fit  our  own  dispositions  nor  our  preconceived  notions  of 
what  would  suit  or  please  us - ’ 

Wiser  words  have  raiely  been  addressed  by  any  woman  to 
any  bridegroom ;  they  are  moreover  the  generous  words  of  one 
who  seeks  out  of  her  own  failure  to  create  for  others  success. 

Other  notes  follow — some  to  ‘  the  cheery  Bird  that  sings  ’ 
in  her  friend’s  cage.  Gay,  gentle,  affectionate  notes,  with  the 
graceful  little  drawings  that  show  she  too  remembers,  as  an 
elder  woman  by  many  years  of  sorrow,  that  quality  of  perpetual 
childhood  in  her  correspondent,  and  showing,  too,  that  in  the 
peaceful  riverside  home  of  her  ‘  poet  and  philosopher  ’  she  was  a 
solicited  guest.  ‘  You  shall  appoint  another  day,’  she  writes, 
when,  other  matters  intervening,  she  had  postponed  a  visit, 
‘  If  you  could  forgive,  without  forgetting  me  ! — and  1  wull 
‘  more  humbly  consider  it  in  the  Medes  and  Persians  style  of 
invitation  :  unchangeable.’ 

A  companion  who  could  put  aside  her  griefs  and  accept 
the  compensations  life  offered  for  its  great  reverses,  she  could 
also,  and  it  was  a  further  claim  to  friendship,  demand  sympathy 
of  a  sort  ‘  no  one  has  a  right  to  accept  who  cannot  look  to  it  as  a 
‘  source  of  comfort  both  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver.’ 

‘  1  send  you  a  pamphlet,’  *  she  writes  in  May  1854,  ‘  against  which  1 
know  all  prejudice  must  l)e  felt.  *  Unless  iiiy  life  could  present  the 
same  aspect  to  others  that  it  does  to  me,  unless  an  inspiration  of 
knowledge  could  be  given  to  them,  of  all  that  rests  between  me  and 
Heaven,  I  do  not  expect  indulgence.  Nor  do  1  expect  my  super¬ 
stitious  belief  that  I  have  suffered  unfairly  that  I  may  exert  myself 
to  bring  about  change  for  others,  to  seem  anything  but  a  laugliable, 
mad  fancy,  born  of  the  overrating  of  iiidividiial  power  and  individual 
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ciKluiaiice.  Such  as  it  is  I  seud  it  to  you,  and  to  your  good  little 
wife,  and  1  take  my  chance  of  the  objections  to  mv  having  written 
it  at  all.’ 

The  letter  received  prompt  response  : 

■  It  is  saying  little  to  say  that  my  feelings  and  understanding  are 
wholly  with  you.  I  wish  I  could  come  to  you  (the  illness  of  a  child 
preventing).  I  doubt  if  any  of  your  friends  has  a  stronger  feeling 
0)1  this  subject  than  A.  (his  wife).  If  I  do  )iot  say  more  believe  it  is 
because  everything  I  could  say  would  seem  idle  and  insufTicient.’ 

liy  such  friendships  Mrs.  Norton  moulded  the  public  opinion 
which  remoulds  laws. 

The  pamphlet,  printed  for  private  circulation,  was  written 
after  the  memorable  scene  in  the  Westminster  County  Court.  A 
test  case  concerning  her  husband’s  liabilities  and  her  debts 
having  been  submitted  for  trial,  Mrs.  Norton  had  been  sub¬ 
poenaed  as  one  of  the  many  witnesses  summoned.  Norton 
made  it  the  occasion  of  a  renewal  of  old  accusations — an  attack 
so  brutal  in  its  publicity  and  personality  that  Mrs.  Norton, 
betrayed  into  the  entire  loss  of  self-possession,  gave  utterance 
then  and  there  to  the  passion  of  the  moment.  The  ‘  court 
‘  burst  into  applause.’  The  law  was  still  on  George  Norton’s 
side,  but  public  feeling  anticipates  the  changes  the  public  con¬ 
science  demands. 

With  the  letter  to  the  Queen,  and  its  masterly  summing  up  of 
a  life’s  experience  and  its  practical  application  to  the  question  of 
reform,  Mrs.  Norton’s  work  was  done.  The  .sorrows  and  joys 
of  her  remaining  years  belong,  not  to  the  battlefield  of  the 
soldier,  but  to  the  private  memories  of  the  woman.  To  estimate 
the  exact  extent  of  Mrs.  Norton’s  influence  in  determining  the 
reform  of  law  is  impossible.  Her  views  concerning  the  ‘  wiki 
‘  and  stupid  theories  advanced  by  a  few  women,  of  “  equal 
‘  “  rights  ”  and  “  equal  intelligence,”  ’  would  commend  them¬ 
selves  little  to  one  section  of  present-day  womanhood.  ‘  I, 
‘  for  one,  believe  in  the  natural  superiority  of  men.  The  natunil 
‘  position  of  woman  is  one  of  inferiority.  Amen  !  .  .  .  That  is  a 
‘  thing  of  God’s  appointing  not  of  man’s  devising,’  she  adds, 
with  the  light  heart  of  a  woman  who  has  carried  the  citadel. 
And  apart  from  jest,  the  drift  of  thought  throughout  her  fictions 
emphasises  her  position.  She  was  wholly  adverse  to  any  move¬ 
ment  tending  to  subject  the  dignity  of  natuial  in.stincts, 
leading  to  wife  and  motherhood,  to  an  ideal  where  intellectual 
aims  or  other  ambitions  predominate.  She.  woidd  have  echoeil 
George  Kliot’s  mature  conclusion  with  n^gard  to  the  doctrines  of 
advanced  educationalists :  ‘  Average  people,  who  form  the 
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‘  majority,  should  be  taught  to  make  their  happiness  in  making 
‘  the  happiness  of  those  around  them.’  *  With  many  another 
woman  she  was  quick  to  perceive  that  the  exaltation  of  the 
intellectualist  few  inevitably  leads  to  the  depreciation  of  those 
natural  emotions,  in  whose  exercise,  in  regions  the  intellect 
knows  not  of,  the  well-being  of  the  many  will  always  lie. 

Alary  Shelley,  who  at  twenty  had  written  ‘  Frankenstein,’ 
and  whose  passion  for  self-culture  is  demonstrated  by  the  pages 
of  her  journal,  unhesitatingly  endorsed  Mrs.  Norton’s  views  :  f 

‘  You  speak  of  woman’s  intellect.  We  can  scarcely  do  more  than 
judge  by  ourselves.  I  know  that,  however  clever  I  may  bo,  there  is 
in  me  a  vacillation,  a  weakness,  a  want  of  eagle-winged  resolution 
that  appertains  to  my  intellect  as  well  as  to  my  moral  character, 
and  renders  me  what  I  am,  one  of  broken  purposes,  failing  thoughts, 
and  a  heart  all  wounds.  Aly  mother  had  more  energy  of  character  ; 
still  she  had  not  force  of  imagination.  In  short,  my  belief  is,  whether 
there  be  sex  in  souls  or  not,  that  the  sex  of  our  material  mechanism 
makes  us  fpiite  different  creatures,  better  though  weaker,  but 
wanting  in  the  higher  grades  of  intellect.’  ‘  I  cannot  live,’  she  says 
elsewhere,  ‘  without  loving  and  being  loved.’ 

And,  in  truth,  to  live  without — for  such  women  as  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  Caroline  Norton,  Mary  Shelley,  and  all  whom 
nature  has  sealed  for  wife  and  motherhood — is  to  be  defrauded 
of  their  highest  heritage  as  human  beings.  To  repeat.  The 
woman  who  loves  out  of  measure.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  serves 
for  example,  defaces,  not  seldom,  physically  and  mentally  the 
substratum  of  the  vital  forces  common  both  to  man  and  woman. 
Hut  the  woman  who  of  set  purpose  passes  love  by,  incurs  also 
risks  it  is  well  to  face.  In  her  the  common  basis  of  human 
nature  is  impaired  by  the  suppression  of  the  feminine  element  in 
union  with  which  its  perfection  rests.  Nature  does  not  suffer 
deviations  from  what  is  normal  without  inflicting  penalties 
physical  and  moral.  Feminine  instincts,  frustrated,  balked  of 
their  true  aim,  deflected  from  their  true  goal,  exact  reprisals  not 
alone  from  the  individual  but  from  the  race.  Nor  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  most  opposite  worlds,  worlds  of  utterly  different  tastes, 
pursuits  and  classes,  are  symptoms  lacking  w'hich  should  serve 
as  danger-signals  to  physiologist  and  psychologist  alike. 

*  Quoted  in  The  Englishwoman.  Section,  ‘  The  Woman’s 
Cause.’ 

t  Letter  to  Mrs.  Gisborne,  18.35. 
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Art.  III.— the  ENGLISH  PEASANT. 

J .  A  History  of  the  English  Agricultural  Labourer.  By  Dr.  W. 
Hasbach,  Profe.ssor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univeraity  of 
Kiel.  Newly  edited  by  the  author  and  translated  by  Ruth 
Kenyon.  London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son.  1908. 

2.  Life  in  an  English  Village:  an  Economic  and  Historical  Survey 
oj  the  Parish  of  Corsley  in  Wiltshire.  By  M.  F.  Davies. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1909. 

^Phe  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  w'ill  certainly  note 
among  its  salient  features  a  remarkable  movement  which 
has  resulted  in  the  regeneration  of  the  peasantry  of  England,  and 
in  a  marked  improvement  of  their  condition.  From  a  state 
of  hopeless  dependence  they  have  risen  to  one  of  some 
independence,  from  paupers  paid  by  the  parish  they  are  gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  men  of  self-reliance,  who  earn  substantial,  if  not 
high,  wages.  The  labourer  is  now  always  in  theory,  and  often 
in  fact,  a  free  and  independent  elector,  one  with  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  his  country,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century  he  had  no  more  influence  on  the  course  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs  than  the  cattle  whom  he  tended  in  the 
fields.  From  a  state  of  ignorance  he  is  being  raised  to  one  of 
partial  knowledge ;  his  children  no  longer  use  their  strength  in 
manual  labour  fields  when  they  should  be  acquiring  necessary 
elementary  knowledge,  and  they  receive  a  sound  education 
\vithout  cost  to  their  parents.  They  are  thus  placed,  as  they 
should  be,  in  a  position  of  equality  with  the  children  of  the 
townsman  ;  they  have  before  them  a  career.  His  wife  and 
daughters  have  ceased  to  toil  in  the  fields,  and  they  can  give  to 
liis  home  due  attention  as  housewives.  Those  homes  are  not — 
through  no  fault  of  his— as  healthy  and  commodious  as  they 
should  be,  but  even  the  rural  cottage  is  becoming  better  and 
more  wholesome. 

Such  are  the  broad  characteristics  of  the  change  which  has 
come  over  this  class  of  the  community  during  the  last  century, 
in  the  beginning  of  which,  owing  to  various  causes,  economical 
and  social,  the  peasantry  of  England  had  fallen  into  a  hapless 
state,  and  if  Dr.  Johnson’s  doctrine  be  sound,  that  the  condition 
of  the  poor  is  the  true  mark  of  national  discrimination, 
then  one  must  admit  that,  though  the  state  of  the  peasantry  is 
neither  perfect  nor  ideal,  the  advancement  in  their  condition  is  a 
sign  of  national  prosperity. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  understand  these  changes,  or  even  the 
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present  position  of  the  English  peasantry,  and  the  possibilities 
and  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  this  class  in  remoter  times.  We  cannot  separate 
the  past  from  the  present,  and  to  form  a  fair  judgement  upon 
modern  movements  and  schemes  is  impossible,  unless  we  know 
in  some  degree  at  least  how  the  present  state  of  this  class  has 
been  reached.  Habits  and  customs  cannot  be  suddenly  changed 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  power  of  social  forces  is  often 
more  effective  than  statutes  of  the  realm.  Many  legislative 
mistakes  would  have  been  avoided,  and  many  disappointments 
prevented,  if  the  currents  which  have  produced  social  results 
had  been  more  accurately  measured. 

Though  diminished  in  numbers,  the  rural  labourers  of  England 
form  a  class  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
the  outlines  of  its  history  we  shall,  in  the  following  pages, 
endeavour  to  sketch.  The  story  is  sometimes  depressing,  for 
its  culminating  point  is  the  economic  and  social  downfall  of  a 
class,  whilst  the  modern  details  of  the  narrative  show  that  for 
a  century  and  a  half  we  have  been  trying  in  a  rather  half¬ 
hearted,  and  not  very  clear-sighted  manner,  to  repair  the  well- 
meaning  mistakes  of  our  forefathers. 

It  is  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  a  word  on  the  two 
works  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  That  of  Dr.  Hasbach 
— without  which  this  review  of  the  English  peasantry  would 
have  been  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty — is  an  admirably 
careful  and  comprehensive  volume,  an  immense  storehouse  of 
verified  facts  and  figures.  Compression  such  as  is  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  a  work  of  this  kind — which  we  could  wish 
had  come  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  countrymen — a  book  which 
surveys  the  scene  from  the  Saxon  period  to  our  own  age,  negatives 
literary  art,  but  henceforth  the  student  of  English  society  will 
find  in  Dr.  Hasbach’s  book  a  reliable  and  a  permanent  assist¬ 
ant.  Miss  Davies’  book  is  a  minnow  by  the  side  of  a  Triton, 
but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  less  valuable ;  it  is  an  important 
as  well  as  a  close  study  of  the  economic  and  social  condition 
of  a  single  English  village  of  to-day,  which  illustrates  present 
conditions. 

Even  to-day,  when  modern  hfe  has  lessened  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  and  modified  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  village,  the  peasant 
oftentimes  retains  more  marked  and  peculiar  features  than  are 
to  be  found  in  other  members  of  the  community.  Frederick 
Bettesworth  working  in  a  Surrey  garden  is  of  the  same  tough  fibre 
and  possesses  the  same  uncomplaining  endurance  as  Toussaint 
Lumineau  toiling  from  sunrise  to  sunset  among  the  verdant 
meadows  of  La  Vendee.  The  true  peasant  seems  almost  a 
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part  of  the  vegetation  among  which  he  labours.  Tenacity  and 
taciturnity,  a  narrow  outlook  united  not  infrequently  among  the 
shrewder  men  with  a  curiously  clear  vision,  which  is  bred  of 
hours  of  silent  work  behind  the  plough  or  in  the  sheepfold — 
‘  en  travaillant,  il  continuait  de  raisonner  sur  les  choses  de  la 
‘  vie  ’ — these  traits  everywhere  characterise  him. 

But  in  works  such  as  those  we  have  just  referred  to  and  in 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  cannot  study  the  peasant  as  a  man  ; 
in  these  we  must  regard  him  as  one  of  a  class.  The  peasant  in 
the  field  and  in  the  cottage,  in  his  habits  and  thoughts,  can  only 
be  ob.served  as  a  life  study,  or  in  the  works  of  writers  who 
have  delineated  him  from  first-hand  observation — in  the  books 
of  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  for  instance,  who  have 
presented  us  with  so  many  admirable  portraits  of  the  peasantry  of 
western  England.  But  when  considering  agricultural  labourers 
as  a  class,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  too  sweeping 
generalisations  in  relation  to  the  individual,  since  a  peasant 
whether  prosperous  or  unfortunate  will  seem  to  live  pretty  much 
the  same  life.  For  labour  of  the  countryside,  all  the  world  over, 
though  it  may  differ  locally,  has  necessarily  certain  broad  and 
common  characteristics ;  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor  have 
consequently  many  points  of  similarity  in  all  lands  and  ages, 
and  under  varying  fortunes. 

Consequently  in  spite  of  the  changes  which  each  generation 
has  witnessed,  the  same  types  are  prominent,  and  tradition  is  often 
stronger  than  circumstance.  Therefore  in  a  review  extending 
over  a  long  period  of  time  we  must  not  forget  that  the  leading 
features  of  each  age,  striking  though  they  may  be  and  essential 
to  be  understood,  do  not  alter,  to  the  degree  that  might  be 
expected,  many  of  the  permanent  features  in  the  character  of  the 
English  peasant. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  take  a  momentary  survey  of  the  early 
scene,  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  manorial  system. 

The  free  tenants  of  the  manor  were  in  a  small  degree  and  at 
exceptional  times,  such  as  seed-time  and  harvest,  casual  labourers 
on  the  home  farm,  and  some  fulfilled  duties  as  superintendents, 
but  the  unfree  men  were  principally  the  true  predecessors  of  the 
rural  labourers  of  our  own  day.  These,  too,  were  tenants  either 
of  large  or  small  holdings,  working  on  the  demesne  for  three  days 
in  the  one  case,  for  a  less  time  in  the  other.  The  cottagers 
— those  who  held  only  from  two  to  five  acres — formed  yet  another 
class,  labouring  for  one  day  a  week,  without  teams,  and  with 
hands  and  tools  only. 

But  as  both  freemen  and  villeins  were  bound  only  to  render 
certain  definite  services  by  the  custom  of  the  manor,  there  were 
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a  number  of  workors,  men  especially  concerned  with  live 
stock — shepherds  and  dairymen  and  women — who  laboured 
on  the  demesne  day  by  day  and  were  usually  paid  by  allow¬ 
ances  of  provisions  and  cloth,  sometimes  also  by  a  share  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  or  by  the  produce  of  small  holdings.  In  a 
large  measure  therefore  rural  labour  formed  an  element  in  a  form 
of  agricultural  co-operation,  in  which  almost  every  one,  from 
the  lord  and  his  bailiffs  and  stewards  down  to  the  sower  of  the 
seed,  had  some  interest  in  the  land  of  the  locality,  forming  a 
domestic  working  partnership  and  community  which  lived  on 
and  was  attached  to  the  soil. 

‘  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  manor  represented 
a  highly  developed  organisation  of  labour,  but  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  modern  sense  were  non-existent.  The  majority  of  thi* 
villagers  did  not  work  exclusively  for  others,  the  well-to-do  villeins 
worked  for  themselves  half  or  two-thirds  of  their  time,  and  the 
freemen  were  mainly  occupied  on  their  own  holdings.  Almost  all 
of  them  had  land  and  capital ;  and  most  of  them  were  personally 
unfree,  and  were  therefore  incapable  of  concluding  a  labour  contract 
as  understood  in  modern  law.  Here  and  there  possibly  a  freeman 
may  have  hired  himself  out  for  wages,  in  which  case  he  would  become 
wha  t  wo  mean  by  a  labourer.’  * 

From  this  form  of  intimate  relationship  there  finally  emerged 
three  distinct  and  separate  classes  of  persons  interested 
in  agriculture — landlords,  tenant  farmers,  and  day  labourers, 
the  latter  having  no  proprietarial  connexion  with  the  land, 
while  each  class  with  its  particular  interest  was  adverse  to 
the  others.  The  landlord  became  a  capitalist  who  desired 
to  obtain  the  best  return  for  his  money  ;  the  tenant  wished  to 
pay  as  low  a  rent  as  possible  to  the  landlord,  and  as  small 
wages  as  possible  to  the  labourer,  and  therefore  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  an  ill-paid  and  dependent 
labourer  became  desirable.  The  beginnings  of  the  change  from 
the  ancient  and  harmonious  form  of  agricultural  life  which 
we  have  already  sketched  are  visible  so  early  as  the  century 
and  a  half  1200  to  1350,  a  change  produced,  as  every  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  rural ‘labourer  has  been,  by  potent 
economical  and  political  causes.  The  expansion  of  trade 
increased  the  prosperity  and  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
men  and  money  multiplied.  The  lord  of  the  manor  released 
the  services  of  the  tenants  for  cash,  or  received  money  instead 
of  labour,  and  in  their  place  there  came  upon  the  farm  as 
labourers  ‘  the  propertyless  offspring  of  freeholders,  virgaters. 


*  Hasbach,  p.  10. 
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‘  or  cottiers,  and  also  such  tenants  as  had  holdings  too  small  to 
‘  maintain  them,’  and  in  addition  migratory  labourers  appeared 
at  particular  seasons,  similar  to  the  gangs  of  Irish  labourers  who 
during  the  last  century  were  to  be  found  at  harvest  time  in  some 
parts  of  England,  and  like  the  groups  of  wandering  haycutters, 
wlio  were  a  familiar  feature  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  in 
the  meadows  of  Middlesex.  The  main  division  of  the  rural 
labourers  thus  became  that  of  farm  servants  and  ordinary  day 
labourers.  Simultaneously,  however,  with  this  change  came 
another,  the  multiplication  of  holdings  by  tenants  who  paid 
rent  to  the  great  landowner,  worked  on  his  farm,  and  often 
employed  the  labour  of  the  smaller  farmer.  But  at  the  end 
of  this  particular  period,  1348-9,  that  terrible  national  devas¬ 
tation  the  Black  Plague  broke  out,  resulting,  from  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  population,  in  the  rise  of  wages,  and  in  a  greater 
mobility  of  labour — in  ‘  flights  ’  of  villeins.  The  Peasants’  Rising 
of  1381 — an  event  of  national  importance — was  later  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  unrest  among  the  peasantry,  which  was 
produced  by  these  several  causes.  But  we  must  note  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1349,  the  object  of  which,  because  of  the  deficiency 
of  farm  labourers,  was  to  oblige  ‘  every  man  or  woman  free  or 
‘  bond  ’  to  serve  at  a  rate  of  wages  not  higher  than  heretofore. 
In  1351  came  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  by  which  agricultural 
servants,  carters,  ploughmen,  shepherds,  swineherds,  and  all  other 
servants  were  to  appear,  tools  in  hands,  in  the  market  towns, 
there  to  be  publicly  hired.  Here,  as  Dr.  Hasbach  points  out, 
we  find  the  beginning  of  the  labour-hiring  fairs,  so  common  in 
later  years  throughout  England,  and  of  which  even  yet  in  some 
remoter  districts  of  the  North  traces  may  be  found.  More 
important  still,  we  recognise  in  it  a  greater  break-down  of  the 
old  manorial  system,  and  the  creation  of  a  class  of  agricultural 
workers  not  necessarily  attached  to  the  land.  This  legislation, 
like  all  legislation  which  is  contrary  to  strong  social  and 
economical  influences,  was  ineffective,  as  was  that  which  followed 
whereby,  among  other  things,  it  was  attempted  to  prevent 
the  migration  of  labourers  into  towns.*  The  advance  in 
trade,  the  consequent  growth  of  towns,  and  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  England,  caused  then,  as  it  has  caused  since,  and 
not  in  England  only,  a  migration  of  the  rural  population  to  cities, 
where  wealth,  freedom,  and  amusement  were  to  be  found.  Thus 
the  pohticians  and  the  philanthropists  of  to-day  who  are  endea¬ 
vouring  to  find  means  to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  rural 


*  31  Edward  III.  30,  c.  10.  (Tlie  punishment  of  labourers,  etc., 
departing  from  their  service  into  another  county.) 
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population  to  urban  centres  are  engaged  on  the  same  task  as 
their  forefathers  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Petitions  were 
presented  to  Parliament  in  which  ‘  it  was  prayed  that  villeins 
‘  might  not  be  admitted  to  towns,  there  to  become  artisans, 
‘  mariners  or  clerks,  and  that  their  children  might  no  longer  be 
‘  allowed  to  go  to  the  schools  nor  to  attain  their  freedom  by 
‘  admission  into  the  town.’  *  In  the  wide-spreading  lands  of 
Central  Europe  there  is  not  to  be  found  the  proximity  which 
existed  in  England  of  town  to  country,  of  village  to  city  ;  the 
geographical  conditions  of  England  thus  in  an  early  stage  of 
its  history  affected  the  position  of  the  agricidtural  labourer. 
The  extension  of  English  commerce  demanded  a  supply  of 
sailors,  and  it  was  through  the  seaports  that  this  demand  had  in 
some  measure  to  be  supplied,  and  in  this  way  maritime  commerce 
affected  the  condition  of  rural  workers,  who,  gravitating 
towards  the  towns,  became  in  some  degree  by  themselves  or  their 
children  the  makers  of  England’s  greatness  on  the  seas.  This 
early  freedom  of  movement,  drawing  the  more  energetic  from 
country  to  town,  explains  also  to  some  extent  the  retrograde 
position  of  the  English  labourer  through  many  generations. 
Even  to  the  twentieth  century  the  energy  of  the  class  showed  itself 
not  in  attempts  at  political  or  social  amelioration,  but  in  departure 
from  the  stagnation  and  the  dependence  of  rural  districts  to  those 
urban  centres  where  individual  capacity  of  whatever  kind  found 
opportunity  for  developement.  The  making  of  England  by  means 
of  commerce  and  seamanship  thus  affected  the  position  of  the 
rural  workmen  ;  but  as  these  in  more  or  less  degree  were,  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  connected  with  the  land,  t  the  townward 
migration  merely  prevented  the  growth  of  a  labouring  proletariat, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  mass  of  agricultural  labourers 
became  less  energetic,  more  subservient,  and,  it  may  be,  more  con- 


*  Hasbacli,  p.  25,  note. 

t  ‘  By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  free  labour  had 
come  to  be  the  predominant  factor  in  the  organisation  of  labour 
on  the  land  ;  but  the  Legislature?  still  put  its  freedom  of  movement 
und(?r  considerable  limitations.  The  labouring  class  falls  into 
two  sections,  namely,  servants  on  the  one  hand,  and  day  labourers 
on  the  other  ;  and  as  compared  with  the  pending  period  there  was  a 
change  in  the  numerical  proportion  of  servants  to  labourers.  The 
labourers  were  not,  however,  propertyle.s.s.  When  the  villages  were 
yet  untouched  by  enclosure  they  still  held  house,  garden,  stock,  and 
right  of  common,  and  in  many  cases  land  also.  Where  enclosure 
had  occurred  it  is  true  that  a  proletarian  class  had  appeared  ;  but 
even  they  had  their  connection  with  the  land  re-established  by  the 
Act  of  1589.’  Hasbach,  p.  41. 
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tented  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  But  one  lesson  at 
least  we  may  learn  from  this  feature  of  medieval  English  life,  that 
no  measures,  legislative  or  social,  will  in  a  country  the  size  of 
England,  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  modern  locomotion, 
ever  keep  the  more  active  portions  of  the  rural  population  on  the 
land,  for  the  same  causes  are  at  work  to-day  as  existed  in  long 
past  centuries.  Movements  of  this  kind  may  be  retarded  or 
accelerated,  and  alterations  or  modifications  in  the  system  of 
the  tenure  of  English  land,  such  as  the  facilitating  of  the  transfer 
of  real  property,  may  cause  men  to  remain  more  in  rural  districts, 
but  that  any  large  change  is  possible  in  a  feature  which  has 
existed  for  centuries  appears  wholly  unlikely. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  national  life,  the  inevitableness 
of  the  changes  which  culminated  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  more  especially  the  enclo¬ 
sures  of  common  land,  and  the  system  of  large  farms,  which 
affected  the  rural  labourers  so  disastrously,  appears  clear. 
England  was  a  commercial  country — the  commercial  instinct 
was  increasing.  It  affected  the  aristocracy,  whose  younger 
members  sometimes  became  merchants ;  ‘  in  England  as  well 
‘  as  in  Italy  to  become  a  merchant  of  foreign  commerce  has 
‘  been  allowed  as  no  disparagement  to  a  gentleman  born, 
‘  especially  to  a  younger  brother’  (1GG9).  So  the  younger 
brother  became  a  merchant,  and  the  elder  married  the  daughters 
of  wealthy  men  of  business,  and  merchants  on  the  other 
hand  invested  their  profits  in  land ;  for  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  onwards  there  was  a  tendency  to  the  purchase  of 
landed  estates  by  rich  men  from  towns,  and  to  the  treatment 
of  land  from  a  business  point  of  view.  The  landowner  was  in 
fact  growing  into  an  agricultural  capitalist  with  aristocratic 
instincts  in  a  feudal  atmosphere.  Small  properties  were  in 
some  measure  swallowed  up,  and  legislation  favoured  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  the  germs  of  the  eighteenth-century  revolution  were  in 
fact  visible  long  before  they  became  really  active.  Illegitimate 
enclosures  were  to  be  found  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  they 
were  certainly  one  cause  of  the  agrarian  outbreak  in  Norfolk 
of  I, 549,  an  outbreak  which  did  something  to  check  encroachment 
upon  common  pastures.  The  force  of  eighteenth-century 
enclosure,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  in  its  legality,  and  in  the  specious 
way  in  which  it  ai)peared  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  commoners. 
The  peasant  did  not  know  till  too  late  that  his  social  and 
economical  position  was  vitally  and  permanently  changed.  The 
importance  then  of  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  our  purpose  lies  in  its  effect  on  the  English  peasantry; 
it  everywhere  touched  English  agriculture  with  the  business  spirit, 
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which  necessarily  produced  the  enclosure  not  only  of  waste  land 
but  of  common  fields,  scientific  farming,  and  an  alteration  of  the 
status  of  rural  labourers.  At  its  inception  they  were,  if  not  farm 
servants  living  in  the  farmhouse  and  receiving  much  of  their 
wages  in  kind, — 

‘  day  labourers,  who  found  themselves  in  relatively  comfortable 
circumstances.  They  mostly  had  holdings  of  their  own,  and  in  many 
parishes  could  also  draw  an  income  from  the  commons.  They 
produced  many  of  their  requisite  implements  for  themselves.  Manu¬ 
facture  was  in  the  domestic  stage,  or  was  pursued  at  home  as  a  bye 
employment.  Even  in  winter  the  labourer  found  no  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment  ;  work  was  to  be  had  in  the  woods  as  well  as  in  the  barns.’  * 

Soon  this  state  of  things  was  changed,  and  finally  the  modern 
])easant  of  the  nineteenth  century  came  into  existence — one 
of  the  most  dependent  and  helpless  of  human  beings,  badly 
paid,  living  on  poor  relief,  or  charity  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  without  political  power,  and  with  neither  social,  moral, 
nor  political  aspirations. 

But  just  as  marked  social  and  economical  movements  tended 
to  the  degradation  of  the  labourer,  so  on  the  other  hand  he  has 
been  influenced  for  good  by  remarkable  national  changes. 
It  w'as  impossible  that  he  should  be  left  out  of  modern  demo¬ 
cratic  movements,  and  so  in  1884  he  received  the  franehise  ;  the 
desire  for  a  system  of  free  education  among  the  artisans  of  the 
towns  could  not  but  affect  him,  and  after  1886  he  was  able  to 
educate  his  children  free  of  cost.  His  total  severance  from  the 
land  became  more  and  more  the  subject  of  public  concern  as 
historical  knowledge  spread  and  public  men  began  to  perceive 
that  work  without  hope  is  demoralising.  Hence  has  arisen  a 
movement  in  the  towns  to  place  the  labourer  again  more  in  touch 
with  the  land,  and  the  Small  Holdings  Acts  of  1887-90-92  have 
followed,  and  also  various  statutes  for  the  creation  of  allotments. 
But  in  all  these  movements  the  rural  labourers  themselves 
have  taken  little  initiative,  and  the  improvement  in  their  condition 
has  not  originated  either  among  landowners  or  tenant  farmers, 
but  has  been  influenced  by  those  populous  centres  where  intelli¬ 
gence  is  more  vivid  and  sympathy  is  more  marked.  In  this 
resjject  the  modern  movement  has  differed  widely  from  the 
memorable  agrarian  outbreak  of  1549  in  the  eastern  counties 
under  the  leadership  of  Ket,  the  tanner,  in  which  the  several 
agricultural  classes  joined  to  prevent  illegal  enclosures  and  to 
obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 

We  have  thus  in  our  review  arrived,  as  we  have  already  said. 


Hasbach,  p.  67, 
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at  the  eighteenth  century,  theage  when  the  link  between  the  land 
and  the  labourer  was  finally  and  completely  severed.  Although 
there  had  been  in  the  past  some  labourers  who  were  without  this 
coniK'xion,  yet  they  formed  a  small  minority,  and  the  position  of 
rural  labourers  generally  before  enclosures  and  large  farms  became 
common  may  succinctly  be  summed  up  in  IJr.  Jlasbach’s  words: 

‘  Cottagers  rented  their  houses,  and  as  a  rule  a  small  piece  of  land 
‘  as  well  .  .  .  there  were  little  yeomen  or  copyholders  in  the  same 
‘  position  economically,  though  in  a  different  one  legally.  They  too 
‘  were  under  the  necessity  of  putting  their  labour  at  the  disposal  of 
‘  some  employer.’  The  labourer  was  reduced  from  this  semi- 
proprietarial  position  to  one,  as  observers  of  the  age  noted,  of 
a  mere  ‘  hireling,’  and  legislators  and  philanthropists,  with  the 
best  intentions,  for  years  to  come  succes-sfully  combined  to  in¬ 
crease  his  moral  and  social  degradation.  The  causes  of  the 
change  in  the  position  of  the  labourers  belong  to  the  general 
history  of  the  country ;  we  have  indicated  the  position  before 
these  effects  were  fully  visible.  After  their  operation  was  complete 
the  peasantry  had  descended  ‘  from  a  comfortable  state  of  partial 
‘independence  to  the  precarious  condition  of  hirelings.’  *  These 
are  the  words  in  which  a  Berkshire  clergyman  sums  up  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  1795  of  the  rural  labourers  in  his  county.  The  state  of 
the  labourers  varied  to  some  extent  in  different  parts  of  England, 
and  the  operation  of  social  and  industrial  causes  was  not  erjual  in 
its  effects.  Yet  we  may  take  the  above  (piotation,  that  of  an 
observer  at  once  kindly  and  shrewd,  to  indicate  in  a  general  way 
the  position  of  the  pciasant  in  the  South  of  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  had  become  habitually  de¬ 
pendent  on  parish  relief,  men  were  reduced  ‘  to  the  state  of 
‘  domesticated  animals,  fed,  lodged,  and  provided  for  by  the 
‘  parish  without  mutual  dependence  or  mutual  interest.’  And, 
if  the  peasant  could  not  obtain  that  parish  relief,  which  he  looked 
on  as  a  right,  there  were  yet  the  doles  of  the  charitable.  He  was 
badly  fed  and  poorly  houscid,  he  had  not  sufficient  money  to 
clothe  or  educate  his  children,  and  the  ale-house  was  his  only 
place  of  amusement.  He  lived  in  what  was  in  reality  an  habitual 
state  of  bankruptcy,  for  his  wages  were  generally  insufficient  to 
cover  his  expenditure.  Worst  filature  of  all,  he  had  become  the 
most  thriftless  and  hopeless  of  men.  This  position  of  dependence, 
the  absence  of  any  brightness  in  his  future,  is  made  more  vivid  by 
the  remarkable  progress  in  the  same  age  of  the  middle  class  in 
comfort,  in  wealth,  and  in  public  sj)irit. 

*  ‘  The  Case  of  the  Labourers  in  Husbandry  stated  and  considered,’ 
by  David  Davies,  Rector  of  Harkhain,  Berks.  Bath,  1795. 
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Deprived  of  their  interest  in  the  land,  the  rural  labourers  thus  fell, 
primarily  through  the  above  cause  and  next,  through  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  Poor  Law  and  through  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
into  a  depth  of  servility  which  brought  the  country  face  to 
face  with  a  grave  social  crisis.  In  1723  the  workhouse 
system  had  been  introduced,  which  in  later  years  has  proved  to 
be,  when  properly  worked,  the  best  preventive  against  the 
pauperisation  of  able-bodied  men  and  women.  Hut  in  the  time 
now  under  notice  the  workhouse  was  scarcely  more  than  a  kind 
of  village  almshouse.  That  which  was  erected  at  Corsley  in 
Wiltshire,  in  1773,  was  a  thatched  building  capable  of  containing, 
apparently,  some  forty  persons. 

‘  In  April  1774  there  were  thirty-six  inmates,  and  in  June  another 
batch  of  regular  pensioners  appears  to  liavt;  been  taken  in.  About 
twenty-five,  however,  remained  outside  the  house,  and  the  usual 
doles  and  payments  for  rent,  clothing,  and  funeral  e.xpenses  for  those 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  continue  in  the  same  way  as  before.’  * 

Inside  the  house  the  inmates  were  well  fed  and  clothed  f;  outside, 
a  generous  conception  of  poor  relief  prevailed.  Thus  in  1790 — we 
are  still  drawing  examples  from  the  history  of  the  same  village — 
three  shillings  was  given  to  a  woman  with  which  to  begin  house¬ 
keeping;  outdoor  relief  was,,in  fact,  an  addition  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  to  the  wages  which  the  labourer  himself  earned.  But 
as  the  century  drew  towards  its  close  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  rural  labourers,  arising  from  causes  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  was  aggravated  by  the  measures  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  took  with  the  intention  of  imj)roving  it,  and  the  labourers 
were  morally  lowered  w'ithout  being  materially  benefited.  By 
Gilbert’s  Act  (22  Geo.  III.  c.  83),  the  first  of  several  retrograde 
statutes,  employment  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  district  for  able- 
bodied  unemployed  workmen,  and  it  likewise  ‘  set  up  the  fatal 
‘  principle  that  the  wages  of  those  so  employed  should  be  received 
‘  i)y  the  parish,  which  should,  however,  pay  them  a  sufficient 
‘  maintenance.’  Hence  arose  three  systems — the  Koundstnan, 
Jjubour-rate,  and  Parish  Employment,  each  of  which  tended  to 
increase  the  thriftlessness  and  the  dependence  of  the  labourer, 
and  to  reduce  him  to  the  lowest  state  as  a  citizen.  'I’lieir  econo¬ 
mical  and  moral  failure  is  instructive  to-day,  when  the  same 
j)rinciple3  are  advocated  in  order  to  relieve  those,  whatever  their 
manual  occupation,  who  are  unable  to  find  employment.  The 

*  Life  in  an  English  Village,  p.  67. 

■f  ‘  The  bills  for  clothing  indicate  that  the  paupers  were  well 
dressed  as  well  as  well  fed.  Seven  pairs  of  gloves  were  purchased  for 
them  in  1774.’  Ibi'l.  p.  71. 
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workinf?  of  these  three  degrading  systems  will  be  understood 
by  the  following  explanation,  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Ilasbach  : 

‘  The  Roundsman  system  itself  was  split  into  three  sub-species  : 
the  ordinary  system,  the  special  system,  and  the  pauper  auction.  By 
the  first  and  most  usual,  “  the  parish  in  general  makes  some  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  farmer  to  sell  him  the  labour  of  one  or  more  paupers  at 
a  certain  price,  and  pays  to  the  pauper,  out  of  the  parish  funds,  the 
difference  of  that  price  and  the  allowance  which  the  scale,  according 
to  the  price  of  bread  and  the  number  of  his  children,  awards  him.” 
By  the  second,  “  the  parish  contracts  with  some  individual  to  have 
some  w'ork  performed  for  him  by  paupers  at  a  given  price,  the  parish 
paying  the  paupers.”  By  the  auction  system  the  unemployed, 
including  the  aged  and  infirm,  w'ere  put  up  to  auction  weekly  or 
monthly,  and  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 

‘  The  Labour-rate  system  was  an  agreement  between  the  rate¬ 
payers  to  employ  each  a  cc'rtain  number  of  paupers  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  not  according  to  his  need  for  labour,  but  according  to  the 
amount  of  his  rent  or  rates,  or  the  number  of  tin'  horses  he  used,  or 
the  extent  of  land  he  cultivated,  or  the  like. 

‘  However,  in  spite  of  all  three  forms  of  the  Roundsman  system 
and  of  this  proportional  allotment  of  labourers,  the  unemployed 
problem  was  still  present.  Moreover,  these  were  not  in  universal 
use,  nor  everywhere  applied  to  the  same  extent.  Thus  many 
parishes  were  forced,  unless  they  preferred  t  he  easii'r  method  of  alms¬ 
giving  pure  and  simple,  to  employ  their  poor  themselves,  which  they 
did  often  in  an  entirely  unproductive  manner,  reminding  one  of  the 
National  Workshops  of  1848.  This  is  the  metliod  of  Parish  Employ¬ 
ment.  Large  numbers  of  labourers  were  employed  together,  being 
known  as  “  gangs,”  often  under  an  overseer,  who  was  usually  quite 
powerless  and  not  seldom  terrorised.  “  Whatever  may  be  the 
general  character  of  the  parish  labourers,”  says  the  Report  (of  18.34 
on  the  Poor  Laws),  “  all  the  w'orst  of  the  inhabitants  are  sure  to  be 
among  the  numbers  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  such  an 
association  is  always  to  degrade  the  good,  not  to  elevate  the  bad. 
It  was  among  these  gangs,  who  had  scarcely  any  other  ('mploy- 
ment  or  amusement  than  to  gather  in  groups  and  talk  over  1  heir 
grievamjes,  that  the  riots  of  1830  appear  to  have  originated.’  * 

Side  by  side  with  these  several  forms  of  the  hiring  out  of  the 
labourer  by  the  parish,  there  grew  up  in  the  eastern  counties  the 
gang  system,  which  continued  beyond  the  middle  of  last  century. 
These  gangs,  from  twenty  to  forty  in  number,  consisted  of  married 
women,  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  children,  nomadic  groups 
of  cheap  workers,  sometimes,  if  the  field  of  labour  was  near,  living 
in  their  own  homes,  when  it  was  distant  sleeping  in  barns  and 
outhouses.  They  were  organised  by  a  gang-master,  by  whom 


*  Ilasbach,  p.  188. 
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they  were  paid,  and  who  in  his  turn  received  payment  from  the 
farmer  for  the  work  done  by  the  gang,  his  profit  arising  from  the 
difference  between  the  sum  received  from  the  farmer  and  the 
sum  paid  to  the  workers.  In  no  part  of  England  had  the  business 
spirit  of  farming  taken  a  greater  hold  than  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  the  gang  system  was  a  direct  result  of  it.  ‘  It  was, 

‘  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  profitable  system  for  landlord  and  farmer. 

‘  The  landlord  was  at  no  expense  for  house  building,  and  he 
‘  escaped  the  burden  of  the  poor  rates,  which  otherwise  would 
‘  have  been  thrown  upon  him.  The  farmer  got  cheap  labour, 

‘  which  worked  rapidly,  was  always  at  his  disposal  when  he 
‘  wanted  it,  and  could  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  work  was 
‘  done.’  *  Here  we  see  the  divorce  between  the  land  and  the 
labourer  in  its  most  acute  and  repulsive  form.  The  majority  of 
the  gang  workers  lived  in  the  ‘  open  ’  villages ;  that  is,  the  villages 
where  the  land  was  a  good  deal  subdivided,  so  that  there  was 
house  room  in  them,  whereas  in  the  ‘  closed  villages  ’  the  landlord, 
who  was  generally  the  owner  of  most  of  the  village,  either  refused 
to  build  new  cottages,  or  pulled  down  old  ones  in  order  to  prevent 
labourers  from  gaining  a  settlement  in  and  becoming  chargeable 
to  the  parish.f  Thus  we  see  these  groups  of  workers  under  the 
control  of  a  man  having  the  status  of  a  labourer,  and  who  on  an 
average  appears  to  have  by  letting  out  labour  made  a  profit 
somewhat  above  what  he  could  earn  as  a  labourer,  moving  about 
the  agricultural  districts  of  the  east  and  eastern  Midlands  from 
various  local  centres,  without  regard  to  health,  decency,  or 
morality,  regarded  with  no  human  interest  by  those  who  bene¬ 
fited  from  their  work,  living,  it  may  be  admitted,  a  life  of  freedom 
and  not  to  say  of  irresponsibility,  yet  often  urged  to  labour,  some¬ 
times  by  blows  as  well  as  words,  though  not  more  harshly  treated 
than  was  natural  under  a  system  which  was  based  on  purely 
commercial  motives.  The  public  gang  by  degrees  gave  place  to 
the  private  gang ;  in  other  words,  the  farmer  became  his  own 
gang-master.  Much  adverse  criticism  has  fallen  on  this  indivi¬ 
dual  which  should  rather  have  been  advanced  against  a  system 
than  against  persons,  because  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect 

*  Hasbach,  p.  198. 

I  ‘  The  condition  of  the  “  open  ”  villages  at  the  present  time  does 
not  appear  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  close  villages.  Cottages  in 
“  open  ”  villages  are  often  very  inferior  in  construction  and  con¬ 
dition  and  are  often  rented  higher.  They  not  infrequently  belong 
to  small  owners  who  have  invested  savings  in  them.  It  w’ill  be 
readily  understood  that  such  owners  have  generally  a  very  small 
margin,  if  any,  available  to  spend  in  repairs  or  additions.’  (Second 
Report  on  Earnings  of  Agricultural  Labourers,  1905,  p.  24.) 
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that  a  gang-master  would  have  any  other  guiding  motive 
than  a  desire  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  labour 
of  those  he  employed.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he 
‘sweated’  his  labourers  more  than  any  other  man  in  a 
similar  position  would  have  done.  He  was  in  many  respects 
one  of  them  socially,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  when  the 
system  of  private  gangs  came  into  vogue  those  who  formed 
them  were  in  a  worse  position  than  before  the  change ;  ‘  the 
‘  members  of  the  private  gangs  were  paid  lower  wages,  they  were 
‘  kept  equally  hard  at  work,  their  treatment  was  often  worse.’ 

Thus  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  rural  labourer  had  sunk  socially,  morally,  and  economically 
to  the  lowest  possible  state.  It  would  have  been  hard  for  a 
peasantry  to  be  in  a  worse  condition,  and  their  downfall,  as  has 
been  shown,  was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  rising  prosperity  of 
other  classes.  Their  sole  cause  for  thankfulness  was  that  they 
lived  in  a  free  country.  But  the  prosperity  and  improvement 
of  other  classes  must  sooner  or  later  have  affected  the 
state  of  the  rural  labourer,  and  from  about  1834  we  are  able 
to  follow  his  ascending  as  we  have  watched  his  descending 
fortunes.  This  rise  has  not  yet  ceased,  and  in  the  future  the 
connexion  between  the  land  and  the  labourer,  which  existed 
in  medieval  times,  may  to  some  extent  return  under  widely 
different  circumstances.  Poor  Law  legislation  and  practice 
had — combined  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life — completed 
the  ruin  which  changes  of  agriculture  and  the  enclosure  of 
commons  and  the  abolition  of  common  fields  had  begun,  but, 
as  we  shall  see,  they  presently  raised  the  labourers  from  their 
unfortunate  condition.  We  must  date  the  period  of  the 
amelioration  of  their  lot,  economical,  moral,  and  political,  from 
the  year  1834.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  accurately  the  close 
of  the  period  of  what  Dr.  Ilasbach  calls  free  labour,  but 
which  might  perhaps  be  called  proprietarial  labour,  to  mark 
the  connexion  between  the  labourers  and  the  land.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  when  we  reach  this  particular  year,  and  look  before 
and  after,  we  see  plainly  how  the  history  of  the  Enghsh  rural 
labourer  falls  into  three  distinct  periods — the  latest  of  which, 
extending  over  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century,  has  not  yet 
ended.  During  this  last  period  we  see  social  progress,  slow  un¬ 
questionably,  but  unquestionably  also  sure,  the  remedying  of 
past  mistakes,  and  the  modification  of  a  state  produced  by  causes 
which  were  essential  to  national  progress  and  partly  by  measures 
intended  to  benefit  the  particular  class  whose  fortunes  we  are 
now  surveying. 

Convenient  though  it  is  to  emphasise  the  divisions  which 
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present  themselves  so  distinctly  in  a  retrospect  of  the 
English  peasantry,  there  is  danger  lest  we  forget  that  social 
habits  and  customs,  though  they  may  be  modified  by  economical 
changes,  do  not  alter  sharply  and  quickly.  As  a  partner  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  one  of  a  small  community,  the  peasant 
shared  in  the  simple  enjoyments  which  were  common  to  all 
rural  inhabitants.  As  he  became  a  hireling,  and  the  division 
between  classes  became  more  defined,  changes  necessarily 
followed  in  his  social  existence.  It  became  year  by  year  leas 
joyous,  but  it  retained  old  forms  long  after  the  spirit  of  them 
was  gone,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  ancient  English  village  hfe  entirely  ceased.  That  life 
has  became  more  monotonous ;  harvest,  and  shearing,  and 
wedding  feasts  are  no  more  ;  the  itinerant  ballad-singer  has  for 
ever  departed ;  the  simple  music  which  was  a  constant  feature 
of  village  life  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  places  survived  as  the  church  orchestra  with  its  violins 
and  bassoons  into  the  last  century, — 

‘  She  turned  in  the  high  pew  until  her  sight 
Swept  the  west  gallery,  and  caught  its  row 
Of  music-men  with  viol,  flute,  and  bow. 

Against  the  sinking,  sad  tower  window  light,’ — 

that  too  has  gone,  even  in  remote  Wessex. 

Rut  we  must  leave  scenes  of  Arcadian  simplicity  to  follow 
the  history  of  the  I'lnglish  peasant  as  he  began  to  emerge  from 
the  moral  and  economical  slough  of  despond  in  which  he  had 
been  immersed  by  the  immense  change  which  came  over  the  face 
of  England  on  the  destruction  of  the  common  field  system. 

The  year  1831  is  taken  as  the  starting-point  for  the  upward 
movement  because  a  vital  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  was  then  inaugurated  by  the  Legislature.  The  statute 
known  as  the  Act  for  the  Amendment  and  Better  Administration 
of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales,  or,  more 
shortly,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  marks,  says  Dr.  Has- 
bach,  ‘  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  slow  recovery  in  the  labourer’s 
‘  standard  of  life,  moral  and  material.  But  though  it  began  the 
‘  process  of  restoration,  it  was  not  passed  primarily  with  a  view' 
‘  to  his  interests,  and  it  brought  him  not  a  little  adversity.’ 
Remedial  action  is  often  in  its  inception  painful  for  a  patient, 
and  the  demoralising  effect  of  the  old  Poor  Law  had  become  so 
much  a  part  of  the  ordinary  existence  of  the  rural  labourer  that 
the  enforcement  of  new  principles — and  the  Act  was  followed 
in  1839  by  the  stringent  outdoor  Prohibitory  Relief  order — was 
certain  for  a  time  and  in  places  to  be  severely  felt.  It  was  aptly 
described  by  the  late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  as  ‘  wholesome 
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‘  surgery.’  We  are  not  engaged  in  a  consideration  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  recall  to  our  readers 
that  the  first  principle  of  the  new  legislation  was  that  paupers 
were  to  be  relieved  by  admission  to  the  workhouse ;  in  other 
words,  outdoor  relief  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
remedy  for  distress.  The  second  principle — one  which  is  in 
fact  simply  a  corollary  of  the  first — was  ‘  the  abrogation  of  the 
‘  duty  hitherto  laid  on  the  parish  of  finding  work  for  the  unem- 
‘  ployed  and  making  an  allowance  in  aid  of  inadequate  wages.’ 
It  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this  distance  of  time  from  the  beginning 
of  the  application  of  this  new  principle,  and  living  in  an  age 
when  the  indiscriminate  allowance  of  outdoor  relief  is  clearly 
recognised  as  demoralising  to  the  recipient,  adequately  to 
appreciate  the  shock  and  the  disturbance  which  this  new  prin¬ 
ciple  must  have  caused  to  the  peasantry  of  England.  Men  who 
had  never  given  a  moment’s  consideration  to  the  question  of 
earning  an  adequate  livelihood,  and  had  been  satisfied  to  look 
to  the  public  purse  to  fill  the  gap  between  their  wages  and  their 
expenditure,  and  who,  indeed,  w'ere  often,  as  we  have  seen,  paid 
by  the  parish,  now  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the 
workhouse.  The  discipline  was  wholesome  but  severe.  But 
the  rural  population,  whose  increase  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
old  Poor  Law,  was  too  numerous  to  allow  of  any  increase  in  wages 
arising  from  scarcity  of  labour,  in  spite  of  the  drain  from 
purely  agricultural  work  caused  by  the  developement  of  railways 
and  the  greater  facilities  for  emigration.  Consecpiently  the 
deficit  between  the  wages  of  the  chief  bread-winner  and  the 
amount  recpiired  to  sustain  the  family  had  to  some  extent  to  be 
made  up  by  the  labour  of  the  wife  and  children.  Women’s 
labour  and  child  labour  thus  became  important  factors  in 
rural  life  and  economy.  The  labour  of  children  continued 
until  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  but  tliough  that 
of  women  declined  in  the  ‘  seventies,’  it  did  not  become  practi¬ 
cally  obsolete,  except  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  till  the 
‘  eighties.’  If,  as  was  the  case,  a  woman  covdd  earn  pretty 
regularly  four  shillings  a  week,  and  the  wages  of  the  husband 
were  ten  shillings  a  week — these  additional  four  shillings  repre¬ 
sented  in  many  instances  the  margin  required  to  make  both 
ends  of  the  family  weekly  budget  meet.  When  we  note  also  the 
rise  in  the  wages  of  the  rural  labourer  himself  during  recent 
years  we  must  likewise  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  represents 
the  amount  which  used  to  be  earned  by  the  combined  field  labour 
of  husband  and  wife. 

Economic  changes,  however  beneficial,  are  inevitably  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  personal  hardship,  and  though  the  effect  of  the 
new  administration  was  gradually  to  make  the  agricultural 
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labourer  more  manly,  hia  financial  position  was  in  one  sense 
worse,  because  bis  income  was  less  certain.  Wages  did  not  rise 
substantially ;  there  were  fluctuations,  and  the  rates  of  wages 
were  variable.  Thus  in  the  north  in  1850-51  they  were  37  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  the  south.  Statistics,  however,  of  wages 
sufficient  on  which  to  found  very  definite  statements  are  un¬ 
fortunately  wanting ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  on  the  whole 
wages  rose — according  to  Caird  the  labourer’s  position  had 
improved  slightly  since  1770.  The  average  rate  in  the  counties 
visited  by  Arthur  Young  had  been  7s.  3d.,  and  Davies,  whose 
book  was  published  in  1795,  states  that  ‘  the  men’s  earnings  (in 
‘  Berkshire)  on  an  average  do  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  8s.  a 
week.’  In  1850  they  were  on  an  average  9s.  7d.*  If  we  accept 
the  figures  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour 
which  was  published  in  1893,  we  find  that  the  average  was  : 
1869  to  1870,  12s.  3d. ;  1869  to  1872,  14s.  8id. ;  1880  to  1881, 
14s.  Ifd. ;  1880  to  1892,  13s.  5|d.  —  showing,  to  use  Dr. 
Hasbach’s  language,  ‘  a  mild  improvement  in  the  position  of 
‘  labourers  in  the  south.’  This  ‘  mild  improvement  ’  appears  to 
have  continued,  for  in  the  Wiltshire  village  described  by 
Miss  Davies  (1905-6)  the  average  money  wage  of  twenty-seven 
labourers  was  13s.  lid.,  and  the  actual  real  wage — that  is,  the 
money  wage,  plus  the  value  of  a  cottage  and  garden  and  beer 
and  harvest  money — was  15s.  3.^d.t  According  to  official 

*  The  following  table,  1850-51,  is  given :  Average  wages  in  the 
North,  11s.  6d.  ;  South,  8s.  5d.  ;  West,  10s.  ;  East,  9s.  Id. 

t  ‘  The  normal  labourer’s  wage  is  14s.  or  1.5s.  Out  of  twenty-seven 
labourers  whose  earnings  have  been  ascertained,  two-thirds  receive 
one  of  these  sums — i.e.  eleven  get  15s.  and  seven  get  14s.  More  than 
half  the  labourers  in  receipt  of  1.5s.  are  given  beer  as  well ;  in  the 
other  cases  the  wage  is  nominally  14s.  and  Is.  extra  in  lieu  of  beer. 


No.  of  Men 

Money  Wage 

No.  of  Men 

Ileal  Wage 

ji.  fl. 

</. 

11 

15  0 

2 

17 

0 

7 

14  U 

() 

10 

0 

5 

13  0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

12.».  to  13». 

2 

15 

0 

according  to  season 

2 

15 

0 

1 

10  0 

T 

14 

0 

13 

Unknown 

3 

14 

0 

— 

— 

1 

13 

0 

_ 

— 

1 

13 

0 

_ 

— 

3 

12 

0 

— 

— 

13 

Unknown 

‘The  average  money  wage  of  the  twenty-seven  men  is  nearly 
13s.  lid.  ;  the  average  real  wage  is  15s.  3Jd.  If  we  divide  the 
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statistics,  the  average  weekly  wage  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
in  1902,  including  all  allowances,  was  17s.  5d.  as  against 
16s.  9d.  in  1898,  showing  an  increase  of  8<i.* 

But  the  cost  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  certainly 
diminished  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  Free  Trade  measures 
of  1846  and  the  following  years  began  to  be  felt,  and  railways 
touched  the  remote  districts  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  labourer  was  still  suffering  from  the  loss  of  commons  and 
common  land — a  loss  which  has  to  some  extent  of  late  years 
been  partially  lessened  by  the  creation  in  places  of  allotments — 
a  subject  to  which  we  .shall  presently  refer.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
rise  in  wages  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  a  sulliciently  high  standard  of  wages  in 
agricultural  districts  has  not  yet  been  reached.  In  Davies’ 
instructive  work  he  gives  a  number  of  family  budgets,  not  only 
of  persons  living  in  his  own  county,  but  supplied  by  corre¬ 
spondents  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  general 
result  showing,  on  a  comparison  of  income  and  expenditure, 
either  an  actual  deficiency  or  a  surplus  so  small  as  to  be  no 
protection  against  illness  or  old  age.  Miss  Davies  in  her  in¬ 
teresting  study  of  a  Wiltshire  village  has  applied  modern  scien¬ 
tific  tests  to  the  labourers  of  a  particular  district  in  the  south 
of  England,  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  illustration  of 
other  villages  south  of  London  at  the  present  time.  In  this  village 
there  were  recently  220  families,  and  of  these  twenty-eight  were 
in  a  state  of  primary  poverty ;  that  is,  the  income  was  below 
the  amount  required  to  supply  the  proper  necessaries  of  life. 
The  character  of  these  twenty-eight  households  was :  Able- 
bodied  labourers,  16  ;  retired  market  gardeners,  2  ;  labourers 
retired  from  old  age  or  sickness,  5  ;  warrener,  1 ;  women  house¬ 
holders,  4. 

Coming  to  the  next  grade,  we  find  thirty-seven  households 

twenty-seven  into  two  groups,  the  first  including  the  eighteen  men 
with  a  wage  of  14.?.  or  15«.,  the  second  the  nine  men  with  lower  wages, 
we  get  the  following  results  : 

n.  d. 

(jlroiip  I. — Average  money  wage . 14  7 

Average  real  wage . 1(>  1.2 

‘  These  eighteen  men  are  working  for  farmers  or  employers  resident 
in  the  parish.’  (p.  117.) 

*  Second  Report  on  wages,  &c.,  of  agricultural  labourers,  1905 
[Cd.  2376],  p.  45.  The  highest  average  weekly  wage  was  in  Durham, 
22s.  2d.,  and  the  lowest  in  Oxfordshire,  14.?.  6d.  The  average 
increase  on  sixty-nine  selected  farms,  from  1850  to  1903,  was  57  per 
cent. 
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which  for  one  reason  or  another  were  in  a  state  of  secondary 
poverty ;  that  is,  whose  income  does  not  give  a  margin  of  Is.  per 
week  above  primary  poverty.  In  other  words,  they  have  no 
reserve  power  to  meet  ill-fortune,  whether  it  arises  from  want 
of  employment  or  breakdown  of  health.  Of  these  households 
thirteen  are  labourers,  the  rest  carpenters,  small  shopkeepers, 
and  nine  are  women  householders.  We  find  therefore  twenty- 
nine  households  of  labourers  in  a  state  of  primary  or  secondary 
poverty  ;  there  remain  forty-one  households  which  are  above 
this  line,  and  of  these  forty-one  only  thirteen  have  a  child  or 
children  in  the  household.  In  fact,  the  wages  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  in  Wiltshire  to-day  are  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  properly  supporting  a  wife  and  family. 

Again,  out  of  a  total  of  121  children  of  labourers,  seventy-six 
were  brought  up  in  a  condition  which  precludes  a  sufficient 
supply  of  nourishing  food  or  good  clothing.  In  other  words, 
this  means  that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  future  has  not 
that  stamina — if  he  survives  his  childhood — to  enable  him  to 
compete  fairly  in  the  battle  of  the  world,  and  that  the  man  of 
the  present  as  of  the  past  for  some  generations  has  been  equally 
handicapped.  ‘  These  facts,’  says  Miss  Davies,  alluding  to 
certain  preceding  statements,  ‘  show  emphatically  that  the 
‘  dulness  and  deficiency  of  the  children,  even  in  a  rural  district 
‘  where  every  advantage  of  good  air  and  healthy  surroundings 
‘  is  obtained,  is  mainly  due  to  malnutrition.’ 

In  addition  to  more  formal  statistics,  a  number  of  family 
budgets  are  given  which  not  only  illustrate  how  income 
and  expenditure  do  or  do  not  balance,  but  also  present  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  household  of  an  English  labourer  in  tlie 
present  century.  Individual  capacity  has,  of  course,  much  to 
do  with  the  results  of  a  week’s  earnings  and  expenditure,  but  no 
one  can  consider  these  figures  without  perceiving  that  the 
standard  of  agricultural  wages  in  the  soutli  of  England  is  too 
low  for  the  proper  upbringing  of  a  family.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  first  budget  which  Miss  Davies  gives,  that  of  a 
labourer  with  a  wife  and  five  children.  His  wages  were  15s. 
per  week,  and  all  were  given  to  the  wife.  He  had  to  pay  Is.  Gd. 
for  house  rent,  5s.  a  year  for  twenty  poles  of  allotment  ground, 
and  2s.  5d.  to  a  friendly  society.  The  deficit  in  this  family 
statement  between  income  and  necessary  expenditure,  estimated 
by  the  standard  accepted  as  necessary  for  proper  sustenance, 
is  7s.  6i.  The  actual  expenditure  for  the  first  week  of  January 
1906  was  13s.  IJd.,  and  for  the  second  week  13s.  6Jd. ;  if  house 
rent  be  added  to  this  second  week  it  would  amount  to  15s.  O^d. : 
but  in  it  there  is  no  payment  for  clothing,  and  in  the  first  week 
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Girf.  only  for  stockings,  so  that  something  should  be  added  for 
clothing ;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  there  is  no  margin  for  the 
allotment  rent,  the  subscription  to  the  friendly  society,  or  for 
any  contingencies,  and  there  is  an  assumption  that  the  food  is 
sufficient,  which,  according  to  the  standard  taken  as  the  basis 
for  the  test  of  poverty,  it  is  not.  A  comparison  between  one 
of  the  family  budgets  collected  by  Miss  Davies  in  1905-G  with 
one  of  a  similar  family  in  the  eighteenth  century  enables 
us  to  realise  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  English 
peasant  : 

‘  Labourer,  wife,  six  children  (eldest  boy  of  fourteen,  youngest  an 
infant). 

‘  The  family  of  eight  live  in  a  three-roomed  cottage,  which  they 
get  rent  free,  with  small  garden,  from  employer.  The  man’s  wage 
was  1.3s.  ;  the  boy’s  wage,  3s.  6d. — making  16s.  6d,  per  week. 

‘  The  man  gets  3f.  over-money  at  Christmas,  and  now  and  then  a 
rabbit.  In  summer  they  are  allowed  to  collect  some  firewood  free, 

‘  All  earnings  are  given  to  the  wife.  They  have  no  beer,  and  man 
keeps  no  pocket-money. 


‘Expenditure  {January  6-12,  1906). 


s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Brc.'nl . 

Ill 

Brought  forward 

12 

1 

Flour . 

0 

5 

(jiratc  )K>lish 

0 

1 

Tea  .  .... 

0 

5 

Mr.  N.’s  Club  ,  . 

0 

■■li 

Sugar  . 

0 

8 

Mrs.  N.’s  Clothing  Club  . 

0 

3 

Bacon . 

1 

R 

Ellen’s  . 

0 

2 

Cheese . 

1 

2 

Eva’s  .,  ,, 

0 

2 

Fresh  butttu' 

0 

n 

Cwt.  coal  .... 

1 

li 

Salt  hiitt(^r  .... 

0 

» 

Lamp  oil  ...  . 

0 

H 

Best  lard  .... 

0 

4 

Milk . 

0 

•'li 

Soap . 

0 

li 

Salt . 

0 

oi 

Fresh  iwrk  .... 

1 

Ti 

1  dozen  boot  laces 

0 

2 

Candles  .... 

0 

n 

1  reel  black  cotton 

0 

1 

Pepper . 

0 

1 

1  card  angola 

0 

1 

Mustard  .... 

0 

1 

Wool  for  mending 

0 

2 

Starch . 

0 

li 

— 

— 

Cocoa  . 

0 

n 

Total  expenditure  . 

1.5 

4i 

Currants  .... 

0 

2 

Shoe  hlaeking 

0 

1 

The  rest  was  put  by  for 

boots.’ 

12  1 

*  No.  1  (End  of  Eighteenth  Century). 

‘  Weekly  expenses  of  a  family — a  man  and  his  wife  and  five 
children,  the  eldest  eight  years  of  age,  the  youngest  an  infant : 

s.  d. 

Flour  :  7.J  gallons,  at  lOd.  per  gallon . 6  3 

Yeast,  to  make  it  into  bread,  21d.,  and  salt,  IJd.  .  .04 

Bacon,  1  lb.,  boiled  two  or  three  times  with  greens  ;  with 

bread  and  potatoes,  makes  a  mess  for  children .  .08 
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Brought  forward . 7  3 


Tea,  1  oz.,  2d. ;  J  lb.  sugar,  6d. ;  J  lb.  butter  or  lard,  id.  1  0 

Soap,  J  lb.  at  9(/.  per  lb . 0  2^ 

Candles,  J  lb.  one  week  with  another  at  a  medium,  at  9(/.  0  3 
Thread,  thrum  and  worsted,  for  mending  apparel,  &c.  .  0  3 

Total . 8  11J’* 

If  from  the  point  of  view  of  medical  science  the  labourer  and 
his  family  have  not  now  sufficient  of  nourishing  food  and  warm 
clothing  to  enable  them  to  live  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  health, 
one  cannot  but  ask  the  question.  What  would  the  scientist  of 
to-day  say  of  the  living  of  the  labourer  in  the  eighteenth  century  ? 
The  answer  would  doubtless  be  that  it  was  wholly  inadequate 
and  was  the  cause  of  immense  mortaUty. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  review  of  a  subject  which  extends  over  a 
long  period  of  time  to  enter  at  greater  length  into  this  branch 
of  it ;  the  general  conclusion  only  can  be  formulated  that  the 
lot  of  the  labourer  in  regard  to  wages,  though  it  is  improved, 
is  not  yet  everywhere  satisfactory.  But  in  relation  to  this 
point  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  important  effect  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  upon  the  condition  of  the  rural  labourer. 
By  the  gift  of  old  age  pensions  the  State  has  made  up  the 
difference  which  existed  in  many  rural  budgets  between  an 
actual  balance  of  expenditure  and  iiicome,  and  a  provision  as 
a  reserve  for  old  age.  The  expenditure  may  in  many  cases 
be  insufficient,  if  judged  by  a  proper  standard,  but  it  is 
often  not  greater  than  the  income,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  permits  of  no  provision  for  old  age.  Recent  legislation 
has  changed  all  this,  and  a  labourer  who  is  now  able  to  make 
income  and  expenditure  meet  is  not,  as  he  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  Pensions  Act,  certain  to  be  without  means  when 
his  days  of  work  are  over.  On  the  contrary,  from  a  purely 
economical  point  of  view,  he  is  doing  all  that  is  required  of  him 
— paying  his  way  in  the  present,  and  with  a  provision  for  the 
future.  It  is  perhaps  irrelevant  to  this  particular  subject  to 
point  out  that  whilst  therefore  the  Pensions  Act  as  regards  the 
rural  labourer  is  apparently  not  detrimental  to  thrift,  it  may  be 
so  in  cases  of  those  artizans  who  receive  much  higher  wages  than 
the  country  workmen,  but  do  not  put  by  money  for  old  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  a  result  of  this  same 
legislation  must  be  to  save  the  pockets  of  farmers  in  one  way, 
because  the  gift  by  the  State  of  old  age  pensions  will  probably 
prevent  for  a  long  time  any  demand  for  a  further  rise  in  agri- 


*  The  Case  of  the  Labourers  in  Husbandry,  p.  8. 
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cultural  wages,  whilst  the  burden  of  old  age  pensions  is  borne 
by  the  whole  community  without  reference  to  their  occupations. 

A  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  peasant  as  a  wage- 
earner  to-day  leads  of  necessity  to  a  reference  to  the  subject  of 
agricultural  unions,  of  which  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
century  not  a  httle  was  heard,  and  the  existence  of  which  had 
certainly  a  remarkable  bearing  on  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  throughout  large  districts  of  England,  especially  in 
the  southern  Midlands  and  in  the  Eastern  counties.  Im¬ 
portant  as  the  unions  were,  we  can  now  see  clearly  enough 
that  in  point  of  time  they  do  not  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
history  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  that  they  were  an 
ephemeral  phenomenon ;  the  surprising  thing  is  that  they  had 
even  for  a  time  sufficient  cohesion  and  power  to  produce  any 
appreciable  effects.  As  to  their  influence  on  wages  it  is  difficult 
to  dogmatise,  for  their  exact  results  upon  wages  and  upon  the 
general  position  of  the  labourer  are  difffcult  if  not  impossible 
to  ascertain.  Commencing  in  the  spring  of  1872,  the  movement 
has  continued  with  various  fluctuations,  as  in  a  sudden  spurt 
in  1894,  until  the  present  time,  when  it  may  be  considered,  for 
practical  purposes,  to  have  come  to  an  end.* 

The  first  years  of  this  new  and  unforeseen  movement  were 
vigorous  and  sufficiently  remarkable  ;  it  attracted  the  attention 
and  the  sympathy,  as  well  as  the  material  aid,  of  social  reformers 
in  walks  of  fife  altogether  removed  from  the  quiet  existence  of 
the  peasant.  To  these,  indeed,  it  owed  not  a  little  of  whatever 
influence  it  may  have  had.  It  provoked  the  resentment  of 
many  landlords  and  farmers,  whilst  it  showed  that  the  time 
had  gone  by  when  agricultural  labourers  as  a  class  could  be 
regarded  as  a  negligible  element  in  the  economical  and  political 
evolution  of  the  people.  The  variety  of  objects  aimed  at  by 
the  unions  was  at  once  their  weakness  and  their  strength,  and 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  even  dislike  by 
the  conservative  elements  in  the  country  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  tended  to  the  general  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
labourer.  These  results  were  as  valuable  as  the  apparent  rise 
in  wages  which  they  effected.  The  difficulties  of  combination 
among  a  class  indefinite  in  extent,  formed  of  men  suspicious 
of  one  another,  and  one  constantly  subject  to  invasion  by 
casual  labourers,  were  great,  and  they  were  increased  by  the 
fact  that  after  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  was 

*  The  only  unions  now  (February  1910)  known  to  the  Hoard  of 
Trade  are  the  Eastern  Counties  Labourers’  and  Small  Holders’  Union 
(membership  at  end  of  1908,  5120),  and  the  Amalgamated  Labour 
League,  Fakenham,  Norfolk  (membership  at  end  of  1908,  20). 
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established  the  Federal  Union  of  Agricultural  and  General 
Labourers  also  came  into  existence.  This  Federation  was 
itself  so  loosely  formed  that  from  about  1878  ‘  three  unions 
‘  were  working  independently  of  one  another.’  But  in  spite 
of  these  and  other  vicissitudes  wages  had  by  the  end  of 
1875  risen.  The  supervening  agricultural  crisis  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  depressing  this  gain,  and  but  for  the  emigration 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  unions,  and  the  migration 
to  the  towns,  the  condition  of  the  rural  labourer  might  have 
been  worse.  Indeed,  the  migration  to  urban  districts  which 
has  been  so  much  deplored  has,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  while 
diminishing  the  amount  of  labour,  been  simultaneous  with  the 
increase  of  labour-saving  machineiy  and  with  changes  in  farming. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  bad  agricultural  times.  Dr.  Hasba<‘h  is  of  opinion 
that  in  1881  ‘  wages  still  stood  higher  everywhere  than  they 
‘  had  done  before  the  strikes.’ 

1  n  1890  another  period  of  comparative  vitality  in  the  history 
of  agricultural  trades  unionism  commenced  :  new  bodies  were 
formed,  and  by  the  end  of  1892  the  members  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Labour  Federation,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Ipswich,  numbered  17,000,  distributed  among  174  branches, 
while  the  National  Union  in  1890  had  14,000  members,  consisting 
of  agricultural  and  general  labourers.  But  just  as  the  earlier 
movement  had  been  largely  vitalised  by  the  external  influence 
of  philanthropists  and  social  reformers,  so  the  movement  of  1890 
was  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  strike  and  agitation  among  the 
dock  labourers  on  the  Thames.  The  friendly  society  element  which 
forms  so  important,  and  to  many  artizans  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  trades  union  system  was  conspicuously  absent, 
so  that  the  latest  phase  of  the  agricultural  unions  was  essentially 
one  of  militant  reform.  Combinations  which  could  not  give 
general  pecuniary  benefit  to  their  members — especially  when 
those  members  were  men  so  poorly  paid,  so  widely  scattered, 
so  unskilled,  and  so  handicapped  for  purposes  of  leadership 
and  union — were  little  likely  to  have  a  permanent  existence, 
and  the  severe  winter  of  1893-4  marked  another  decline  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  agricultural  unions — a  decline  which  has  practic¬ 
ally  ended  in  their  collapse  at  a  time  when  other  artizans  are 
stronger  in  the  power  of  combination  than  at  any  previous  period. 
Yet  unquestionably  they  have  had  a  marked  influence  on  the 
condition  of  the  rural  labourers  :  they  drew  upon  them  the 
attention  of  the  nation  ;  they  showed  that,  unorganised  though 
the  peasantry  were  as  a  class,  they  were  yet  capable  at  any 
rate  of  temporary  union,  and  that  for  sufficient  reasons  and 
with  energetic  leaders  they  were  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
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‘  The  unions  shook  the  labourer,’  are  Dr.  Hasbach’s  conclusions, 

‘  out  of  his  hopelessness  and  indifference,  they  implanted  in  him 
‘  the  aspiration  for  better  conditions  of  labour,  and  they  educated 
‘  him  politically.  Without  the  unions  he  would  not,  apparently, 

‘  have  received  the  franchise  in  1884.’  Looking  back  from  the 
standpoint  of  to-day  over  the  history  of  the  Knglish  rural 
labourer,  we  must  note  that  the  unionist  movement  marks  a 
period  of  renaissance — one  in  which  hope  and  independence 
become  distinct  elements  in  his  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  unionist  movement 
upon  the  provision  of  allotments  for  rural  labourers  :  that  it 
attracted  public  attention  to  their  state  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
the  moment  that  state  came  under  consideration  the  question 
of  allotments— or,  in  other  words,  the  divorce  between  a  man 
whose  daily  toil  was  on  the  land  and  whose  interest  depended 
on  it,  and  the  land  itself — could  not  but  strike  every  impartial 
observer  with  alarm.  Hut  in  spite  of  economical  arguments 
and  of  the  pressure  of  theories  of  scientific  farming,  and  perhaps 
of  the  increase  in  the  preservation  of  game,  the  public  conscience, 
represented  by  the  more  thinking  portions  of  the  community, 
had  never  been  altogether  easy  at  the  wholesale  change  pro¬ 
duced  by  enclosures  and  ‘  the  consolidation  of  farms  ’  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Arthur  Young 
and  others  of  his  opinion  never,  we  may  be  sure,  foresaw  that 
a  change  of  agricultural  system  would  have  such  stupendous 
and  far-reaching  results — results  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  it 
is  the  aim  of  public  men  to  modify  to-day.  The  first  attempts 
to  secure  allotments  were  in  the  nature  of  the  preservation  of 
portions  of  enclosures  for  the  use  of  the  labourers,  as  is  shown 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1801  and  the  General  Enclosure 
Act  of  1845  ;  but  these  statutes  failed  of  their  purpose,  for  in 
1869  out  of  the  614,800  acres  enclosed  since  1845  only  2223 
had  been  assigned  to  the  poor.*  Hut  the  actual  provision  of 
allotments  in  a  less  negative  manner  had  not  been  lost  sight  of. 

:  This  is  well  summarised  by  Dr.  Hasbach.t 

j  *  Even  the  modern  phrase  ‘  three  acres  and  a  cow  ’  originated  in 

I  the  eighteenth  century.  Kent  (‘  Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed 

■  Property,’ p.  235)  says  :  ‘  It  would  have  an  excellent  effect  to  make 

I  some  gradation  among  cottages  as  well  as  farms  ;  it  would  be 

I  highly  proper  and  useful  to  lay  beside  the  half  acre  of  garden  ground 

I  a  small  portion  of  pasture  land,  of  about  three  acres,  to  each  of  these 

j  last  cottages,  to  enable  the  occupiers  of  them  to  support  a  cow.’ 

!  t  Hasbach,  p.  116.  Another  authority  (Slater,  ‘The  English 

I  Peasantry  and  Enelosure  of  Common  Fields,’  p.  118)  says  that 

I  between  1845  and  1875,  out  of  a  total  area  of  590,000  acres  en- 
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‘  Political  agitation  and  the  distress  of  the  years  which  followed 
the  peace  led  m  1819  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  empowering  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  to  put  land  under  cultivation  by  the  poor  ;  the  land 
might  belong  or  not  to  the  parish,  and  if  not  might  be  either  bought 
or  leased  ;  and  it  might  either  be  farmed  by  the  parish  itself,  or  be 
let  out  to  the  poor  in  allotments.  Twelve  years  later  the  principle 
received  a  further  extension.  In  1819  the  parish  had  only  been 
authorised  to  rent  or  buv  land  up  to  the  extent  of  twenty  acres. 
The  Act  of  1831  put  the  limit  at  fifty  acres,  and  allowed  the  parish 
also  to  enclose  such  Crown  lands  as  consisted  of  forest  or  waste  up 
to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same  purpose,  by  consent  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  or  uncultivated  common  land  by 
consent  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

‘  In  the  following  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  still  more 
land  at  the  labourer’s  disposal.  Earlier  enclosures  had  allotted  part 
of  the  commons  to  the  poor  in  order  that  they  might  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  fuel ;  but  the  land  had  in  many  cases  proved  unsuited 
to  this  purpose.  An  Act  of  1832  ordered  (it  was  the  first  com¬ 
pulsory  act  of  the  kind)  that  the  trustees  and  parish  officers  should 
let  land  of  this  description  in  allotments  to  any  industrious  and 
honest  labourers  who  asked  for  it ;  the  rents  to  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  firewood,  coal,  &c.’  * 

But  neither  with  landlord.s  nor  with  farmers  were  allot¬ 
ments  popular,  and  though  in  places  enlightened  owners  were 
found  to  give  land  for  this  purpose,  yet  this  provision, 
which  has  over  and  over  again  been  shown  by  independent 
observers  and  judicial  inquirers  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  rural  worker,  has  never  been  cordially 
supplied  by  the  landowning  class  as  a  whole ;  whilst  it 
has  been  stubbornly  opposed  by  tenant-farmers,  who  have 
always  been  more  out  of  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  peasantry  than  have  the  actual  owners  of  the 
land.  We  have  already  in  the  preceding  quotation  shown  the 
earlier  steps  in  the  provision  of  allotments  ;  later  steps  are 
formulated  in  the  Allotment  Acts  of  1882  and  1887,  with  which 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  must  always  be  honourably 
associated.  The  original  Bill  of  this  gentleman  in  1887  had 
provided  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings  as  well  as  of  allot¬ 
ments  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1890  that  a  measure  became  law  to 
provide  holdings  between  one  and  fifty  acres  for  the  purpose  of 
purchase,  and  one  and  fifteen  acres  for  the  purpose  of  tenancies — 
the  administrative  organ  for  this  purpose  being  the  county 


closed,  1758  were  set  aside  for  recreation  grounds,  and  2195  for 
field  gardens  and  allotments. 

*  Hasbach,  p.  211. 
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council.  This  legislation,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention, 
has  since  been  followed  by  the  Acts  of  1907  and  1908. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  review  that  for  more  than  a  century 
there  has  existed  a  movement,  feeble  at  the  beginning  and 
increasing  in  force,  to  renew  the  association  of  the  labourer 
with  the  land.  The  weakness  of  it  has  been  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  persons  who  would  most  benefit  by  it  have  not  had 
tlie  energy,  the  independence,  or  the  power  to  give  it  momentum, 
and  it  is  a  singular  feature  of  the  later  development  that  its 
force  has  been  in  a  large  measure  urban.  In  other  words,  the 
crowded  cities  have  sought  relief  by  demanding  that  the  migra¬ 
tion  from  the  country  should  be  stopped  by  giving  the  rural 
labourer  more  ties  with  the  land.  Two  great  clas.ses  have  viewed 
it  coldly — landlords  and  tenant-farmers  ;  and  to  the  former  has 
almost  entirely  fallen  the  administration  of  the  system  of  allot¬ 
ments  and  small  holdings.  Tn  their  hands  it  remains.  That 
the  farmer  should  view  it  with  disapprobation  is  not  surprising. 
The  tendency  of  modern  business  is  towards  the  creation  of 
large  concerns,  and  by  the  side  of  the  large  tenant-farmer 
the  small  holder  represents  the  small  retail  dealer  of  the 
towns.  If,  therefore,  anything  be  a  matter  for  surprise,  it  is 
that  the  movement  has  not  been  even  slower  than  we  have 
.seen  has  been  the  case  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  with  all  the 
legislative  assistance  in  the  world,  the  extension  of  the  connexion 
between  the  labourer  and  the  land  must  ari.se  chiefly  from  the 
efforts  of  the  labourers  themselves  as  a  force  in  politics  and  local 
administration.  Yet  in  this  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  have  many  difficulties  before  them,  for  the  long  servility 
of  the  rural  labourer  cannot  die  away  in  a  generation  or  two, 
and  in  remoter  country  districts  the  landowner  still  dislikes  any 
show  of  independence  in  the  manual  labourer  ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  circumstances  prevent  that  power  of  efficient  combination 
which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  amelioration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  urban  worker.  Yet  if  one  thing  be  clearer  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  effects  of  the  immense  social  change — 
the  ui)rooting  of  the  English  peasantry  from  the  soil,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  village  as  an  industrial  and  agricultural 
community — which  occurred  chiefly  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
can  never  be  materially  lessened  until  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  once  more — not  in  isolated  districts,  but  generally — placed 
again  on  the  soil  as  tenant  or  as  owner.  The  agricultural 
reformers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  certain,  did  not  estimate 
or  realise  the  results  of  a  change  which  they  regarded  almost 
entirely  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 

But  it  is  time  to  cease  this  review  of  the  past  and  to  ask. 
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What  of  the  future  ?  We  are  still  in  that  long  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  and  of  amelioration  which  commenced  in  183t,  and  though 
a  quickened  sense  of  public  responsibility  may  cause  pessimistic 
views  by  some  to  be  formed  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
England,  none  can  doubt  that  during  this  period  their  material 
and  moral  state  has  strikingly  improved.  A  sense  of  citizen¬ 
ship  has  unquestionably  been  created  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  which  is  now  exercised  by  a  generation  which 
begins  to  show  the  beneficial  effects  of  modern  Education 
Acts.  There  is  also  in  existence  a  class  which — partially,  at 
any  rate — possesses  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  the  elements 
of  common  knowledge,  two  factors  which  were  wholly  wanting 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  century  ;  old  age  has,  too,  lost 
some  of  its  terrors.  A  peasantry  must  in  the  bulk  be  manual 
labourers,  but  we  have  only  to  look  back  to  the  earlier  ages  of 
our  national  life  to  see  that  there  may  be  a  connexion  between 
proprietorship  and  labour,  and  it  is  the  renewal  of  this  connexion 
in  a  practical  form  which  should  be  the  aim  of  public  men  ;  in 
other  words,  of  the  combination  between  large  and  small  farmers. 
Small  holders  of  land  have  many  po.ssibilities  of  success,  particu¬ 
larly  in  districts  where  produce  suitable  for  small  culture  can 
be  profitably  marketed.  But  the  small  holder,  if  he  is  to  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  agricultural  community,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  also  an  agricultural  labourer,  and  should  form  a  link 
between  the  mere  labourer  and  the  large  farmer,  ‘  If  the 
‘  labourer  is  ever  again  to  love  his  native  place,  village  society 
‘  will  have  to  be  radically  democratised,  and  there  must  be, 
‘  as  in  former  centuries,  a  large  intermediate  grade,  or  rather 
‘  grades,  of  small  farmers  and  small  proprietors.’  The  want  of 
sympathy  and  the  antagonism  between  the  farmer  and  the 
agricultural  labourer,  which  unquestionably  had  its  origin  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  farmer  became  purely  a 
capitalist  and  the  labourer  a  mere  hireling,  can  oidy  be  com¬ 
pletely  dispelled  by  a  renewal  of  the  links  which  were  destroyed 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  English  system  of  agricultural  tenancies  is  too  firmly 
fixed,  and  the  position  of  the  agricultural  tenant  is  now  too 
favourable,  to  allow  of  a  probability  of  an  extensive  change 
from  lea.sehold  to  freehold  tenures.  Small  freeholds,  therefore, 
will  be  the  exception,  though  legislation  such  as  is  contemplated 
by  Mr.  .lesse  Collings’  recently  introduceil  Bill — one  not  very 
palatable,  we  suspect,  to  many  of  the  Unionist  ]>arty — may 
stimulate  their  acquisition.  Still,  whether  the  peasant  be  a 
tenant  or  a  freeholder,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  he  will  have  resumed  some  interest  as  a  proprietor. 
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This  renewal  must,  however,  be  chiefly  effected  by  educa¬ 
tion,  elementary  and  technical,  and  political  power,  both  of 
which  by  placing  Hodge  on  a  level  with  his  master,  politically 
and  intellectually,  fit  him  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  smaller 
agriculturists,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  commerce,  to  reach 
a  higher  position.  ‘  A  career  must  be  found  for  striving 
‘  labourers.  No  shadow  of  an  excuse  must  remain  to  justify 
‘  the  assertion  that  an  artizan  may  rise  to  be  a  master,  a 
‘  mechanic  to  be  an  engineer,  a  factory  operative  to  be  a 
‘  capitalist,  but  no  English  agricultural  labourer  in  his  most 
‘  sanguine  dreams  has  the  vista  of  occupying,  still  less  of  pos- 
‘  sessing,  land.’  *  The  landlord  and  the  farmer  must  regard  the 
labourer  as  a  partner  and  not  as  a  dependent  hireling,  and  his 
moral  and  economic  rise  not  as  an  encroachment  on  their  rights 
and  privileges,  but  as  an  additional  strength  to  English  agri¬ 
culture,  and  a  new  support  to  the  ownership  of  land.  Decent 
and  wholesome  houses,  again,  are  a  necessity  for  a  class  with 
any  self-respect ;  it  is  impossible  to  educate  men,  and  then  ask 
them  to  live  in  hovels ;  and  therefore  the  supply  of  suitable 
cottages  all  over  the  rural  districts  is  a  pressing  need  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  condition  of  English  peasants. 
This  supply  will  probably  have  to  be  provided  by  local  authori¬ 
ties  ;  for,  though  in  every  county  there  are  admirable  exceptions, 
the  landlords  of  England  have  for  many  years  shown  an  in¬ 
sufficient  appreciation  of  their  duty  in  regard  to  the  provision 
of  houses  for  agricultural  labourers,  and,  as  capitalists,  they 
naturally  avoid  the  expenditure  of  money  on  unprofitable  objects. 
The  farmers  who  have  been  and  are  their  tenants  have,  for 
the  same  reasons,  been  even  more  indifferent.  Still,  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  those  who  are  not  holders  of  land 
will  generally  be  well  housed,  with  a  permanent  if  small  interest 
in  the  land  in  the  shape  of  ample  gardens  or  allotments,  and 
when  in  consequence  there  will  be  a  closer  connexion  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  grades  of  agriculturists.  The  general 
lines  of  rural  life  in  England  are  too  firmly  fixed  to  make  probable 
any  drastic  change  in  the  face  and  society  of  the  country  districts, 
and  the  attractions  of  cities  are  too  strong  to  allow  the  more 
active  natures  to  remain  on  the  land.  But  with  the  enlargement 
of  their  careers,  with  better  homes,  and  with  a  closer  connexion 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  soil  on  which  they  work,  the 
future  of  the  English  rural  labourers  should  more  resemble 
the  ideal  state  which  it  has  long  held  in  the  dreams  of  poets, 
but  which  has  not  existed  in  reality. 

*  ‘Annals  of  the  British  Peasantry,’  by  Russell  H.  Gamier,  p.  436 
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Art.  IV.— AET  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Questionings  on  Criticism  and  Beauty .  The  Romanes  Lecture, 

1909.  By  A.  J.  Balfour.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

2.  Aesthetic  as  Science,  of  Expression  and  General  Linguistic. 

By  Benedetto  Croce.  Translated  by  Douglas  Aiaslie. 
London :  Macmillan.  1909. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture  Makitvj.  By  C.  J.  Holme.s. 

New  and  Revised  !^ition.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus. 
1909. 

4.  Modem  Art.  By  Julius  Meier-Graefe.  Translated  by 

Florence  Simmonds  and  George  W.  Chrystal.  2  vols. 
London ;  Heinemann.  1908. 

■jV/r R.  Balfour’s  essay  upon  Beauty  and  the  Criticism  of  Beauty, 
delivered  at  Oxford  as  the  Romanes  Lecture,  will  appear, 
no  doubt,  in  his  official  biography  as  little  more  than  a  foot-note. 
Admitteffiy  hxuried  and  imperfect  in  its  composition,  and  making 
little  attempt  at  thorough  analysis  or  constructive  philosophy, 
it  will  be  relegated  by  the  historian  to  the  position  of  some  casual 
after-dinner  speech  upon  a  non-political  theme.  The  pondered 
deliverances  of  statesmen  are  those  that  give  the  measure  of 
their  real  value,  for  they  express  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the 
man  and  represent  all  that  he  wishes  to  be  and  to  effect  upon  the 
stage  of  history.  But  careless  and  spontaneous  utterances  such 
as  this  have  also  a  real  interest  to  the  student  of  the  man,  and 
Mr.  Balfomr’s  essay  has  all  the  charm  and  interest  of  a  crystalbsed 
conversation.  Like  most  conversations,  it  ends  somewhat 
ineffectively.  Mr.  Balfour  points  out  that  no  adequate  philosophy 
of  the  aesthetic  emotions  can  be  reached  by  the  road  of  criticism, 
but  he  consoles  his  hearers  by  reminding  them  that  the  practical 
emotions,  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  aesthetic, 
are  equally  incapable  of  any  logical  or  philosophic  treatment. 
This  conclusion  is  reached  immediately  from  two  premises.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  assumed  that  criticism  has  itself  abandoned  as 
hopeless  the  task  of  laying  down  the  principles  in  which  beauty 
consists  ;  in  the  second,  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art,  of  art  as 
a  whole,  has  rightly  ceased  to  be  estimated  by  its  service  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  State.  The  first  premise  justifies  the 
scepticism  of  the  conclusion  ;  the  dissociation  of  the  aesthetic 
emotions  from  the  practical,  which  is  explicitly  the  basis  of  the 
second  assumption,  is  the  starting-point  for  the  number  of 
valuable  observations  which  make  up  the  essay,  and  without  it 
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the  precise  form  of  antithesis  in  which  the  conclusion  is  stated 
would  have  been  meaningless  and  impossible. 

Precisely  because  the  lecture  is  conversational  in  character, 
its  assumptions  po-ssess  the  greatest  interest.  Were  Mr.  Balfour 
developing,  as  a  philosophic  theme,  the  theory  that  the  aesthetic 
emotion  must  be  dissociated  from  the  practical,  his  essay  would 
have  had  interest  solely  as  throwing  light  upon  his  own  character 
or  as  an  independent  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  art. 
But  he  puts  the  assumption  forward  as  something  universally 
recognis^  and  accepted — the  only  positive  assertion,  in  fact, 
among  all  the  negations  of  his  essay — and  by  the  very  position  of 
the  speaker  the  doctrine  is  immediately  stamped  as  characteristic 
of  the  present  age.  The  spontaneous  and  unconscious  expression 
of  its  views  by  the  man  whom  the  generation  has  accepted  as  one 
of  its  leaders  in  the  field  of  statesmanship  is  far  more  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  ideas  of  the  age  than  the  words  of  its  professional 
philosophers,  for  it  is  the  utterance  of  the  layman  in  excelsis. 
Even  if  all  men  do  not  assent  to  the  doctrine,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  sufficiently  accepted  to  form  a  conversational  opening. 
Thus  seen,  Mr.  Balfour’s  essay  becomes  of  capital  importance. 
An  idea  which  only  one  generation  ago  appeared  so  extravagant 
that  to  hold  it  was  to  court  ridicule  in  Punch  or  to  attain 
immortality  in  a  comic  opera,  is  the  idea  assumed,  among  all 
the  condemned  contradictions  of  the  critics,  as  the  self-evident 
basis  from  which  to  advance  to  a  general  conclusion.  ‘  The 
‘  complete  divorce  of  art  from  morality  ’ ;  ‘  The  total  want  of 
‘  connexion  between  the  aesthetic  emotions  and  the  practical  ’ ; 
‘  Art  for  Art,’  in  short,  are  the  commonplaces  of  the  day.  They 
are,  in  fact,  so  firmly  established  that  to  show  their  barrenness, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  does  in  a  series  of  brilliant  observations,  does 
not  in  the  least  suggest  that  they  may  be  false  and  something  else 
true,  but  only  serves  to  assist  in  arriving  at  an  all-embracing 
negation. 

The  two  books  which  seem  to  have  been  most  prominently 
before  Mr.  Balfour  when  he  composed  his  lecture  exhibit  more 
thoro\ighly  than  he  the  grounds  and  the  extent  of  the  aes¬ 
thetic  theory.  One  is  a  translation  of  Signor  Benedetto  Croce’s 
‘  Aesthetic,’  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  lecture ;  the 
other  is  the  ‘  Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture  Making  ’  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Holmes,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  the  University 
before  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  lecturing.  The  two  books  start 
from  completely  different  points  of  view.  Signor  Croce  adopts 
the  attitude  of  a  pure  metaphysician,  and  barely  regards  the  work 
of  art  in  its  concrete  form.  Mr.  Holmes,  as  his  title  suggests, 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  actual  creation  of  the  work  of 
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art,  limiting  his  observations  entirely  to  painting.  The  two  books 
thus  supplement  each  other,  and  may  be  taken  as  represent¬ 
ing  from  the  two  ends  of  the  scale  the  whole  extent  of  modern 
theory.  It  is  Signor  Croce’s  merit  among  metaphysicians  that 
he  recognises  the  real  and  inherent  difference  between  aesthetic 
activity  or  experience  and  all  other  forms  of  activity  or 
experience.  His  book  is  little  more  than  a  statement  that  art  is 
unique  and  real  and  not  a  form  of  some  other  activity  or 
experience,  just  as  the  works  of  other  modern  philosophers  are 
vindications  of  the  reality  and  uniqueness  of  matter  or  thought 
or  space  or  time.  The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  book 
is  a  refutation  of  other  theories  and  an  effort  to  dispel  illusions 
by  which  the  author  imagines  other  writers  to  be  beguiled.  His 
definition  of  art  as  ‘  expressed  intuition,’  or  rather  as  intuition 
which  consists  itself  of  expression,  is  for  the  present  pui’pose 
scarcely  important,  and  it  lands  the  author  in  a  number  of 
difficulties  which  only  the  professional  language  of  the  meta¬ 
physician  and  the  acumen  of  incidental  observations  are  able 
to  obscure.  The  most  important  feature  of  his  theory  is  that 
he  gives  barely  an  indication  of  the  real  character  of  the  emotion 
or  feeling  expressed  in  and  aroused  by  a  work  of  art,  and  only 
suggests  in  passing  the  possible  existence  of  principles  of 
selection.  Having  entirely  divorced  artistic  activity  from  the 
practical  activity,  he  returns  in  a  parenthetic  passage — as  an 
afterthought  in  the  chapter  on  Technique — to  the  demands  of 
practical  life  as  determining  the  selection  of  one  artistic  im¬ 
pression  rather  than  another ;  but  this  note  is  a  rare  admission, 
which,  if  fully  elaborated,  would  demand  the  re-writing  of  the 
whole  book.  By  his  hypothesis  all  sensible  impressions  are 
equally  subjects  of  art.  The  only  mark  of  beauty  is  coherent 
successful  expression.  Ugliness  is  unsuccessfid  expression.  The 
feeling  called  aesthetic  is  merely  the  feeling  which  accompanies 
the  intuition  as  such  ;  the  only  pleasure  which  is  tridy  aesthetic 
is  the  pleasure  which  the  creator  feels  at  having  successfully 
expressed  or  the  observer  at  beholding  a  successful  expression. 
Thus,  if  the  theory  be  taken  in  the  strict  sense,  the  aesthetic 
nature  of  a  work  of  art  is  for  all  practical  purposes  negligible 
by  the  critic,  for,  compared  with  the  feeling  actually  represented 
in  the  work,  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  act  of  representation  is 
of  no  importance.  Or  if  the  theory  is  extended,  it  becomes 
merely  a  pseudo- philosophical  expression  of  the  doctrine  that  all 
feelings  are  equally  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  artistic  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  necessities  and  the  laws  of  practical  life  being  in¬ 
applicable  to  a  work  of  art.  It  is  evidently  in  the  latter  sense, 
although  it  is  contradicted  in  the  book  itself,  that  the  whole 
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tenor  of  the  work  leads  it  to  be  interpreted,  while  in  the  former 
sense  the  activity  of  art  is  not  differentiated  in  any  way  from 
the  activities  of  practical  life — all  action  becomes  art,  and  fine 
art  has  nothing  whatever  to  distinguish  it  from  craft. 

Professor  Holmes’  book,  much  more  modest  in  its  pretensions, 
is  infinitely  more  full  in  its  content.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it 
enounces  clearly,  and  elaborates  fully,  the  doctrine  that  every 
detail  of  a  work  of  art,  from  the  choice  of  the  material  in  which 
it  is  wrought  to  the  selection  of  the  subject  and  the  manner  of 
representation,  is  conditioned  by  the  emotion  of  the  artist  and 
is  a  means  for  the  expression  and  the  communication  of  that 
emotion.  This  doctrine  is  the  refutation  of  all  theories  of  art 
which  are  based  upon  a  differentiation  of  form  and  content,  and 
it  is  the  only  starting-point  for  an  inquiry  into  the  specific 
features  of  each  particular  art.  Taking  painting  as  his  subject, 
Mr.  Holmes  elaborates  with  great  detail  an  analysis  of  the  materials 
and  of  the  decorative  or  formal  qualities  of  the  picture  as  a 
means  of  expression  ;  and  as  an  analysis  of  these  qualities, 
though  it  may,  of  course,  be  criticised  in  detail,  the  book  is 
unaffected  by  any  general  considerations  of  more  far-reaching 
aesthetic  philosophy.  But  Mr.  Holmes  offers  his  book  as  more 
than  a  handbook  for  the  composition  and  the  criticism  of  the 
pictorial  work.  He  puts  forward  a  definition  of  painting  and  a 
theory  of  art  as  an  eirenicon  among  the  conflicts  and  rivalries  of 
different  schools.  His  solution  makes  the  art  as  independent 
of  all  practical  or  moral  considerations  as  does  Signor  Croce’s. 
Personal,  emotional  experience  expressed  in  decorative  forms  is 
for  him  the  essence  of  art.  Such  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
personal  aspect  that  all  mention  of  the  universal  is  excluded 
from  the  definition,  and  universal  ideals  only  appear  as  centres 
from  which  the  individual  makes  his  departure.  The  emphasis 
upon  emotion  renders  superfluous  all  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  the  work  of  art,  and  where  an  analysis  of  the 
emotions  themselves  is  to  be  expected,  the  instinct  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  artist  becomes  paramount  in  the  author,  and  his  desire  to 
uphold  the  freedom  of  the  artist  causes  him  to  subordinate  his 
consideration  of  the  emotions  to  that  of  the  decorative  qualities. 
Here,  alone,  certain  laws  and  criterions  of  value  are  admitted, 
and  where  an  older  writer  would  have  discussed  the  various 
methods  of  expression  as  being  appropriate  to  the  given  theme  or 
purpose,  Mr.  Holmes  reverses  the  order,  and,  beginning  with  the 
material  and  the  means,  discusses  the  emotions  of  the  subjects 
simply  as  being  appropriate  to  them.  Though  the  book  abounds 
in  reservations  and  in  statements  which  show  that  Mr.  Holmes 
is  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  subject  and  of  universal  con- 
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ccptions  ill  a  work  of  art,  he  lays  such  stress  upon  the  decorative 
element — more  especially  in  his  general  chapters,  such  as  that 
on  the  ‘Future  of  Art’ — and  escapes  so  invariably  from  the 
difficulties  of  other  problems  by  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
the  decorative  aspect,  that  the  whole  effect  is  to  produce  the 
impression  that  decoration  is  the  sole  material  consideration, 
and  that  the  character  and  value  of  the  emotion  or  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  is  in  itself  of  no  account.  ‘  The  painter’s  emotion,’  he  says, 

‘  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  emotions  of  everyday  life, 

‘  from  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  and  the  like.’  This  is  the  upshot  of 
Signor  Croce’s  theory  accepted  in  its  wider  sense,  and  it  is  also 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  position. 

Turning  from  these  works  to  the  actual  characteristics  of 
modern  art,  and  keeping  the  attention  fixed,  as  it  is  in  these 
books,  on  the  form  of  art  which  is  the  simplest  to  analyse,  namely, 
painting,  it  is  impossible  for  the  sympathetic  observer  not  to 
recognise  at  once  that  the  one  generalisation  which  can  be  made 
with  safety  is  that  no  regulative  principle  is  possible  to  discover 
among  them.  Colourists,  Decorators,  Naturalists,  Symbolists, 
Simplifiers,  Sensationalists,  Impressionists,  all  start  with  an  end 
in  view  which  appears  irreducible  to  any  terms  but  their  own. 
Modern  art  cries  to  be  judged  by  itself  alone,  each  form  of  it  to 
be  judged  only  by  its  own  laws.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  the  series  of  brilliant  essays  on  modern  painters  by  Herr 
Julius  Meier-Grafe,  which  has  recently  been  translated  into 
English  and  thereby  rendered  as  nearly  intelligible  as  is  possible. 
Herr  Meier-Grafe  appears  to  be  longing  for  some  principle  of 
estimation,  some  theory  of  values,  some  safe  starting-point  from 
which  to  judge  the  various  artists  whose  work  he  admires  and 
condemns.  As  an  interpreter  he  can  suggest  the  meaning  of  the 
painter’s  work,  showing  its  value  from  its  own  point  of  view ;  as 
a  judge  he  is  for  ever  dissatisfied,  always  uneasy.  Nor  is  he 
unconscious  of  the  cause.  He  begins  his  account  with  the  thesis 
that  art  has  destroyed  itself  by  claiming  a  freedom  to  which  it 
has  no  right.  But,  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  art 
which  he  is  criticising,  he  means  no  more  by  freedom  than 
liberation  from  decorative  restrictions.  The  modern  picture 
which  can  fit  with  anything  is  worthless,  and  fits  with  nothing  ; 
a  medieval  mosaic  was  forced  to  fulfil  a  certain  architectural 
requirement ;  its  purpose  resulted  in  its  value.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  criticism  of  individual  artists  from  such  a  general 
view  of  art  is  confused  and  obscure,  but  the  very  obscurity  arises 
from  regarding  modern  art  from  its  own  point  of  view.  Herr 
Meier-Griife’s  book  is  a  more  illuminating  and  adequate  account 
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of  modern  art  from  its  very  want  of  guiding  principles  than  would 
be  a  more  intelligible  and  consistent  representation. 

If  these  books  may  be  taken  as  representative,  Mr.  Balfour 
has  correctly  summed  up  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  modern 
aesthetic  point  of  view  in  his  insistence  upon  the  independence  of 
the  aesthetic  emotions  from  all  practical  considerations.  But  in 
order  to  make  himself  clear  he  should  have  told  his  hearers 
what  these  aesthetic  emotions  really  are.  This  he  does  not  do. 
The  pleasures  from  neatness,  dexterity,  or  the  presentation  of  any¬ 
thing  that  seems  to  us  suitable  are  mentioned,  but  they  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  lowest  end  of  the  aesthetic  scale.  They  cannot  be 
contrasted  with  patriotism,  love  of  humanity,  or  religion,  which 
are  quoted  as  the  noblest  of  practical  emotions.  Therefore 
Mr.  Balfour  is  compelled  to  imagine  certain  higher  aesthetic 
emotions  as  the  aesthetic  counterparts  of  the  practical.  But 
he  does  not  name  them.  Signor  Croce  is  more  consistent  in 
recognising  only  the  third  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  lower  emotions  as  the 
only  one  which  is  truly  aesthetic.  Professor  Holmes  implies  the 
presence  of  emotions,  and  by  emphasising  the  independence  of 
art  suggests  their  difference  from  the  practical.  But  he,  too, 
does  not  analyse  them  or  show  their  difference.  Do  they  exist  ? 
A  generation  ago,  when  some  moral  or  utilitarian  end  was  re¬ 
quired  from  a  work  of  art  in  order  that  it  might  be  justified, 
those  who  could  appreciate  merit  in  an  immoral  or  an  unprac¬ 
tical  work  would  have  answered  the  question  with  a  strong 
affirmative.  All  the  qualities  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  some  all-pervading  practical  or  moral  emotion  were 
classed  as  ‘  technical.’  The  revulsion  from  the  ethical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  standpoint  in  modern  art  criticism  which  may  be  dated 
in  England  with  the  writings  of  Whistler  and  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson 
has  given  the  whole  of  aesthetic  excellence  to  the  technical 
qualities,  but  even  in  these  days  men  distinguish  between  the 
art  which  really  moves  them  and  that  which  they  merely  admire, 
and  they,  too,  call  the  one  class  beautiful,  and  say  of  the  other 
that  it  has  technical  merit.  A  consideration  of  this  antithesis 
by  means  of  an  analysis  of  the  ‘  technical  ’  may  therefore  serve 
to  illuminate  the  obscure  centre  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  argument  and 
to  exhibit  the  degree  of  truth  and  untruth  in  the  position  which 
he  represents  and  the  view  which  that  position  supplants. 

It  is  possible  to  analyse  the  field  of  any  art  into  four  divisions. 
These  are  not  separate  and  as  it  were  contiguous,  but  they  are 
superimposed,  and  the  higher  necessarily  implies  the  lower.  They 
may  be  called  the  material,  the  decorative,  the  objective,  and  the 
emotional. 

The  first  of  these  requires  no  elaborate  consideration.  It  is 
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the  material — words,  signs,  sounds,  or  movements — that  differen¬ 
tiates  one  art  from  another  and  distinguishes  the  various  branches 
of  the  same  art.  To  the  working  artist  mere  material  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and,  as  it  includes  the  various  methods  of 
handling,  and  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  art  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  material,  it  takes  a  very  large  place  in  aesthetic 
appreciation.  Further,  changes  in  the  prevailing  material, 
inventions  which  scarcely  even  deserve  the  name  of  technical 
devices,  may  appear  to  alter  the  whole  current  of  an  art.  The 
economic  historian  might  date  the  whole  change  in  painting 
which  came  in  Italy  with  the  High  Renaissance  to  the  discovery 
of  the  proper  use  of  oils.  Of  course  the  change  was  due  to  the 
minds  which  were  able  to  employ  the  new  material  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  environment  which  found  it  suitable ;  but  it  is  just  the 
fact  that  the  vision  of  the  working  artist  is  limited  by  his  material 
and  that  it  expresses  itself  in  terms  of  the  material  that  renders  it 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  man. 

Next  to  the  materials,  and  like  them  a  part  of  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  work  of  art  itself,  comes  the  decorative  element. 
The  more  clearly  a  work  of  art  can  be  separated  from  that  which 
it  expresses  or  represents — sight,  sound,  or  emotion,  the  clearer 
is  its  decorative  quality.  Pait\ters  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
the  ‘  Blot  ’  of  a  picture,  meaning  its  immediate  appearance  as 
colour,  line,  massing,  or  flat  space.  The  other  arts  which  do 
not  produce  so  easily  separable  an  object  as  a  picture  are  not  so 
readily  judged  by  the  ‘  Blot.’  But  music  may  appear  as  nothing 
more  than  a  succession  of  sounds,  and  prose  or  poetry  as  but 
rhythmic  words,  and,  further,  in  poem  or  in  music  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  parts,  the  relative  warmth  and  coolness  of  the  pas¬ 
sages,  the  swing  of  the  narrative  or  of  the  expression,  the  coherent 
or  the  effective  developement  of  the  theme — all  these  arc  parts  of 
the  ‘  Blot,’  since  they  may  be — though  they  would  be  wrongly — 
abstracted  from  the  content  and  regarded  as  separate  and 
independent  from  it.  The  formal,  decorative  qualities  are  those 
which  constitute  the  ‘  Blot,’  and  these,  like  the  qualities  of  the 
material,  arc  liable  to  be  regarded  as  the  ‘  Technical.’ 

So  far  the  work  of  art  has  been  regarded  as  something  with  a 
character  of  its  own  independently  of  its  relation  to  anything 
else  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  its  next  aspect  art  must 
be  treated  as  representative,  and,  just  as  for  the  purpose  of  the 
second  division  an  abstraction  had  to  be  made  between  Form 
and  Content,  though  this  abstraction  answers  to  no  division  in 
the  concrete  work  of  art  itself,  so  now  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  Art  and  Nature,  though  no  distinction  is  so  fatal  as 
this  to  the  proper  understanding  of  art.  Decoration,  Proportion, 
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Harmony,  or  Contrast  can  only  be  appreciated  in  natural  objects 
by  reference  to  an  imaginary  work  of  art  with  its  restrictions  of 
scale  and  shape.  But  the  objective  qualities  are  independent 
of  representation.  They  are  the  qualities  in  actual  life  or  in 
external  nature  which  the  artist  selects  for  representation  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  beautiful,  whether  in  his 
representation  or  in  themselves.  This  beauty  is,  as  far  as  the 
artist  is  aware,  independent  of  any  reference  to  their  use  or 
goodness  ;  the  artist  in  his  selection  of  the  qualities  as  beautiful 
is  acting  solely  as  an  artist,  and  not  as  a  man  among  men.  In 
painting  this  power  of  selecting,  this  manner  of  regarding,  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Plastic  Sense,  by  which  is  meant  an 
admiration  of  the  physical  without  the  element  of  physical 
desire.  This  purely  aesthetic  vision  can  be  indefinitely  extended 
in  its  scope  :  it  may  range  from  the  liking  for  elegances  and 
daintinesses  in  form  or  character  to  that  for  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  whether  in  natural  object  or  in  human  act.  As  the 
artist  may  admire  a  form  without  desiring  to  possess  it,  so  may 
he  admire  the  beauty  of  a  character  or  an  action  without  approv¬ 
ing  it  or  saying  that  it  is  good.  His  emotion  remains  one  and 
the  same  whether  it  is  evoked  by  the  noblest  head  of  Zeus  or  the 
iridescence  of  an  opal  or  of  oil  upon  still  water.  Thus  there 
appears  to  be  one  single  artistic  emotion  corresponding  to  the 
third  of  the  divisions  of  art,  an  emotion  which  is  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  man,  and  therefore  when  it  is  exhibited 
alone  appears  to  him  to  be  cold  and  unintelligible,  and  is  imme¬ 
diately  classed  as  technical.  As  a  rule,  the  technical  merit 
possessed  by  a  work  of  art  in  which  this  quaUty  alone  is  visible 
will  be  ascribed  to  the  merit  of  the  execution.  The  work  will  be 
praised  as  well  drawn  or  well  described  ;  but  good  drawing, 
where  it  does  not  consist  in  either  the  decorative  use  of  line  or 
the  pleasant  display  of  the  material — a  sepia  stroke  or  an 
etched  line — lies  solely  in  the  intelligent  and  adequate  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  object,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  aesthetic  qualities  or  emotions. 

But  this  analysis  of  technique  may  bring  us  before  one 
aesthetic  emotion,  it  does  not  introduce  us  to  aesthetic  emotions  ; 
it  fails  entirely  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  art  or  beauty. 
It  forbids  the  artist  on  pain  of  ceasing  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
to  feel  any  emotion  except  the  purely  aesthetic  towards  the 
object  which  he  is  representing.  Yet  it  is  in  his  very  sensitive¬ 
ness  1.0  emotions  of  all  kinds,  and  his  power  to  express  his  own 
feelings  and  to  enter  into  those  of  others,  that  the  central  note* 
of  the  artist’s  nature  is  thought  to  consist.  Unless  therefore  this 
view  is  entirely  false,  the  analysis  of  the  work  of  art  into  the 
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three  technical  divisions  is  proved  to  be  inadequate.  There 
must  be  something  further  which  is  essential  to  the  work  of 
art,  something  which  is  implied  by  each  and  all  of  the  other 
three  divisions,  and  something  greater  and  more  important  than 
them  ail. 

Modern  artistic  theory  itself  supplies  the  omission.  It  has 
been  said  of  Mr.  Holmes’s  book  that  while  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
declares  the  painter’s  emotion  to  be  something  foreign  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  man,  yet  its  greatest  merit  is  that  it  makes  clear 
the  dependence  of  all  the  technical  aspects  of  art  upon  the 
determining  and  underlying  emotion  of  the  painter.  Material 
and  decoration  are  mere  means  of  expre.ssion  ;  each  of  them 
has  a  reference  to  something  beyond  its  technical  justification. 
If  w'hat  these  express  were  merely  the  technical  emotion  which 
has  just  been  described,  a  pure  colourless  aesthetic  emotion, 
then  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  diversity  of  the  expres¬ 
sions.  But  it  is  not  this  emotion  that  is  meant  even  by  Mr. 
Holmes.  The  emotions  that  art  expresses  are  the  multifold  and 
rich  emotions  of  the  living  human  mind,  and  it  expresses  them 
through  the  material,  the  decoration,  and  the  objects  proper  to 
each  art.  Material  shows  this  least  clearly,  since,  taken  by 
itself,  it  has  hardly  any  meaning.  But  since  each  material  is 
only  f'apable  of  serving  as  a  means  towards  a  certain  form  of 
artistic  achievement,  its  limitations  define  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  appear  to  possess  in  itself  a  definite  emotional  cha¬ 
racter.  Language,  which  owes  its  form  to  the  characteristics 
of  a  people,  is  clearly  limited  in  its  emotional  scope.  Even  in 
the  same  language,  if  it  be  composite,  certain  wmrds  are 
suitable  for  use  in  the  expression  of  certain  emotions ;  nor  is 
this  merely  a  matter  of  association,  since  it  is  the  emotion  that 
gave  the  word  its  form,  the  emotional  trend  of  the  popular 
mind  that  gave  shape  to  the  language.  The  invention  of  words 
or  names  by  the  poet  himself  shows  this  even  more  clearly. 
The  whole  of  Maeterlinck’s  emotional  character  is  embodied  in 
the  collection  of  vowels  and  consonants  which  forms  the  names 
of  his  characters,  ‘  Maleine,’  ‘  Pelleas,’  ‘  Myltyl.’  Similarly  in 
painting  or  in  drawing,  the  brush  and  the  pencil  call  up  the 
man — as  Homer  says  of  the  sword — and,  even  more  than  the 
choice  of  the  material,  the  method  of  handling,  of  using  the  brush, 
of  putting  on  the  paint,  is  determined  by  the  emotion  of  the 
moment.  But  in  the  decorative  element  the  ulterior  reference 
is  clear  beyond  dispute.  Music  is  held  by  some  as  never  legiti¬ 
mately  passing  beyond  this  stage,  and  architecture  as  employing 
it  solely  in  subservience  to  practical  needs.  Yet  these  are  the 
emotional  arts  far  excellence,  and  the  arts  towards  whose  nature, 
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according  to  Pater,  the  originator  of  this  analysia  in  English 
thought,  the  other  arts  are  constantly  striving.  In  literature 
and  painting,  decoration  in  its  widest  sense  is  the  proper  artistic 
means  of  emotional  expression.  Composition  or  emphasis  is  the 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  whole  for  the  purpose  of  effectively 
displaying  its  inherent  meaning,  and  since  this  meaning  is 
emotional  the  disposition  is  controlled  throughout  by  emotion. 
Colours  and  sounds,  singly  or  in  combination,  have  their  imme¬ 
diate  emotional  effect ;  lines  are  as  suggestive  as  the  chords  of 
music,  and  even  the  proportions  of  ma.ssos  displayed  within  a 
given  field  have  a  meaning  which  goes  far  beyond  their  merely 
vi.sual  effect.  Rhythm  is,  for  the  moment,  the  element  in 
artistic  expression  which  modern  critics,  influenced  largely  by 
Oriental  art,  find  to  be  the  most  charged  with  emotional  intention. 
Different  harmonies  and  discords,  proportions  and  want  of 
proportion,  rhythm  and  rhythmlessness  have  their  power  of 
suggesting  moods  ;  and  their  suggestions  are,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  artist’s  means  for  reproducing  and  communi¬ 
cating  to  othem  the  emotion  which  he  feels  himself  at  the  in¬ 
cident,  action,  idea,  or  object  which  he  selects  for  representation. 

In  order  to  discover  this  language  of  expre.ssion  by  means  of 
decoration  and  material,  the  artist  must  have  an  emotion  to 
express.  lie  does  not  merely  spin  fancy  cobwebs  of  emotional 
gossamer  for  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  intricacies  and 
patterns  of  his  own  feelings.  Something  gives  rise  to  his  emotions, 
and  this  something  is  the  third  of  the  technical  divisions,  that 
which  has  been  called  the  Object.  The  object  alone  does  not 
make  the  work  of  art.  Material  by  itself  is  a  mere  casual 
phenomenon  of  nature,  decoration  by  itself  a  mere  pattern, 
the  object  a  mere  record  or  subject  of  scientific  study.  It  is  the 
emotion  inspired  by  the  object,  the  attitude  of  the  artist  towards 
it,  his  nature  as  much  as  its  own  which  makes  the  work  of  art. 
The  trees  which  the  painter  is  drawing  are,  in  the  words  of 
Meier-Grafe,  no  more  the  object  of  his  art  than  his  colours  or 
his  brushes.  But  without  the  trees  even  more  than  without 
his  brushes  he  would  be  unable  to  express  his  emotion  ;  and  even 
if  he  expresses  it  by  placing  the  trees  within  a  decorative  scheme, 
their  appearance,  as  well  as  the  decoration,  is  a  part  of  the 
w'ork,  and  takes  shape  according  to  his  emotion. 

Here  at  last  we  have  arrived  at  the  fourth  division  in  the 
field  of  art,  the  division  which  is  not  technical.  It  is  the  true 
subject  of  art,  the  fact,  idea,  or  intention  which  is  the  under¬ 
lying  reality  of  the  work  of  art.  Not  the  mere  appearance  and 
aptness  of  the  materials,  nor  the  pleasure  of  the  decoration,  nor 
yet  the  character  of  the  object  is  the  determining  element,  but 
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the  attitude  of  the  artist  towards  that  object — his  emotional 
view  of  it.  By  his  emotion  the  artist  creates  the  object,  just  as 
he  creates  his  decorative  representation  of  it ;  and  just  as  his 
decoration  expresses  an  emotion  other  than  that  of  his  joy  in  its 
mere  beauty,  so  his  representation  of  the  object  is  coloured  by 
the  way  in  which  he  is  affected  by  it.  Nor  is  it  only  as  a  thing 
of  beauty  that  it  affects  him  and  produces  his  attitude.  It  does 
this,  no  doubt,  or  he  would  not  be  an  artist.  But  it  affects  him 
also  as  an  object  in  the  practical  world  of  life.  Thus  the  emotions 
which  are  expressed  by  art — !Mr.  Balfour’s  aesthetic  emotions  — 
prove  not  to  be  in  any  way  apart  from  the  practical  emotions, 
but  to  be  identical  with  them,  a  part  of  the  w'orld  of  truth  and 
goodness,  the  sphere  of  morality  and  science. 

That  this  truth  should  have  been  obscured  is  due  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  causes.  Iti  the  first  place,  insistence  upon  the  subject 
of  a  picture — meaning  by  that,  the  object  apart  from  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  artist — led  to  an  over-emphasis  on  the  moral 
or  the  scientific  character  of  the  thing  represented.  A  picture 
could  only  be  approved  on  moral  grounds  if  it  represented  a 
moral  action  ;  or  it  could  only  be  recognised  as  valuable  if  it 
represented  with  accuracy  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  object. 
Moralistic  and  naturalistic  theories  of  art  lost  sight  of  the  central 
Cjualities  in  a  work  of  art  and  led  to  a  reaction.  Secondly,  there 
is,  and  may  always  have  been,  a  conflict  between  the  expressed 
morality  of  the  age  and  its  artistic  tendencies.  Emotions  which 
are  refused  a  practical  outlet  necessarily  express  themselves 
through  art.  The  painter  refuses  to  paint  and  the  poet  to 
write  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  preacher ; 
they  have  a  different  view  of  the  values  of  human  activities,  and 
each  busies  himself  in  over-stating  the  merit  of  what  the  other 
finds  to  be  detestable.  Consequently  art  justified  itself  by 
imagining  its  work  to  lie  in  the  field  of  a  pure  Beauty  which  was 
separate  from  that  of  Morality,  and  forgot  that,  however  im¬ 
moral  its  beauty  might  be,  it  did  not  thereby  free  itself  from  the 
bonds  of  morality.  A  still  further  cause  for  the  confusion  lies 
in  the  complexity  of  every  work  of  art.  That  which  is  artistically 
valuable  may  be  joined  in  nature  to  the  artistically  and  morally 
valueless  ;  the  cause  of  the  emotion  which  justifies  the  work  of 
art  may  be  an  accidental  quality  in  the  object  which  exhibits  it. 
So  blinded  may  the  artist  be  to  everything  but  the  quality  which 
moves  him  that  he  ignores  emotionally,  and  reproduces  mechanic¬ 
ally,  the  setting  of  that  quality.  Consequently,  while  the  true 
aesthetic  idea  of  the  work,  whether  it  be  the  display  of  the 
material,  the  character  of  the  decoration,  or  some  quality  of  the 
object,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  practical  emotion,  all  the 
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rest  may  be  indifferent  or  worse,  and  there  may  not  even  be  a 
piquancy  of  contrast  or  surprise  to  justify  the  accitlcntal  juxta¬ 
position.  Finally,  since  it  is  the  work  of  the  artist  to  find 
decorative  expression  for  his  emotion,  he  tends,  as  soon  as  he 
discovers  that  he  has  more  to  do  than  merely  to  reproduce  the 
external  object,  to  regard  the  decoration  alone  as  the  aim  of 
his  art.  Architectural  and  other  technical  requirements  of  the 
painter  confirm  him  more  strongly  in  this  conviction,  until, 
finally,  his  attitude  towards  the  object  becomes  to  him  a  matter 
of  the  least  importance. 

None  of  these  reasons  for  dissociating  the  practical  from  the 
aesthetic  emotions  is  more  than  a  superficial  confusion.  The 
recognition  of  their  identity  is  but  the  assertion  of  the  unity  of 
human  nature.  Insist  upon  abstracting  beauty  from  goodness 
and  art  from  practice,  and  the  whole  field  of  human  activity 
will  come  rushing  under  cither  of  the  two  heads  chosen,  leaving 
the  other  cold  and  barren.  The  existence  of  one  aesthetic 
emotion,  that  of  admiration  for  the  beautiful,  is  j)aralleled,  not 
by  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  practical  emotions,  but  by 
that  of  one  only,  the  desire  for  the  good.  If  these  two  do  not 
ultimately  prove  to  coincide,  yet  all  minor  emotions,  while 
they  may  appear  more  or  less  practical  or  more  or  less  aesthetic 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  man  who  feels  them,  the  moment 
at  which  they  are  felt,  and,  above  all,  the  practical  result  of 
their  being  experienced,  are  all  equally  within  the  sphere  of  art 
and  action.  The  bare  feelings  aroused  by  a  colour  or  a  sound 
are  in  themselves  no  more  aesthetic  than  practical.  The  feeling 
produced  by  the  colour  yellow  is  as  much  a  practical  event  as 
the  taste  of  sugar  or  the  pain  produced  by  a  blow.  It  leads  to 
action  by  attraction  or  repulsion,  just  as  do  they  ;  it  is  based, 
as  they  are,  upon  physiological  processes.  Rising  higher  in  the 
scale,  the  different  characters  of  decoration  have  all  been  shown 
to  be  the  expressions  of  practical  emotions,  vague  and  floating, 
no  doubt,  and  not  enough  in  themselves  to  produce  action,  but 
enough  to  dispose  the  mind  in  a  certain  attitude  towards  men 
and  things,  and  therefore  within  the  sphere  of  practice.  In  their 
most  general  characteristics,  such  as  harmony  and  discord, 
proportion  and  disproportion,  the  correspondence  with  moral 
(jualities  is  immediate.  When  the  object  is  regarded  and  not 
the  decoration,  it  is  clear  that  such  qualities  as  elegance,  dainti¬ 
ness,  grandeur,  subtlety,  nobility,  openness  and  freedom,  which 
are  the  qualities  admired  by  the  plastic  sense,  are  merely  granted 
to  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  by  transference  from  the 
qualities  of  action.  The  unity  of  the  human  mind  converts  all 
its  possessions  into  symbols  of  each  other,  and  since  for  the 
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world  of  to-day  the  good  is  dominant  over  tlie  beautiful,  practice 
over  art,  the  whole  field  of  artistic  endeavour  is  translated  into 
the  language  of  morality.  At  other  times,  as  in  ancient  Greece, 
the  whole  of  moral  practice  was  translated  into  the  conceptions 
and  terms  of  art. 

Judgements  of  the  value  of  aesthetic  emotions  must  be  practical 
as  much  as,  or  more  than,  they  are  artistic.  Art  cannot  make  the 
indifferent  or  the  bad  even  appear  to  be  good  or  valuable.  It 
can  take  the  bad  and  clothe  it  in  the  appearance  of  the  good  ; 
but  if  it  does  so,  either  the  clothing  is  unsuitable  to  the  wearer 
and  the  work  of  art  is  divided  and  is  bad  by  its  own  standard, 
or  the  so-called  bad  is  shown  to  be  really  the  good.  This  follows 
from  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  a  work  of  art,  a  unity  which 
corresponds  to  the  unity  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  external  form.  If  the  form  is  hostile  to  the  content, 
unity  is  destroyed  far  more  completely  than  by  any  apparent 
breach  of  decorative  or  representative  fidelity,  since  such  dis¬ 
cords  or  want  of  correspondence  with  nature  may  be  necessitated 
by  the  character  of  the  emotion  which  is  expressing  itself.  This 
unity  is  given  by  the  emotion,  which  both  finds  for  itself  the 
appropriate  decorative  and  symbolic  dress  and  constructs  the 
object  in  its  own  likeness. 

By  a  curious  twist  in  the  evolution  of  modern  thought  a  ten¬ 
dency  is  now  showing  itself  to  restore  the  ascendency  of  the 
practical  over  the  aesthetic  through  the  very  causes  which 
appeared  to  undermine  it.  The  decorative  element  in  a  work  of 
art  was  considered  the  element  in  which  art  freed  itself  most  com¬ 
pletely  from  any  moral  or  practical  connexion.  The  movement 
associated  with  the  phrase  ‘  Art  for  Art’s  sake  ’  was  evidently  a 
movement  in  painting  towards  mere  visual  hedonism  and  in 
literature  towards  verbal  and  poetic  emotionalism.  It  was  a 
valuable  reaction  against  a  form  of  criticism  in  which  intellectual 
analysis  and  moral  consideration  took  the  place  entirely  of  direct 
emotional  and  aesthetic  vision.  Of  course,  it  was  accompanied 
by  much  frank  sensuality,  and  thus  failed  to  establish  the  truth 
of  its  main  contention,  that  the  aesthetically  valuable  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  physically  or  practically  attractive.  But,  in  its 
theory,  it  was  a  declaration  of  the  primary  and  direct  value  of  the 
decorative  element  in  the  arts,  and,  partly  through  the  knowledge 
that  the  subjects  chosen  could  not  bear  strict  investigation,  but 
more  because  the  subject  was  really  thought  to  be  unimportant, 
it  was  a  pronouncement  of  the  ascendency  of  decoration  over 
the  subject.  The  comparative  disappearance  of  the  subject 
appeared  to  be  the  final  banishment  of  practical  consideration.s. 
But  as  soon  as  the  decoration  was  seen  to  be  but  the  expression 
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of  an  emotion,  tlie  theory  that  art  consists  entirely  in  decoration 
changed  its  form.  'I'he  breath  of  art  is  no  longer  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  the  decorative  forms  but  their  emotional  content. 
'J’hus  the  value  of  the  work  (»f  art  comes  to  depi'nil  upon  that 
of  the  emotion  expressed  in  the  decoration,  and  the  last  phase 
of  modern  aesthetic  theory  appears  to  be  an  endeavour  to  discover 
a  new  classical  grand  style  in  the  purely  decorativ'e  features  of 
the  art.  The  old  theories  of  Greek  days,  which  were  then  applied 
to  music,  the  theories  which  forbade  the  use  of  certain  harmonies 
because  of  their  tendency  to  promote  certain  ways  of  living,  would 
alone  have  led  to  some  such  concliusion  as  this.  But  these 
theories  are  much  too  moralistic  in  their  tendency  to  receive 
appreciation,  and  the  reaction  has  come  about  not  through 
them,  but  paradoxically  in  appearance,  naturally  enough  in 
reality,  through  the  discovery  of  the  older  forms  of  Oriental  art. 
The  Western  mind  has  arrived  at  appreciation  of  the  Oriental 
forms  through  the  purely  visual  attractiveness  of  their  design. 
But  nowhere  more  than  in  the  fC<ist  has  the  correspondence  of 
Form  and  Content  been  investigated  and  employed,  and  nowhere 
has  the  symbolism  of  design  been  more  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hended  even  to  the  degree  of  appearing  exaggerated  and  mystic. 
Thus  by  mere  attention  to  the  decorative  forms  the  Occidental 
mind  has  penetrated  to  something  of  the  meaning  which  the 
forms  express,  and  this  is  at  once  a  great  proof  of  the  unity  of 
art  with  practice  and  of  the  pervading  unity  of  human  nature. 

But  there  is  a  danger  that  in  over-emphasising  the  importance 
of  decoration  the  value  of  the  subject  is  being  under-estimated. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  working  artist,  when  he  is  not  occupied 
with  the  mere  representation  of  the  object  before  him — a  matter 
which  is  indifferent  to  aesthetic  theory — is  sometimes  conscious 
solely  of  the  decorative  value  of  his  representation  and  concerned 
only  with  the  problem  of  expre.s.sing  his  emotion  in  terms  of 
<lecoration.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in  other  cases  the  artist 
is  concerned  not  only  with  the  decoration  of  the  object  but  with 
his  imaginative  creation  of  it,  and  that  he  is  attempting  not  only 
to  represent  the  thing  he  sees  before  him  but  to  bring  forth  in  its 
features  and  in  its  action  the  qualities  which  move  him  emotion¬ 
ally.  This,  too,  is  art,  and  in  a  representative  art  such  as 
painting  not  the  least  part  of  it,  for  the  emotional  selection  of  an 
object  is  the  construction  of  an  ideal.  The  decorative  expression 
of  the  emotion  is  required  in  order  that  the  emotional  and 
artistic  character  of  the  ideal  may  be  adequately  communicated 
to  the  observer,  but  the  emotional  and  intellectual  aspect  of  the 
ideal  communicated  by  the  character  of  the  object  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  whole  of  painting  would  lie 
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ill  pattern-making,  the  expression  and  ideal  representation  in  line 
and  colour  of  emotion  without  reference  to  an  object.  The 
order  of  the  arts  may  be  stated,  by  such  as  care  for  the  formal 
arrangement  of  the  human  faculties,  in  terms  of  their  inarticu¬ 
lateness  and  directly  emotional  power.  If  that  is  done,  music 
stands  highest  among  the  arts.  Hut  for  the  general  intelligence, 
literature,  which  has  the  greatest  power  of  representation  and 
the  most  direct  appeal  to  the  intelligence  through  the  emotions, 

.stands  at  the  head.  Painting  is  intermediate  on  either  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  it  has,  and  cannot  be  divorced  from,  its  intellectual 
content,  and  therefore  can  never  be  divided  from  the  objects 
which  it  represents  and  the  ideals  which  it  thereby  communicates. 

Stress  laid  upon  the  subject  of  the  picture  leads  to  the  most 
obvious  invasion  of  art  by  the.  practical  judgement.  Ideals 
depend  for  their  value  entirely  upon  the  degree  to  w'hich  they 
express  human  aspirations.  The  more  completely  the  artist 
constructs  his  subject  in  the  likene.ss  of  what  men  most  wish 
it  to  be,  the  more  value  has  his  work.  The  more  his  emotion 
towards  the  subject  is  that  of  the  best  possible  among  men  the 
greater  is  he  among  artists.  So  far  as  art  is  merely  concerned 
with  the  expression  of  emotions,  so  far  is  that  good  art  which 
succeeds  in  communicating  the  emotion.  Hut  all  emotion  is  not 
equal  in  value,  either  artistically  or  from  the  practical  point  of 
view.  Some  may  be  individual  and  anti-social,  insane  or  morbid  ; 
others  are  universal  and  admirable.  By  dwelling  upon  the 
emotion  itself  and  by  comparing  it  with  other  emotions  its  value 
is  not  to  be  estimated  ;  nor  yet  is  it  to  be  weighed  and  judged  by 
its  decorative  expression  alone,  since  without  reference  to  the  ; 

object  the  decoration  merely  shows  an  emotion  in  the  abstract,  ‘ 

and  this  emotion  is  liable  to  contradiction  by  the  object  round  ^ 

which  it  has  woven  its  decorative  scheme.  1 1  is  the  subject  which 
is  the  test  of  the  emotion.  The  common  trend  of  human  thought 
has  seized  this  truth  when  it  externalises  the  object  of  art  and 
constantly  attempts  to  give  it  an  independent  existence  apart 
from  the  mind  of  the  artist  who  conceives  or  imagines  it.  The 
artist  is  judged  by  his  creations.  They  and  not  his  emotions  or 
his  attitude  towards  them  are  liked  and  disliked,  compared  and 
analysed  with  the  same  tendency  towards  realistic  thought  as 
show’s  itself  in  the  ordinary  outlook  of  a  man  upon  the  universe. 

There  appears  to  be  a  positively  good  or  bad  apart  from  the 

mind  which  thinks  them ;  the  goodne.ss  and  the  hadne.ss  are  held 

to  reside  in  the  thing  itself.  So  in  art,  both  the  artist  and  the  I 

observer  look  upon  his  creations  as  having  their  independent 

existence,  and  he  is  judged  both  by  himself  and  by  others 

according  as  he  seizes  and  reproduces,  or  imagines  and  constructs 
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the  true  and  valuable  qualities  of  what  he  sees.  Here,  on  the 
aide  of  the  object,  enters  the  element  of  universality  which  is  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  artistic  value.  The  greater  artist  is  he  who 
e.vhausts  most  completely  the  whole  nature  of  that  which  he  is 
depicting,  who  shows  not  only  its  intelligible  character  and  its 
scientific  qualities,  nor  yet  solely  its  characteristic  features,  but 
di.scovers  in  it  all  that  it  is  capable  of  being,  all  that  humanity, 
in  its  belief  in  its  own  omniscience,  desires  that  the  object  should 
contain.  This  is  the  perfection  of  the  subject  of  art,  the  ideal 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and,  since  the  nature  of  a  thing  does 
not  lie  in  its  accidents  and  its  imperfections,  but  in  its  utmo.st 
capacity  for  being,  this  imagined  perfection  of  art  is  the  subject’s 
true  nature  and  reality. 

The  externalisation  of  the  aesthetic  vision  which  results  in  the 
emphasising  of  the  subject  does  not  carry  with  it  the  negation 
of  the  other  elements  in  a  work  of  art,  but  their  subordination. 
The  presentation  of  a  moral  action  without  the  accompaniment 
of  decorative  virtues,  could  that  be  possible  without  preventing 
the  presentation  from  communicating  its  moral,  is  not  an  artistic 
fact  on  this  interpretation,  although  it  may  be  on  such  a  theory 
as  Signor  Croce’s,  which  estimates  artistic  value  by  the  success 
with  which  an  intuition  of  any  kind  finds  its  expression.  The 
emotional  selection,  of  necessity,  finds  its  appropriate  decorative 
forms.  They  need  not,  of  course,  be  decorative  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  attractive,  dainty,  or  elegant.  'I'hoy  may 
be  sober,  simple,  and  restrained,  and  gaining  their  value  solely 
by  their  emphasis  and  their  proportion.  But  .some  such  qualities 
of  the  visually  attractive  they  must  have,  or  else  they  are  not 
art,  but,  like  the  multifold  appearances  of  the  daily  world,  mere 
material  for  artistic  selection.  The  decorative  qualities  of  colour 
and  line,  the  so-called  plastic  qualities  of  the  object,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  material,  all  enter  in  their  place  as  symbols 
utilised  in  the  emotional  expression.  Current  language  limits 
the  symbolism  of  art  to  the  expression  of  certain  vague  emotions 
which  can  express  themselves  only  by  means  of  shadowy  forms, 
inarticidate  exaggerations  of  pose,  and  tender  and  subtle,  or 
crying  and  discordant,  colours.  But  all  art  is  symbolic  through 
its  use  of  expressive  forms  and  harmonies,  and  the  art  which 
lies  in  the  imagination  of  clear,  noble,  and  universal  ideals,  is  no 
less  symbolic  than  that  which  conveys  my.sticism  or  morbidity. 
Yet  the  symbols  in  either  case  are  still  subordinate.  The  centre 
is  the  object,  real  or  imaginary,  which  arouses,  or  is  conceived  by, 
the  emotion  of  the  artist  and  is  clothed  by  him  in  symbolic  forms. 
Each  of  the  symbols  may  appeal  directly  and  exclusively  to  one 
activity  of  the  mind,  but  that  activity  is  not  alone,  but  is  a  part 
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of  a  more  comprehensive  whole  which  interprets  and  uses  the 
others  according  to  its  nature.  The  more  limited  activity  is 
subordinate  to  the  more  comprehensive,  the  physical  to  the 
intellectual,  the  body  to  the  spirit,  and  the  lesser  emotion  to  the 
greater.  This  is  not  a  question  of  the  value  of  art  as  compared 
with  that  of  practice,  but  of  one  artistic  quality  compared  with 
another,  of  one  practical  activity  compared  with  another.  Art 
is  no  more  than  Practice  a  matter  of  sheer  sensationalism  ;  its 
emotions  are  intellectual  as  well  as  physical,  and  if  there  is  a 
hierarchy  of  practical  activities  and  emotions  there  is  the  same 
hierarchy  of  the  aesthetic,  for  the  activities  and  emotions  are 
the  same. 

But  this  subordination  of  activities  is  the  exact  contrary  of 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  mind  of  the  practising  artist. 
He  is  primarily  occupied  with  the  visual  and  sensory  expression 
of  his  emotions,  as  a  rule  only  indirectly  with  the  intellectual  and 
practical  value  of  his  conceptions.  Material  and  methods  of 
handling  loom  so  largely  in  the  criticisms  passed  by  one  artist 
upon  another  that  ‘  Beautiful  ’  in  their  mouth  often  has  precisely 
the  same  significance  as  in  the  phrase  ‘  a  beautiful  preparation  ’ 
employed  by  a  man  of  science.  The  importance  of  the  material 
problems  of  his  expression  varies  inversely  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist  with  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  Decoration 
and  plastic  value  are  more  clearly  the  artist’s  business  and  object 
in  life.  These  are  his  trade,  and  the  value  of  his  subjects  is 
necessarily  less  present  to  his  con.sciousness  than  the  means  by 
which  he  can  express  them,  and,  as  he  thinks,  bring  forth  their 
beauty.  If,  therefore,  the  subordination  is  a  true  fact,  it  must 
l)e  found  to  exist  outside  the  artistic  mind.  It  exists  in  the  mind 
of  the  community ;  it  is  true  of  the  mind  of  society.  The  group 
of  artists  work,  with  certain  exceptions,  at  the  dictate  of  the 
practical  desires  of  their  contemporaries.  Some  will  busy 
themselves  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  more  rudimentary 
emotions,  painting  yellow  pictures  for  those  who  hke  the  colour 
yellow,  and  treating  art  as  a  form  of  visual  cookery  whose  highest 
aim  is  to  give  animation  to  the  palate.  Others  will  also  utilise 
the  prevailing  desire  for  yellow,  since  it  is  the  symbolic  expression 
of  some  deep-seated  practical  bias,  but  they  will  make  use  of  it 
unconsciously,  as  a  subordinate  instrument  in  the  expression  of 
the  general  aspirations  of  the  day.  The  multifold  decorative 
and  physical  forms  chosen  by  the  artist  will  correspond  with  the 
characteristics  which  their  contemporaries  show  in  action,  for 
all  art  is  folk-art,  and  the  general  will  which  is  based  on  practical 
motives  selects  its  own  expression  and  refuses  an  audience  to  the 
forms  which  arc  not  in  accordance  with  its  practice.  Thus, 
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whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  artist  is  the  servant  of  the  public, 
and  his  work  has  value  according  as  has  their  practice.  There 
are  apparent  exceptions,  but  on  analysis  they  serve  to  prove  the 
rule.  Some  artists  are  the  leaders  of  contemporary  thought  as 
well  as  the  mouthpiece  of  their  ideas  of  beauty.  But  these — and 
they  are  the  greatest  among  artists — are  men  who  are  conscious 
of  a  practical  ideal  and  endeavour  to  express  it  in  their  work,  and 
they  will  be  found  more  naturally  among  the  artists  whose 
material  is  literature,  since  they  are  less  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  technical  decoration.  Even  among  painters  it  will 
generally  be  found  that,  instead  of  minimising  his  practical  and 
moral  importance,  the  working  artist  is  only  too  anxious  to  claim 
his  place  among  the  preachers.  But  such  exceptions,  general 
and  particular,  apart,  the  greatest  periods  of  art  are  those  in 
which  it  held  the  lowest  place  in  general  estimation  and  when  the 
position  of  the  artist  was  infinitely  of  less  consideration  than  it 
became  in  the  periods  when  art  appears  to  have  been  moribund. 
The  reason  lies  in  the  necessary  subordination  of  the  more 
peculiarly  technical  qualities  ;  for  the  great  and  classical  power  of 
selection,  . the  art  which  finds  material,  colour,  and  subject  all 
penetrated  bj'  the  unity  of  one  great  emotion,  belongs  to  a  period 
when  art  is  not  free  from,  or  to  the  men  whose  art  was  subject  to, 
some  large,  universal,  and  illuminating  ideal  of  life  and  action. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  theory  it  must  apply  to  the  art  of 
to-day  as  much  as  to  the  art  of  other  periods  ;  it  must  account 
for  the  success  and  beauty  of  modern  art,  for  the  achievements 
in  which  it  surpasses  the  art  of  all  other  periods,  as  well  as  for  the 
qualities  in  which  it  falls  short  of  them — .so  far,  indeed,  as  the 
limitations  of  contemporary  vision  allow  us  to  decide  on  either. 
Modern  art  is  too  wide  a  field  to  be  summed  up  adequately  in 
any  single  generalisation.  Much  of  it,  the  official  and  academic 
art  of  the  day,  is  a  continuation  of  the  artistic  traditions  of  the 
pa.st,  showing  by  its  recognition  as  official  that  the  tendencies 
which  produced  the  classic  art  arc  still  alive  and  powerful,  but 
proving  also  by  its  want  of  inspiration  and  conviction  that  its 
growth  is  not  rooted  in  the  genuine  nature  of  its  contemporary 
life.  Those  whose  ideals  should  be  expressed  by  this  official 
art  find  in  the  work  of  the  classic  masters  the  true  expression  of 
their  desires,  and  they  admire,  if  they  admire  at  all,  the  modern 
works  solely  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  approximate  to  the 
standard  set  by  the  past.  For  the  more  characteristically 
modern  in  mind,  this  official  art  has,  frankly,  no  existence.  It 
makes  no  appeal  whatever  to  all  the  activities  and  desires  of 
which  they  are  acutely  conscious,  because  they  are  the  qualities, 
superlicial  perhaps,  but  genuine,  which  mark  them  off  from  other 
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ages.  It  can  therefore  only  be  mentioned  here  in  passing,  but 
its  existence  must  not  be  overlooked.  There  is  also  a  vast 
quantity  of  art  which  appeals,  with  more  or  less  vulgarity,  to 
the  interest  and  the  appetites  of  mankind.  This  art  is  also  a 
constant  feature  in  the  life  of  all  ages.  It  may  prove  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  age  if  sufficiently  analysed,  but,  on  the  whole,  its 
appeal  lies,  like  that  of  the  art  just  mentioned,  to  the  activities 
in  human  life  which  do  not  vary.  Yet  it,  too,  is  art,  and  since  it 
shows  at  once  the  practical  nature  of  the  so-called  aesthetic 
emotions  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connexion.  There 
remaiir  two  branches  of  modern  art  which  are  more  characteristic. 
One  is  the  archaistic,  the  art  which  deliberately  returns,  after  an 
interval,  to  some  form  or  forms  which  have  been  discarded  in 
the  history  of  art  through  the  apparent  resumption  of  their  more 
valuable  features  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  successful 
developement.  The  deliberate  acceptance  by  one  age  of  the 
forgotten  features  of  another  is  as  ex})res8ive  of  its  nature  as  the 
invention  of  its  own  art  forms.  Its  archaistic  art,  therefore,  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  this  age,  and  it  falls  to  be 
considered  together  with  the  art  of  the  few,  the  art  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  young  societies,  the  art  which  is  scarcely  known  to 
the  multitude,  but  is  yet  that  upon  which  any  true  contemporary 
theory  must  lay  most  stress.  This  is  the  art  which  takes  to  itself 
the  appellation  ‘  Modern,’  as  though  no  other  art  existed  for  the 
living  ago.  It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the  correspondence 
with,  and  dependence  upon,  the  .special  characteristics  of  modern 
practice  will  be  most  clearly  exhibited. 

Taken  in  its  most  general  form  modern  art  is  the  strangest 
compound  of  subtlety  and  simplicity,  sensibility  and  obtuseness. 
The  modern  painter  endeavours  to  draw  like  a  child  and  to 
colour  like  a  spectroscope.  He  reduces  form  to  its  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  expression,  avoiding  all  modelling  and  attempting  to 
seize  the  momentary  visual  characteristic  of  the  action  with  one 
sudden  and  apparently  careless  dash  of  the  pencil  which  will  be 
at  once  subtle  and  effective.  It  is  noticeable  that  as  often  as  not 
he  does  not  endeavour  to  eliminate  his  unsuccessful  attempts.  He 
leaves  his  missfires  upon  his  paper  in  order  to  accentuate  the  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  when  it  has  come  and,  by  displacing  the  process,  to 
make  clear  the  result  to  which  the  process  has  led.  In  his  colour, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  tender  or  he  may  be  glaring,  but 
in  cither  case  he  aims  at  subtlety,  either  that  of  the  extremely 
complicated  or  tliat  of  a  crying  iliscord  which  needs  the  obtuse- 
ne.ss  of  an  over-refined  eye  in  order  to  ap])reciate  its  unfamiliar 
beauty. 

In  his  decoration  the  modern  artist  aims  at  similar  effects. 
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He  must  be  subtle  at  all  costs.  For  the  moment  he  may  not  be 
flowing  or  generous,  open  or  spacious.  Monotony  broken  by 
moments  of  excitement,  or  contortions  scarcely  relieved  by  any 
central  stability,  are  liis  most  characteristic  schemes.  A  blank 
with  two  dots  in  unexpected  places  or  a  surface  covered  with  a 
maze  of  conflicting  lines  would  be  a  caricature  of  his  method, 
and  with  all  sympathy  for  the  undeniable  beauties  which  he 
achieves,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  his  work  in  words 
without  caricature,  since  his  very  essence  lies  in  exaggeration. 
There  is,  at  the  moment,  a  revulsion  among  the  modern  English 
painters  towards  sheer  prettiness  of  colour  and  design,  and  this 
prettiness  hides  the  exaggeration  of  the  general  scheme.  But 
the  general  features  still  remain  observable  and  they  are  the 
striking  harmonies  and  discords  of  the  ‘  poster  ’  which  show 
themselves  in  the  disposition  of  the  portrait  in  its  frame,  of  the 
features  in  a  landscape,  or  of  the  figures  in  a  subject  group. 

In  his  subjects,  again,  the  modern  painter  is  subtle  either  by  his 
very  obviousness  or  his  extreme  refinement.  He  chooses  the 
effects  of  the  mid-day  sun  upon  a  landscape,  or  the  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  gradations  of  tone  which  come  upon  nature  through 
mist  or  the  darkness  of  night.  For  his  landscapes  he  goes  into 
the  flat  country  where  a  delicate  fringe  of  incident  separates  the 
two  wide  spaces  of  open  land  and  sky,  or  to  the  manufacturing 
towns  where  buildings  and  smoke  pile  themselves  into  masses 
of  dramatic  chaos,  or  to  the  face  of  a  mountain  which  towers  with 
overwhelming  height  above  the  level  of  the  eye.  In  both  land¬ 
scape  and  portrait  he  may  forget  the  country  or  his  sitter  in  his 
attempt  to  represent  atmospheric  effect  or  to  produce  an  irre¬ 
levant  decorative  scheme.  When  he  does  not,  both  portraits  and 
landscapes  are  admirable  observations  of  subtle  character  and 
incident.  His  most  characteristic  ‘  subjects  ’  are  those  taken 
from  the  casual  occasions  of  unprepossessing  bourgeois  existence, 
and  his  imaginative  groups  are  fantastic  and  shadowy,  brutal  and 
heavy,  distorted  and  violent,  according  as  the  dictates  of  his 
emotion  command  him. 

As  for  the  emotions  of  modern  art  they  are  manifold  and 
limitless.  The  archaism  which  showed  itself  in  a  return  to  the 
artistic  simplicity  of  the  earlier  Renaissance  is  now  out  of  date, 
and  that  form  of  historical  emotionalising  all  but  dead.  It  is 
now,  rather,  the  custom  to  catch  a  flavour  of  the  greater  periods 
by  the  reproduction  of  some  accidental  but  characteristic  feature 
of  their  art,  such  as  a  drawing  or  aii  unfinished  torso  or  an 
ur(;lutectural  fragment.  In  that  way  the  artist  gives  expression 
to  his  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  and  freedom  of  the  classic 
period  without  attemi)ting  to  carry  out  the  conception  of  a 
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monuiueutal  work,  ljut  be  gives  expression  tc»  this  emotion 
indirectly  by  reproducing  the  features  of  the  work  as  it  appears 
to  us  with  all  its  marks  of  time  and  age  upon  it,  and  his  main 
feeling  is  not  that  of  the  original  artist,  but  of  the  atitiquarian  in 
cnjo}uncnt  of  the  (lavour  of  antiejuity.  In  this  age  of  multifold 
experience  there  is  a  return  to  the  art  of  almost  every  period, 
showing  the  revival  of  almost  every  expressed  emotion  through 
the  medium  of  historical  sympathy.  There  are  returns  to  early 
Egyptian  art,  to  the  arts  of  savages,  to  metlievalism  of  all 
periods,  to  the  England  of  Hogarth,  to  the  Spain  of  Greco  or  of 
Goya,  finally  to  the  art,  denounced  but  yesterday  by  all,  of  the 
early  Victorian  age  in  England,  of  the  .so-called  Biedermayer 
period  in  Germany.  By  entering  successively  into  the  mind  of 
each  period,  regarding  nature  through  the  experience  of  the  past, 
modern  art  tastes  of  a  variety  of  emotions  and  expresses  each 
with  a  note  of  reminiscence  or  discovery  which  is  a  proof  of  an 
indirect  outlook  upon  life. 

But  archaism  is  a  necessary  note  of  all  new  departures  in  art. 
In  reprotlucing  the  characteristic  aroma  of  every  preceding 
epoch,  modern  art  is  only  showing  the  multitude  of  its  depar¬ 
tures  from  the  constant  tradition  of  the  past.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  added  from  its  owir  store  of  experience  a  mass  of  new 
emotions,  of  new  subjects  and  new'  decorative  forms  to  the 
artistic  treasure  of  the  ages.  Its  success  lies  in  its  excpiisitc 
sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  minor  and  generally  disregarded 
accidents  and  effects  of  life  aiul  nature ;  it  is  at  its  best  w'hen 
calling  attention  to  the  virtue  which  can  be  found  in  faces  which 
are  not  of  the  conventional  mould  or  landscapes  w'hich  bygone 
])oets  would  have  condemned  or  forms  which  the  Greek  would 
have  i)assed  by  in  horror.  IModern  art  invests  these  with  their 
own  beauty,  not  adding  to  them  a  conventional  attractive¬ 
ness  which  fails  to  fit  them,  but  extracting  from  them  just  the 
quality  which  they  alone  posse.ss.  In  its  sensibility  to  subtle 
effects  of  colour,  modern  art  presents  a  parallelism  with  the 
sen.sibility  to  form  which  was  exhibited  by  the  art  which  it  re¬ 
places.  The  prismatic  portrayal  of  sunlight  i  pon  a  hayrick 
is  the  direct  counterpart  of  the  patient  and  minute  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  flower,  an  insect  or  an  object  of  the  household.  In 
these  performajices  nuxlern  art  is  successful.  So,  too,  in  its 
decoration  modern  art  is  happy  when  its  scope  is  small.  Its 
efforts  can  be  compared  with  the  invention  of  head-pieces  and 
colophons,  of  initials  or  borders,  in  medieval  manuscripts  or 
early  printed  books.  A  variety  of  minor  emotions  are  displayed 
with  exquisite  fancy,  and  these  are  not  necessarily  the  emotions 
of  earlier  ages  but  those  of  the  modern  mind.  Wherever  the 
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emotion  is  delicate  or  uncommon  modern  art  gives  it  perfect 
expression.  But  all  this  is  rarefied  and  small.  It  is  but  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  life  that  is  represented  in  each  work  of  art ;  a  fragment 
which  is  touching  or  thrilling  or  fascinating,  but  still  only  a  small 
part  of  the  life  which  is  lived  by  man.  Herein  modern  art  is 
the  counterpart  of  modern  practice.  Rarity  and  exquisiteness  of 
experience,  curiosity  and  the  search  after  emotions  for  their 
own  sake,  a  lack  of  all  sense  of  proportion  except  such  as  is  given 
by  the  sensation  of  the  moment,  want  of  a  definite  standard  of 
value  and  a  dislike  of  all  that  is  so  universal  as  to  appear  common¬ 
place  :  these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  moment,  and  they  are 
the  features  of  its  art. 

It  is,  however,  when  modem  art  attempts  tasks  greater  than 
these  that  its  characteristics  become  at  once  most  apparent  and 
most  clearly  dictated  by  modern  practice.  ^Vhen  it  attempts 
the  larger  subjects  the  inadequateness  of  its  vision  and  the  lack 
of  universality  in  its  view  .show  themselves  in  nakedness.  Tn  the 
sphere  of  smaller  things  it  treats  the  fragment  whollji,  in  the 
larger  it  treats  the  whole  fragmentarily.  In  its  attempted 
simplification  it  catches  a  single  aspect  at  the  expense  of  a 
hundred  others.  It  selects  for  representation  some  moment 
which  exhibits  perfectly  a  single  aspect,  it  leaves  the  object 
ahnost  unrecognisable  to  those  who  know  it  in  other  phases. 
Searching  for  effects  of  light  upon  the  surface,  it  deliberately 
refuses  even  to  suggest  the  form  below,  ^\^len  it  tries  to 
present  a  certain  feature  of  form,  all  the  others  di.sappear.  Hence 
it  harks  back  to  the  methods  of  primitive  art  in  which  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  workman  allowed  him  to  distort  and  to  indicate 
without  interest  the  features  which  he  had  not  learnt  to  com¬ 
prehend.  Over-emphasis  of  a  subtle  quality,  over-refinement 
of  a  special  feature,  finally  crude  exaggeration  of  the  untypical 
take  the  place  of  general  understanding.  Modern  art  scouts  as 
scientific  naturalism  all  attempt  to  reproduce  the  full  nature  of 
the  object  represented,  forgetting  that  while  the  vision  of  the 
normal  man  may  fail  to  give  artistic  quality,  the  full  ideal  of 
that  which  is  represented  is  not  only  the  sum  of  all  that  the  artist 
can  extract  and  emphasise  in  each  aspect  but  is  also  the  sum 
of  all  the  parts  shown  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to 
the  universal  mind  of  humanity. 

It  w'as  not  in  this  way  that  the  classic  artist  w’orked.  Con¬ 
trolled  by  a  definite  purpose,  he  selected  the  entire  conception  of 
his  work,  chose  figure,  grouping,  incident,  colour,  light  and  shade, 
and  wove  them  all  together  into  the  consistent  expression  of  his 
emotion.  Where  the  modern  artist  sets  down  what  he  discovers 
to  be  admirable,  suppres.sing  by  distortion  or  including  with 
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indifTerenrp  nil  tho  rnnrnjnitants  that  ho  happona  to  diarover 
with  it,  the  classical  master  would  have  made  a  note  of  the 
admirable  feature,  and  he  would  have  waited  patiently  until  he 
found  its  appropriate  setting.  Thus  he  reserved  the  beauty 
which  he  might  discover  with  a  foul  face  until  the  fitting  face 
was  found  for  it ;  he  reserved  the  feature  until  its  fellows  appeared 
to  his  eye  or  his  imagination.  He  set  aside  his  draperies  and 
his  accessories,  his  landscape  and  his  atmosphere,  until  he  had 
constructed  or  discovered  the  centre  round  which  they  might 
be  placed.  Thus  nothing  was  left  otiose  or  discordant,  and 
nothing  was  omitted  which  might  prevent  the  whole  from 
appearing  sufficient  and  convincing,  an  ideal  of  universal  experi¬ 
ence.  What  modern  art  can  produce  in  the  sphere  of  minor 
emotions,  classic  art  could  symbolise  for  the  great ;  and  the  unity 
and  univer.-ality  which  is  now  given  to  the  subjects  of  lesser 
importance  were  given  by  classic  art  to  the  greater. 

Of  course  the  power  of  selection  in  the  art  of  the  great  masters 
was  not  the  work  of  one  man.  It  took  generations  of  patient 
achievement,  of  successive  rise  and  decay,  before  the  appro¬ 
priate  symbols  were  found  for  the  greater  ideas.  Over  and  over 
again  painters  faced  the  same  subjects,  each  adding  his  quota  of 
individual  experience  to  the  already  considerable  achievement, 
until  the  period  came  when  one  man  or  more  could  sum  up 
their  successive  endeavours  in  free  and  comprehensive  works. 
Possibly  in  each  of  these  generations  men  were  more  conscious 
of  individual  differences  and  less  aware  of  the  general  tendency 
than  can  appear  to  us  now  to  have  been  the  case,  and  this  con¬ 
sideration  is  a  warning  against  any  condemnation  of  the  present. 
Put  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  progression  is  that  the  o 
selection  was  dominated  by  a  general  purpose  and  a  single 
ideal.  To  the  artist  himself  no  doubt  tliis  appeared  an  ideal 
of  beauty  only,  but  its  force  and  its  centripetal  power  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  ideal  of  action  which  contemporary  life 
demanded  from  its  art.  The  singleness  and  universality  of  the 
selecting  emotion  were  due  to  its  general  strength  in  the  mind 
of  the  da3\  It  forbade,  the  artist  to  trespass  in  other  fields 
and  recalled  him  from  the  e.xcursions  to  which  the  decaying 
mannerisms  of  each  generation  were  prone,  accepted  his  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  selection  of  different  symbols,  and  finally  pro¬ 
duced  a  creation  satisfactory  to  its  whole  nature.  To-day  such 
a  general  ideal  of  life  and  action  is  wanting.  Art,  therefore, 
weakens  in  its  attempt  to  keep  alive  the  ideals  of  the  past  and 
throws  itself  with  all  its  force  into  obvious  imperfections  and 
exaggerations  from  which  there  is  no  universal  faith  or  reason 
to  restrain  it. 
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It  is  no  wonder  with  art  and  life  in  this  condition  that  theorists 
can  find  them  separate  and  independent.  Practical  considera¬ 
tions  are  obviously  in  disaccord  with  aesthetic  experience;  each 
goes  its  own  way.  Art  has  become  the  property  of  the  artistic, 
and  while  these  are  far  more  cultured  and  intelligent  as  critics 
of  techni(|ue,  perhaps,  too,  more  .sensitive  to  the  power  of  decora¬ 
tion  than  was  the  earlier  Engli-h  public,  they  are  either  an  isolated 
group  in  the  busy  world  of  action  or  thought,  or  they  keep  their 
art  in  a  corner  of  their  lives,  untouched  by,  and  without  infiuence 
upon,  their  daily  actions.  If  modern  art  is  brought  into  con¬ 
nexion  with  life  it  is  in  sporadic  attempts  to  bring  the  life  into 
accord  with  the  art,  as  an  exqui.site  unity  of  half-tones  and  subtle 
emotions  or  as  a  flagrant  outburst  of  uncontrolled  extravagance. 
Hut  if  it  be  accepted  that  the  aesthetic  and  the  practical  emotions 
are  identical,  nothing  but  good  can  come  to  art  through  allowing 
the  man  of  action  to  critici'  e  from  his  own  practice  and  experience. 
Artis  to  be  judged,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist,  but  by 
its  effect  upon  the  observer  and  its  relation  to  his  life.  Past 
ideals  in  art  and  in  life  are  proving  insufficient.  Modern  art, 
like  modern  life,  must  not  be  judged  by  the  precise  forms  and 
characters  of  earlier  period--.  Each  of  these,  however  great, 
omitted  much,  deliberately  rejected  much  which  is  now  found  to 
have  value.  This  is  the  truth  which  justifies  the  modern  rebellion 
against  formulated  rules  and  ideals,  for  these  have  been  found  to 
be  too  narrow,  and  it  is  the  truth  which  ju.stifies  the  departures  of 
modern  art,  since  they  are  in  accordance  with  departures  in 
modern  practice.  But  the  classic  art  of  the  past,  like  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  past,  still  has  value,  or  it  would  not  have  survived, 
however  w^eakly,  in  the  art  of  the  present  day ;  and,  above  all,  this 
value  lies  in  its  appearance  of  universality.  To  restore  this  univer¬ 
sality  art  must  seek  the  co-operation  of  action,  for  great  art 
does  not  depend  u])on  the  experience  and  ideals  of  one  man, 
busied  with  their  technical  expression,  but  upon  the  dominating 
experience  and  ideals  of  all.  Ideals  may  be  imperfect,  but  the 
need  of  them  is  inborn  in  man  and  is  the  justification  of  art. 
Neither  those  of  art  nor  those  of  action  are  strengthened  by 
their  theoretic  dissociation  which  is  tlie  fallacy  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
position.  The  solution  of  his  dilemma  is  to  accept  the  evidence 
of  art  as  an  aid  in  the  discovery  of  practical  values,  if  art  is  to 
express  the  keynote  of  life  it  will  be  by  expres-sing  in  concrete 
form  the  universal  unity  of  human  aspiration,  and  the  future  of 
art  will  be,  not,  as  it  appears  in  Mr.  Holmes’s  last  chapter,  a 
matter  of  the  decorative  opportunities  which  forthcoming 
generations  will  afford  to  artists,  but  the  epitome  and  visual 
expression  of  all  that  man  has  yet  to  learn  and  value, 
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1 .  Keminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character.  By  Dean 

Ramsay.  Edinburgh  :  T.  N.  Foulis.  1909. 

2.  Memorials  of  his  Time.  By  Lord  Cockburn.  Edinburgh; 

T.  N.  Foulis.  1909. 

3.  Journal  of  Henry  Cockburn,  1831-1854.  Being  a  continuation 

of  ‘  Memorials  of  his  Time.’  2  vols.  Edinburgh : 
Edmonston  and  Douglas.  1874. 

4.  Life  of  Ijord  Jeffrey.  By  Henry  Cockburn.  2  vols.  Edin¬ 

burgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1852. 

5.  Circuit  Journeys.  By  Henry  Cockburn.  Edinburgh : 

David  Douglas.  1889. 

G.  History  of  Scotland.  By  P.  Hume  Brown.  Vol.  HI.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  1909. 

7.  A  Century  of  Scottish  History.  By  Sir  Henry  Craik.  2  vols. 

London  :  Blackwood.  1901. 

8.  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Rainy,  D.D.  By  P.  Carnegie 

Simpson.  2  vols.  London  :  Hodder  aiid  Stoughton.  1909. 

Scotland  has  never  been  wanting  in  writers  to  whom  their 
native  land — her  poetry,  her  traditions,  the  quaint  and 
romantic  by-ways  of  her  history — has  been  an  inspiration.  The 
conditions  of  society,  the  strong  sense  of  kinship,  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  scanty  population  of  the  northern  kingdom  gave  these 
writers  a  national  rather  than  a  local  reputation.  Instead  of 
being  regarded,  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  England,  as 
antiquarians  of  a  country-side,  the  chroniclers  of  a  district  or  a 
county,  they  took  rank — and  deservedly — as  delineators  of 
national  life  and  manners,  and  were  claimed  not  by  a  province 
but  by  the  country  as  a  whole.  Incomparably  the  fust  among 
them  stands  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  one  man 
we  owe  it  that  the  Scotland  of  the  past  lives  in  the  memory  and 
the  heart  of  the  Scotland  of  the  present.  But,  though  the  first, 
he  is  far  from  being  the  only  representative  of  the  type.  The 
rcpublication  of  the  two  works  which  stand  at  the  head  of  our 
list  recall  names  that  were  familiar  enough  a  generation  ago. 
Many  now  livdng  knew  Dean  Ramsay  :  the  tolerant  and  large- 
hearted  Churchman,  the  enlightened  lover  of  his  country,  the 
welcome  guest  in  every  Scottish  home.  Lord  Cockburn  takes  us 
further  back.  His  life  (1779-1854)  covered  an  important  period 
of  Scottish  history,  a  period  whose  leading  men  he  knew  inti- 
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mately,  and  in  which  he  played  an  honourable  part.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  man  who  had  seen  Braxfield  and  Eskgrove,  who 
had  been  a  Whig  when  to  be  a  Whig  meant  professional  and 
often  social  ostracism,  and  a  Reformer  when  to  be  a  Reformer 
was  to  be  within  measurable  distance  of  transportation,  was 
exceptional ;  and  to  this  experience  he  added  a  singular  gift 
of  narrative— he  was  a  born  raconteur.  From  the  first  the 
‘  Memorials,’  published  two  years  after  his  death,  took  rank  as 
a  classic.  This  was  due  at  once  to  their  merit  and  to  the  regard 
in  which  the  writer  was  held  by  his  countrymen  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  party  ;  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  this  Review,* 
‘  He  was  one  of  tlie  most  popular  men  north  of  the  Tweed.’ 
A  few  may  still  recall  the  attack — there  was  but  one — made  on 
the  book  by  Brougham  in  the  ‘  Law  Magazine,’^  and  its  ex- 
j)osure  by  Alexander  Russel,  of  the  ‘  Scotsman.’  Cockburn’s 
estimate  of  the  ex-C'hancellor  is  to  be  found  in  a  masterly 
character-sketch,  recorded  in  the  ‘  .lournal,’J  in  which  his  intel¬ 
lectual  excellencies  are  brought  into  strong  and  effective  contrast 
with  his  moral  faults.  If  this  estimate  was  known,  as  in  sub¬ 
stance  it  probably  was,  to  its  subject,  his  resentment  is  not 
surprising ;  and  the  disingenuous  manner  in  which  he  betrayed 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Associated  by  family  ties  with  the  old,  by  conviction  and 
sympathy  with  the  new,  order,  Cockburn  had  a  foot  in  each  of 
the  sharply  conflicting  camps.  How  far  the  two  stood  aj)art  it 
is  difficult  now  to  realize.  The  key  to  the  situation,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  was  economic.  In  little  more  than  a  generation  the 
country  had  passed  from  the  feudal  and  patriarchal  into  the 
industrial  stage.  Its  institutions  had  not  shared  in  this  develop¬ 
ment  ;  hence  the  conflict.  While  adapted  to,  or  at  least  toler¬ 
able  under,  the  old  social  system,  they  had  become  an  anachron¬ 
ism  in  the  new.  8o  obviously  was  this  the  case  that,  till  the 
disturbing  element  introduced  by  the  French  Revolution,  it  was 
scarcely  matter  of  controversy  ;  in  his  youth  Dundas,  like  Pitt, 
had  dallied  with  Reform.  Representative  government  had  be¬ 
come  a  farce  ;  Horsley’s  dictum  that  the  only  coucern  the  people 
had  with  the  laws  was  to  obey  them  was  the  reflection  of  a  fact. 
In  former  times  this  had  been  in  some  sort  a  nominal  grievance. 
A  nation  in  arms  is  independent  of  the  franchise  ;  the  sword  is 
more  efficient  than  the  vote.  Even  as  things  were,  the  successful 
})rotest  against  Dundas’s  Bill  for  the  relief  of  C’atholic  dis¬ 
abilities  (1778)  showed  that  a  people  under  the  influence  of 
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l)as3ion  can  assert  itself  without  representation.  But  the  agita¬ 
tion  which  is  a  condition  of  a  protest  of  this  sort  cannot  be  started 
at  will ;  there  is  much  useful  legislation  in  behalf  of  which 
it  is  impossible,  and  would  be  undesirable  were  it  possible,  to 
enlist  it.  For  a  modern  industrial  community  a  reasonable 
franchise  is  an  essential ;  only  by  its  means  can  the  citizens, 
now  unarmed  and  unwarlike,  give  effect  to  their  will.  The 
c.xisting  system  was  superannuated.  The  hfe  that  had  created 
it  was  dead  ;  the  need  of  institutions  corresponding  to  the  actual 
life  of  the  nation  became  more  urgent  year  by  year. 

It  was  this  survival  of  the  unfit  that  made  the  Dundas 
despotism  possible.  It  was  not  generally  unpopular,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  attach  the  odium  associated  with  it  by  a 
later  generation  to  any  one  man.  Dundas  was  an  effect,  not  a 
cause.  Had  he  not  come  to  the  front  his  place  would  have  been 
taken  by  another,  and  absolutism  might  have  found  many  a 
worse  representative.  ‘  He  was  the  very  man  for  Scotland  at 
‘  the  time  ;  and  is  a  Scotsman  of  whom  his  country  may  be 
‘  proud,’  *  says  Cockburn,  who  was  his  nephew  by  marriage. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  blame  him  for  circumstances  which  were 
none  of  his  making.  He  played  the  cards  dealt  him  (for  their 
(luality  he  was  not  responsible)  as  best  he  could.  His  Whig 
leanings,  like  those  of  his  great  leader,  were  short-lived  ;  but  the 
tie  between  the  two  remained  unbroken  till  Pitt’s  death.  Each 
was  necessary  to  the  other.  Without  Pitt  Dundas  could  not 
have  governed  Scotland  ;  and  without  Dundas’s  one-man  rule 
in  Scotland  it  is  improbable  that  Pitt  could  have  retained  power 
throughout  those  perilous  times.  But  for  the  all  but  unbroken 
phalanx  of  ministerialists  returned  by  the  Scottish  constituencies 
the  map  of  Europe  might  have  been  other  than  it  is  to-day.  To 
bring  about  this  return  was  Dundas’s  work.  Like  Walpole,  whom 
in  many  respects  he  resembled,  he  did  it  by  patronage — it  might 
be  said  by  corru[)tion  ;  it  could  be  done  in  no  other  way.  The 
small  scale  of  the  electorate  made  it  accessible  to  the  influences 
which  he  had  at  command.  He  was  ‘  the  Pharos  of  Scotland. 
‘  Who  steered  upon  him  was  safe  ;  who  disregarded  his  light  was 
‘  wrecked.  It  was  to  his  nod  that  every  man  owed  what  he  had 
‘  got  and  looked  for  what  he  wished.’  f  He  was  always  at  the 
head  of  some  great  department  of  the  pubUc  service,  and  had 
the  indirect  command  of  places  in  every  other  :  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  t’hurch,  the  Law,  the  Civil  Service  at  home  and  abroad, 
especially  in  India,  which  he  peopled  with  Scotsmen,  his  word  was 
law.  The  system  which  he  administered  was  (kUous,  but  he 
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did  not  create  it.  Nor,  had  he  desired  to  do  so,  could  he  have 
altered  it ;  the  people  at  large  wished  for  no  change.  He  repre¬ 
sented,  as  did  George  III,  the  general  sense  of  the  country :  it 
was  the  Government,  not  the  Reformers,  that  stood  for  the 
average  man.  The  statesman  interprets,  the  politician  reflects, 
opinion.  Neither  the  King  nor  Dundas  were  statesmen  ;  but 
as  politicians — and  the  time  called  for  politicians — they  stood 
high.  He  repressed  the  seeds  of  reform  and  their  disseminators 
high-handedly  enough  ;  but  the  seeds  were  scanty  and  their 
would-be  disseminators  few. 

‘  There  was  then  in  this  country  no  popular  representation,  no 
emancipated  burghs,  no  effective  rival  of  the  Established  Church, 
no  independent  press,  no  free  public  meetings,  and  no  bettor  trial 
by  jury  even  in  political  cases  (except  high  treason)  than  what  was 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  jurors  were  not  sent  into  court 
under  any  impartial  rule,  and  that  when  in  court  those  who  were 
to  try  the  case  were  named  by  the  presiding  judge.  The  Scotch 
representation  was  only  forty-five,  of  whom  thirty  were  elected  for 
counties  and  fifteen  for  towns.  Both  from  its  price  and  its  nature 
(being  enveloped  in  feudal  and  technical  absurdities)  the  elective 
franchise  in  the  counties,  where  alone  it  existed,  was  far  above  the 
reach  of  the  whole  lower,  of  a  great  majority  of  the  middle,  and  of 
many  even  of  the  higher  ranks.  There  were  probably  not  above 
1500  or  2000  county  electors  in  all  Scotland  [Mr.  Hume  Brown 
gives  the  number  in  1788  as  4652],  a  body  not  too  large  to  be  held, 
hope  included,  in  Government’s  hand.  The  return,  therefore,  of  a 
single  Opposition  member  was  never  to  be  expected.  A  large 
estate  might  have  no  vote ;  and  there  were  hundreds  of  votes 
which,  except  nominally,  implied  no  estate.  Of  the  fifteen  town 
members  Edinburgli  returned  one.  The  other  fourteen  were 
produced  by  clusters  of  four  or  five  unconnected  burghs  electing 
each  one  delegate,  and  their  four  or  five  delegates  electing  the 
representative.  Whatever  this  system  may  have  been  originally, 
it  had  grown,  in  reference  to  the  people,  into  as  complete  a  mockery 
as  if  it  had  been  invented  for  their  degradation.  The  people  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  all  managed  by  the  town  councils  ; 
and  every  town  council  was  self-elected,  and  consequently  per¬ 
petuated  its  own  interests.  The  election  of  cither  the  town  or  the 
county  member  was  a  matter  of  such  utter  indifference  to  the 
people  that  they  only  knew  of  it  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  by 
seeing  it  next  Say  in  a  newspaper ;  for  the  farce  was  generally 
performed  in  an  apartment  from  which,  if  convenient,  the  public 
could  be  excluded,  and  never  in  the  open  air.  .  .  .  Politically 
Scotland  was  dead.  It  was  not  unlike  a  village  outside  a  great 
man’s  gate.  Without  a  single  free  institution  or  habit,  opposition 
was  rebellion,  submission  probable  success.’  * 

*  Life  of  Jeffrey,  i.  74. 
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The  tide  of  events,  however,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  change  ;  and  had  the  sober,  practical 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  continued  to  rule  men’s 
minds,  reform  would  have  been  inevitable.  The  turn  taken  by 
events  in  France  produced  a  violent  reaction,  and  put  the  clock 
of  European  progress  in  pohtics  and  in  religion  back  a  century. 
Hraxfield  laid  it  down  from  the  bench  as  a  proposition  requiring 
no  proof  that  ‘  the  British  constitution  w'as  the  best  that  had 
‘  ever  been  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  not 
‘  possible  to  make  it  better.’  ‘  His  Lordship  had  never  liked  the 
‘  French,  and  now  he  detested  them,’  we  read  in  the  report  of 
his  charge  in  a  sedition  case.  We  smile  ;  but  ineptitudes  of  this 
kind  were  no  smiling  matter.  The  courts  translated  words  into 
action  ;  absurdity  passed  over  into  crime.  To  advocate  the 
most  trifling  reform  was  to  be  a  Jacobin,  a  term  with  which  the 
mind  of  the  age,  judicial  and  general,  associated  the  September 
massacres,  the  pike  and  the  guillotine.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
misdemeanours  of  the  Bench  of  the  time.  That  so  amiable  a 
man  as  Dundas  should  have  been  their  apologist  is  an  anomaly. 
It  is  probable  that  his  responsibility  was  ex  jmt  facto,  and  that  he 
found  the  judges  embarrassing  allies.  But  he  could  not  afford 
to  disavow  them  ;  as  generally  happens  in  revolutionary  times, 
the  extremists  had  their  way.  Moderate  men  in  or  out  of  office 
followed  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  swam  with  the  tide. 
The  Toryism  of  the  period  was  based  on  panic  :  the  same 
passion  which  inspired  the  atrocities  of  the  Terror  produced  the 
savage  policy  of  repression  adopted  by  the  party  of  order  here. 
The  motives  at  work  were  material ;  in  Scotland  at  least 
historical  and  constitutional  Toryism  was  rare.  Dundas  held 
office  under  Rockingham  and  Shelburne  as  well  as  under  North  ; 
he  was  an  opportunist  rather  than  a  theorist  or  a  doctrinaire. 
But  personal  advantage  lies  nearer  most  men’s  hearts  than 
principle ;  when  property  and  life  are,  or  are  believed  to  be,  in 
danger  the  most  humdrum  citizen  will  go  far.  Given  this  state 
of  mind,  it  is  perhaps  matter  for  surprise  that  the  severities  of 
the  Government  were  not  greater  than  they  were.  They'  were, 
however,  savage  enough.  Fear  deprived  men,  in  general  kindly 
and  reasonable,  of  balance  and  sen.se.  The  most  incredible 
stories  found  credence.  As  a  boy  Cockburn  heard  such  tales  at 
his  father’s  table. 

‘  If  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  formed  our  .society  believed 
all  they  said  about  the  liorrors  of  French  bloodshed,  and  of  the 
anxiety  oy^cople  here  to  imitate  them,  thev  must  have  been  wretched 
indeed.  Their  talk  .sent  mo  to  bed  sliuddcriug.  How  they  raved  ! 
What  sentiments  !  What  principles !  1  was  terrified  out  of  such 
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wits  that  they  left  me  at  the  idea  of  bloodshed,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  it  could  be  avoided.  JMy  reason  no  sooner  betan  to  open, 
and  to  get  some  fair  play,  than  the  distressing  wisdom  of  my 
ancestors  began  to  fade  ;  and  the  more  attractive  sense  that  I  met 
with  among  the  young  men  into  whose  company  our  debating 
societies  threw  me  gradually  hardened  me  into  what  I  became — 
whatever  this  was  !  ’  ♦ 

‘  We  were  a’  mad.  Sir,’  .said  Francis  Horner’s  father,  when 
reminded  in  later  years  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  jury  that 
convicted  Muir. 

Modern  analogies  suggest  themselves,  though  the  change  of 
manners  forbids  the  invasion  of  the  courts  and  the  legislature  by 
party  spirit  to  the  extent  that  was  then  possible.  Our  own  time 
is  under  the  influence  of  a  wave — a  passing  wave,  we  may 
believe,  of  practical  materialism  which,  intent  on  the  accumula¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  wealth,  and  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
cxi.sting  social  order,  has  substituted  Socialism  for  what  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  called  .Jacobinism  as  the  object  of  its  fears.  We 
no  longer  imagine,  with  the  alderman,  that  w’c  .shall  wake  with 
our  throats  cut ;  our  panic  is  directed  to  property  rather  than 
life  or  limb.  IJefoie  w'e  know’  w’here  we  are,  we  shall  discover, 
it  is  thought,  that  in  consequence  of  Socialistic  legislation  and 
taxation,  our  pockets  have  been  emptied,  our  industries  para¬ 
lysed,  our  trade  ruined.  The  conditions  of  human  nature,  of 
Engli.sh  human  nature  in  particular,  and  of  society  make  it 
difficult  to  conceive  Socialism  at  w’ork  as  a  system  :  but, 
disastrous  as  would  be  the  attempt  to  establish  it,  the  fear  with 
which  it  inspires  us  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  blind 
and  mislead.  It  w’as  so  with  the  kindred  fears  entertained  by  our 
forefathers.  It  w’as  simply  not  true  that  ‘  French  principles  ’ 
were  prevalent  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 
those  w’ho  were  supjmsed  to  entertain  them  aimed,  with  few 
exceptions,  at  no  more  than  a  moderate  and  necessary  measure 
of  parliamentary  reform.  Though  there  is  much  legitimate 
di.scontent  with  existing  conditions,  there  is  little  syistematic 
Socialism  to-day  among  the  working  classes.  Such  as  exists  is  to 
be  found  in  academit  and  journalistic  coteries,  and  commends 
itself  rather  to  second-rate  men  of  letters  than  to  working  men. 
'J’he  grievances  of  the  latter  are  concrete  :  ideal  constructions 
are  foreign  to  the  llritish  mind,  which  is  a})t  to  think,  w'ith 
Johnson,  that  law’s  arc  more  ])ow’erlc.ss  than  they  really  are  to 
remedy  ‘  the  ills  that  human  kind  endure.’  For  the  rest,  ‘  We 
‘  are  all  Socialists  now,’  said  a  genial  statesman  a  few’  years  ago. 

*  Memorials,  pp.  42-.'}. 
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That  is,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  a 
proposed  change  that  it  calls  into  play  social  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual  activities  ;  nor  do  we,  most  of  us,  think  it  improbable  that 
many  undertakings  now  left  to  private  enterprise  may  in  time  to 
come  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  community.  This  has  been  the 
case  to  a  great  extent  with  education,  water  supply,  electricity, 
lighting,  tramways,  &c. ;  and  common  action  of  the  kind  may  be 
indefinitely  extended.  The  question  between  private  and  public 
initiative  is  one  of  practice  not  of  principle  :  which,  we  ask  in  any 
given  case,  works  best  ? 

The  mind  of  a  century  back  was  less  speculative,  and  more 
elemental.  Braxfield,  K.  L.  Stevenson’s  ‘  Weir  of  Hermiston,* 
embodied  it  at  its  most  brutal.  Cockburn’s  description  of  him 
makes  him  live. 

‘  llis  very  name  makes  people  start  yet.  Strong  built  and  dark, 
with  rough  eyebrows,  powerful  eyes,  threatening  lips,  and  a  low 
growling  voice,  he  was  like  a  formidable  blacksmith.  Thoiusands 
of  his  sayings  have  been  pre.served,  and  the  staple  of  them  is  in¬ 
decency  :  he  shocked  the  feelings  even  of  an  age  which,  with  more 
of  the  formality,  had  far  less  of  the  substance  of  decorum  than  our 
own.  If  is  union  of  talent  with  a  passion  for  rude  predomination, 
exercised  in  a  very  discretionary  court,  tended  to  form  a  formidable 
and  dangerous  judicial  character.  This  appeared  too  often  in 
ordinary  cases.  But  all  stains  on  the  administration  of  the  common 
business  of  his  court  disappear  in  the  indelible  iiiiquity  of  the 
political  trials  of  1793  and  1791.  In  these  he  was  the  Jeffreys  of 
Scotland.  It  is  impossible  to  condemn  his  conduct  as  a  judge  too 
gravely  or  too  severely.  ...  To  find  a  match  for  the  judicial  spirit 
of  the  court  at  this  period,  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  Lauder¬ 
dale  and  Dulzicl.’  * 

Tlie  Scottish  law'  of  sedition  was  at  once  more  severe  and  more 
wddely  interpreted  than  the  English.  The  court  had  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  with  regard  to  the  sentence,  whicli  might  be 
anything  from  a  merely  nominal  penalty  up  to  transportation. 
This  discretion  was  exercised  mercilessly,  and  language  was 
brought  under  the  head  of  sedition  which  in  England  would  not 
have  been  regarded  as  a  legal  off'ence  at  all.  Sir  Henry  Craik 
admits  that,  in  the  notorious  case  of  Thomas  .Muir,  there  was 
‘  nothing  very  extreme  or  dangerous  ’  in  his  words  as  reported  at 
the  trial.  But  ‘  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  those  whose 
‘  nerves  were  not  unreasonably  shaken  by  the  events  going  on  in 
‘  Paris  ;  ’  f  and  as  a  result  of  this  ])anic,  after  a  trial  which  was 

*  .Mcmoriiils,  ]».  Idl  IT. 
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‘  a  travesty  of  justice,’  he  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years 
transportation.  Eskgrove,  who  succeeded  Braxfield  as  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  in  1799,  added  an  element  of  broad  farce  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  ‘  A  more  ludicrous  person  could  not 
‘  exist.  People  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  stories 
‘  of  this  one  man.’  A  few  bear  repetition.  He  had  to  condemn 
two  or  three  persons  to  death — a  performance  in  which  he  rarely 
failed  to  distinguish  himself — who  had  broken  into  a  house  at 
Luss,  assaulted  Sir  James  Colquhoun  and  others,  and  robbed 
them  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

‘  He  first,  as  was  his  almost  constant  practice,  explained  the 
nature  of  the  various  crimes,  assault,  robbery,  and  hamesucken — 
of  which  last  he  gave  them  the  etymology  ;  he  then  reminded  them 
that  they  had  attacked  the  house  and  its  inmates,  and  robbed  them 
— and  then  came  to  the  climax  :  “  All  this  ye  did,  and  God  preserve 
us  !  joost  when  they  were  sitten  doon  to  their  denners  !  ”  ’ 

On  another  occasion  a  lady  of  great  beauty.  Miss  Forbes  of 
Cullodcn,  was  called  as  a  witness.  She  came  into  the  court 
veiled.  Before  administering  the  oath  Eskgrove  gave  her  this 
cxpo.sition  of  her  duty  :  ‘  Young  woman  !  You  will  now  consider 
‘  yourself  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  of  this  High  Court. 

‘  Lift  up  your  veil ;  throw  off  all  modestv,  and  look  me  in  the 
‘  face  !  ’ 

Another  light  of  the  bench  whose  name  should  not  be  passed 
over  was  Hermand  (George  Fergusson).  A  man  of  a  very 
different  type  from  that  of  either  Braxfield  or  Eskgrove,  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  generous,  humane,  and  courteous. 
But  his  eccentricities  passed  belief.  He  was  famous  for  his  piety 
and  for  his  potations,  both  of  which  were  profound.  A  prominent 
speaker  in  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy. 
He  had  no  difficulty,  he  proclaimed,  in  conceiving  a  world  where 
three  and  three  were  not  six ;  he  spoke  with  expert  knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Deity,  whose  Being  and  attributes  (he 
assured  the  astonished  fathers)  he  had  ‘  sucked  in  with  his 
‘  mother’s  milk.’  Arguing,  in  the  Le.slie  case,  that  a  man  .should 
hold  to  the  religious  opinion  of  his  fathers,  he  pressed  his 
contention  home  by  an  illustration  :  ‘  I  hate  a  sceptic  ;  but, 
‘  oh.  Moderator,  I  love  a  Turk  !  ’  Brutality  di.sgusted  him. 
Karnes’s  ‘  There’s  checkmate  for  you,  Matty,’  said,  in  an  audible 
aside,  in  pronouncing  the  capital  sentence  on  a  smuggler  with 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  play  chess,  provoked  from 
him  the  protest,  ‘  If  I  had  had  a  pistol  in  my  hand,  I  would 
‘  have  shot  him  w'here  he  sat.’  And,  on  a  diminnl  ive  midshipman, 
who  had  accidentally  killed  an  assailant  twice  his  size  in  a  street 
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row  at  Greenock,  being  cLarged  before  him  with  murder,  he 
indignantly  refused  to  ^try  a  child.’  He  was  no  respecter  of 
persons.  When  Scott,  the  future  Lord  Eldon,  was  at  the  height 
of  his  reputation  he  and  Fergusson  were  counsel  in  an  appeal 
on  a  Scotch  entail  case  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Unversed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Scots  law,  Scott  rehearsed  his  intended  speech 
to  his  colleague,  and  asked  him  if  it  would  do.  ‘  Do,  Sir  ?  ’  was 
the  answer.  ‘  It  is  delightful,  absolutely  delightful.  I  could 
‘  listen  to  it  for  ever.  It  is  so  beautifully  written,  and  so  beauti- 
‘  fully  read.  But,  Sir,  it’s  the  greatest  nonsense.  It  may  do 
‘  very  well  for  an  English  Chancellor :  but  it  would  disgrace  a 
‘  clerk  with  us.’  A  saying  which  more  than  one  Scottish  lawyer 
recalled  on  the  occasion  of  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  historic  Church  case  of  1904.  He  combined — and  in  those 
days  it  was  a  rare  combination — strong  Tory  principles  with 
stronger  Whig  friendships  :  and  the  conviviality  for  which  he 
was  famous  must  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  his  own,  not  of 
our,  time. 

‘  With  Hcrmand  drinking  was  a  virtue.  No  carouse  ever  injured 
his  health  (for  he  was  never  ill)  or  impaired  his  taste  for  home  and 
quiet,  or  muddled  his  head.  He  slept  the  sounder  for  it,  and  rose 
tiie  earlier  and  the  cooler.  The  cordiality  inspired  by  claret  and 
punch  was  felt  by  him  as  so  congenial  to  right  tliinking  that  he  was 
confident  he  could  convert  the  Pope  himself,  if  he  could  only  get 
him  to  sup  with  him.’  * 

Would  that  theological  controversies  could  be  so  easily  and  so 
felicitously  solved  !  Drunkenness,  for  him,  was  not  indecorum  . 
he  held  it  rather  an  aggravation  than  an  excuse  for  misconduct. 

‘  bVe  are  told  that  the  panel  was  in  liquor,’  was  his  reply  to  a 
counsel  who  urged  the  fact  as  an  extenuating  circumstance. 

‘  Good  God,  my  Laards,  if  he  will  do  this  when  he’s  drunk,  what 
‘  will  he  not  do  when  he’s  sober  ?  ’  At  a  famous  Western  circuit, 
where  he  was  judge  and  Clephane  advocate-depute,  the  party 
got  drunk  at  Ayr,  and  so  continued  till  the  business  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Jedburgh  ;  but  not  a  man  of  the  party,  so  Dean 
Ramsay  was  assured  by  one  who  had  been  a  member  of  it,  was 
unfitted  for  his  work.  His  characteristics,  like  those  of  many  of 
his  colleagues,  could  not  be  reproduced  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  society  ;  we  live  in  a  more  level  age. 

This  levelling  comes  with  industrialism  ;  trade  removes 
barriers,  and  gives  a  cosmopolitan  colour  to  life.  The  latter 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  decades  of  the 
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nineteenth  saw  what  was  practirally  the  creation  of  Scottish 
industries.  Between  1730  and  1770  the  value  of  the  linen  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country  multiplied  sixfold  :  in  1760  the  Carron  Iron 
Works,  which  gave  employment  to  1,200  men,  were  founded. 
Agriculture  shared  in  the  general  progress.  Leases,  enclosures, 
the  rotation  of  crops,  the  application  of  lime  to  the  soil  became 
common  ;  better  implements  came  into  use  ;  landed  proprietors, 
not  always  to  their  profit,  took  up  farming  as  a  hobby ;  the 
])rosperity  of  the  country  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Means 
of  communication  w'ere  improved  as  trade  developed.  The 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  was  completed  in  1709  ;  shortly  before 
this  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  was  deepened,  the  result  being  that 
the  city  became  a  flourishing  port.  Bridges  were  built ;  the 
country  was  opened  up  to  wheel  traffic  ;  there  was  no  better 
road  in  the  island  than  that  between  Edinburgh  and  Perth. 
For  the  Highlands  Johnson’s  ‘  Tour  in  the  Hebrides  ’  is  an 
invaluable  source.  ‘  There  was,  perhaps,  never  any  change  of 
manners  so  quick,  so  great  and  so  general,’  writes  this  shrewd 
observer,  ‘  as  that  which  has  operated  in  the  Highlands  by  the 
‘  last  conquest  and  subsequent  laws.’  When  the  hereditary 
jurisdictions  were  abolished,  the  chiefs  became  landlords,  and 
adapted  themselves  too  easily  to  their  new  role.  That  rents, 
which  had  hitherto  been  calculated  rather  on  a  feudal  than  an 
economic  basis,  should  rise  was  inevitable.  The  value  of  land 
had  increased — it  might  almost  be  said  had  been  created.  Before 
it  was  seldom  in  the  market  and  scarcely  ranked  as  a  commodity  ; 
now  it  commanded  a  ready  sale — in  the  southern  counties  at 
thirty  years’  purchase,  in  the  northern  at  a  lower  but  a  high  and 
rapidly  rising  price.  But  the  precipitation  with  which  many 
of  the  proprietors  acted  injured  at  once  their  own  interests  and 
those  of  the  people  at  large.  To  make  haste  to  be  rich  is  bad 
policy ;  in  Pennant’s  phrase,  they  attempted  ‘  to  empty  the 
bag  before  it  was  filled.’  Between  I7(i3  and  1775  above  30,000 
Highlanders  emigrated,  besides  those  who  helped  to  swell  the 
population  of  the  Lowland  towns.  Those  who  were  left  behind 
enlisted  in  increa.sing  numbers;  between  17-fO  and  1818  more 
than  fifty  battalions  were  raised.  The  Highland  Society,  founded 
in  1784,  while  keeping  clear  of  the  sectional  tendencies  which  give 
a  certain  air  of  unreality  to  the  modern  Celtic  movement,  did 
much  not  only  to  develope  the  industries  of  the  country  but  to 
preserve  its  language,  music,  and  poetry.  The  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  Highland  dress  (1782)  and  the  Act  restoring 
to  the  heirs  of  the  original  owners  the  estates  forfeited  in  the  ’45 
and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Crown,  were  concessions 
to  legitimate  national  sentiment ;  while,  to  turn  to  the  Lowlands, 
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the  emancipation  of  colliers  and  salters,  not  wholly  effected  till 
1790,  removed  a  relic  of  barbarism  from  the  statute  book  and 
from  the  national  life. 

The  dominant  party  had  abjured  letters,  which,  like  laws,  are 
silent  in  the  clash  of  arms.  But,  in  the  long  run,  literature  is 
ju.stified  of  her  children  :  those  that  honour  her  she  honours, 
but  those  that  despise  her  are  lightly  esteemed.  The  foundation 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  marked  an  epoch.  Cockburn,  a 
valued  if  not  a  very  frequent  contributor,  echoed  the  general 
judgment  of  competent  persons  in  his  high  estimate  of  its  services 
to  civilisation  and  good  government.  He  saw  in  it  a  pillar  of 
fire  ;  its  first  flash,  he  tells  us,  electrified  the  country  ;  ‘  power 
‘  awoke  to  alarm  and  indignation,  the  people  to  knowledge  and 
‘  hope.’  *  A  writer  of  our  own  generation  characterises  this  as 
‘  grotesque  in  its  exaggeration  ’ ;  and  damns  with  faint  praise 
the  easy  dialectic,  the  crude  rationalism  of  ‘  dapper  critics 
‘  wrapped  in  the  conviction  of  their  own  infallibility,’  and  the 
‘  facile  latitudinarianism  that  had  masqueraded  as  free-thought 
‘  for  a  generation  past.’ 

‘  Phases  of  thought  which  were  alien  to  their  own  ;  depths  of 
speculation  which  they  could  not  fathom  ;  flights  of  imagination 
which  were  beyond  their  ken — above  all  a  type  of  poetical  creation 
which  they  never  learned  to  appreciate — all  these  were  treated 
with  a  smart  and  attractive  sarcasm,  and  made  the  butt  of  perfectly 
self-satisfied  ridicule,  which  mistook  itself  for  wit.  This  plea.sed 
a  wide  class  in  a  generation  which  was  active-minded,  alert,  and 
fairly  educated,  but  where  profound  intellectual  power  and  wide 
scholarship  were  rare.’ 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  attribute  certain  general  tendencies 
of  a  period  to  a  party  with  which  the  writer  is  not  in  sympathy. 
As  a  criticism  of  the  standpoint  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  is  not  without  justification  :  though  this  standpoint, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  highest  then  occupied  ;  con¬ 
temporary  opponents  criticising  it  from  a  lower,  not  a  higher 
level — Noodle’s  oration  is  scarcely  a  caricature  of  the  Toryism 
of  the  time.  The  thinness  of  texture  referred  to  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Reformers.  The  ‘  Quarterly  ’  on  Keats  was  no 
less  Philistine  than  the  ‘  Edinburgh  ’  on  Wordsworth.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  blame  .Jeffrey  and  his  colleagues  for  defects  which 
they  shared  with  the  ablest  men  of  their  day,  irrespective  of 
party  politics,  the  causes  of  which  lay  not  in  individuals,  but  in 
the  age.  The  generation  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  throw  off  the 
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bondage  of  the  past  can  seldom  give  the  past  its  full  value. 
That  the  first  ‘  Edinburgh  Reviewers  ’  stood  too  near  the  old 
Scotland  to  .see  it  in  a  true  perspective  is  probable  enough. 
The  romance  of  the  world  which  it  was  theirs  to  combat  lay 
far  back.  As  things  were,  it  was  simply  an  encumbrance — an 
abomination  of  desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not :  the 
imperative  call  was  for  clearance  and  fresh  air. 

It  is  strange  to-day  to  look  back  to  a  time  when  the  ‘  Scotsman  ’ 
was  a  Liberal  organ,  and  to  remember  that  on  its  first  appearance 
(1817)  its  reputation  for  advanced  views  w'as  such  that  prudent 
business  men  subscribed  to  it,  and  had  it  sent  to  them,  privately, 
through  their  clerks,  in  order  not  to  offend  their  clients.  The 
local  press  was  abject :  no  Edinburgh  paper  could  be  found 
independent  enough  to  expose  an  abuse,  however  flagrant,  if  in 
doing  so  there  w\ss  tlie  slightest  chance  of  giving  offence  in  high 
fjuarters.  It  was  the  refusal  of  the  public  prints  to  publish  a 
statement  as  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
which  led  Charles  Maclaren  to  bring  out  the  now  famous  daily, 
which  was  in  journalism  what  the  Edinburoh  Review  was  in  the 
larger  field  of  literary  and  political  criticism.  The  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  name  connected  with  it  is  that  of  the  late  Alexander 
Russel,  editor  1849-7().  The  same  year  which  saw  the  birth  of 
the  ‘  (Scotsman  ’  saw  also  that  of  Blackwood’s  ‘  Edinburgh 
‘  Magazine.’  It  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  brilliant  and  boisterous 
Toryism.  ‘  In  this  department,’  *  says  Cockburn,  ‘  it  has 
‘  adhered  with  respectable  constancy  to  all  the  follies  it  was  meant 
‘  to  defend.  It  is  a  great  depository  of  exploded  ])rinciples  ; 

‘  and  indeed  will  soon  be  valuable  as  a  museum  of  old  errors.’ 
That  the  friends  of  the  old  order  should  have  regarded  with  dis¬ 
may  the  advance  of  their  opponents  both  in  number  and  con¬ 
sideration  was  natural.  Official  influence  was  on  one  side  ; 
talent  and  popularity  on  the  other  :  with  the  exception  of  Scott 
and,  perhap.s,  Wilson,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  whose  name 
carried  weight  in  the  country  who  was  not  a  Whig.  The  Tory 
stalwarts  took  as  their  motto,  ‘  no  case  :  abuse  the  plaintiff’s 
‘  attorney.’  They  had  no  case ;  and  personality  of  a  .singularly 
offensive  type  was  their  main  weapon.  Lockhart  speaks  of  ‘  those 
‘  jeux  d’esprit  by  which  Blackwood’s  young  Tory  wags  delighted 
‘  to  a.ssail  their  ciders  and  betters  of  the  Whig  persuasion.’  f 
This  meant  that  respectable  characters  were  wilfully  and  sys¬ 
tematically  slandered.  The  heads  of  the  party — history  repeats 
itself — were,  or  pretended  to  be,  embarrassed.  Scott  spoke  of 
the  magazine  as  ‘  the  mother  of  mischief  ’ ;  and  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan  expressed  a  hope  that  its  contributors  feared  God,  as  they 
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certainly  did  not  regard  man.  The  most  odious  form  that  their 
])olicy  took  was  the  charge  of  hostility  to  religion  persistently 
brought  against  political  opponents.  Such  charges — the  Brad- 
laugh  case  is  an  example,  and  there  have  been  others  less  remote 
— even  when  made  by  persons  whose  irreligion  is  notorious  and 
whose  motives  are  patent,  carry  weight  with  the  vulgar ;  the 
mud  sticks.  The  ‘  Beacon  ’  (1821)  and  the  ‘  Sentinel,’  which 
succeeded  it,  became  simply  scurrilous.  The  former  was  within 
measurable  distance  of  involving  Scott  in  a  duel — ‘  a  more 
‘pitiable  mass  of  blunders  and  imbecility  was  never  heaped 
‘  together,’  says  Lockhart :  the  latter  caused  the  fatal  meeting 
between  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  and  Stuart  of  Dunearn.  Scott’s 
attitude  in  these  controversies,  in  which  it  is  regrettable  that  he 
should  have  been  involved,  was  ambiguous.  It  would  be  as 
unreasonable  to  judge  him  from  the  standpoint  of  party  politics 
as  it  woidd  Wellington  :  the  greatness  of  each  lay  in  another 
field.  He  was  the  one  great  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tories,  and 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  play  him  as  their  trump  card. 
He  brought  into  their  party  warfare,  which  too  often  degenerated 
into  a  faction  fight,  the  same  idealism  which  led  him  to  pocket, 
and  subsequently  to  sit  down  upon,  the  glass  out  of  which 
George  IV.  had  drunk.  His  high  spirits  led  him  at  times  into 
what  even  then  were  regarded  as  grave  breaches  of  decorum  ; 
his  unhappy  ‘  Tally-ho  to  the  Fox,’  sung  at  the  Melville  banquet 
when  the  great  Whig  statesman’s  death  was  hourly  expected 
gave  deep  and  reasonable  offence.  With  regard  to  the  young 
bloods  of  the  party  whose  excesses  have  been  touched  upon,  his 
conduct  was  that  of  Eli.  ‘  His  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
‘  restrained  them  not.’  He  could  have  checked  them  by  a  word  ; 
but  the  word  remained  unspoken.  That  in  this  he  acted  against 
his  better  judgment  is  certain.  In  the  affair  of  the  ‘  Beacon  ’  his 
comment  was  ‘  Our  friends  went  into  the  thing  like  fools,  and 
‘  have  come  out  of  it  very  like  cowards.  I  never  was  so  sick  of  a 
‘  transaction  in  my  life.’  And  he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see  how 
things  were  going.  ‘  When  burgh  reform  comes,’  he  wrote  in 
182(5,  ‘  and  it  cannot  perhaps  be  long  delayed,  ministers  will  not 
‘  return  a  single  member  for  Scotland  from  the  towns.  The  gentry 
‘  will  abide  longer  by  sound  principles ;  for  they  are  needy  and 
‘  desire  advancement  for  their  sons — appointments  and  so  on. 
‘  But  this  is  a  very  hollow  dependency.’  These  were  not  the 
sentiments  of  a  fanatic.  And  liis  political  principles  did  not 
interfere  with  his  private  friendships. 

‘  Why  is  it  that  when  I  am  with  a  party  of  my  Opposition  friends 
the  day  is  often  merrier  than  when  with  our  own  set  ?  Is  it  because 
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they  are  cleverer  ?  Jeffrey  and  Harry  Cockburn  are,  to  be  sure, 
very  extraordinary  men,  yet  it  is  not  owing  to  that  entirely.  I  be¬ 
lieve  both  parties  meet  wdth  a  feeling  of  novelty.’  * 

The  peculiar  quality  of  the  life  of  the  time  was  raciness. 
Social  distinctions  were  too  clear  and  too  universally  recognised, 
individual  characteristics  too  strongly  marked,  to  make  pretence, 
social  or  personal,  possible.  What  men  and  women  were  was 
known  to  the  little  world  in  which  they  moved  :  assumption  and 
make-belief  were  unknown  ;  people  were  not  afraid  to  be  them¬ 
selves.  What  reader  of  Dean  Ramsay  can  forget  his  inimitable 
spinsters  ?  Settling  generally  in  the  county  town,  within  reach 
of  their  family  home — Montrose  was  a  favourite  centre — they 
exercised  an  undisputed  sway  over  their  non-territorial  neigh- 
l)ours,  by  whom  they  were  much  respected  and  not  a  little  feared. 
The  comment  made  by  one  of  the  sisterhood  on  being  told  that 
the  eldest  son  of  a  certain  Baillie  was  to  be  married  is  worth 
recording  :  ‘  And  pray,  fa’  ever  heard  o’  a  merchant  i’  the  town 
‘  o’  Montrose  ha’in’  an  eldest  son  ?  ’  Their  means  were  of  the 
smallest ;  their  sense  was  of  the  strongest ;  and  their  economies, 
which  they  made  no  attempt  to  conceal,  were  such  as  to  raise  a 
smile  from  a  generation  less  Spartan  or  more  self-conscious. 

‘  Wha’s  for  chicken  ?  I’m  for  nane.  Tammas,  tak’  thae  birds  awa’,’ 
was  the  order  given  by  one  of  them  to  her  ancient  servingman 
when  a  new  dish  made  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  what  she 
judged  a  sufficiently  plentiful  meal.  Nor  was  it  only  the  spinsters 
of  the  time  who  were  memorable.  Of  Mrs.  Robert  Dundas,  the 
mother  of  the  well-known  commander,  ‘  she  interspersed  her 
‘  studies  and  her  days,’  we  read,  ‘  with  much  laughter  and  not  a 
‘  little  sarcasm.’ 

‘  What  a  spirit !  There  was  more  fun  and  sense  round  that  chair 
thiin  in  the  theatre  or  the  church.  I  remember  one  of  her  grand¬ 
daughters  stumbling,  in  the  course  of  reading  the  newspaper  to 
her,  on  a  paragraph  wliich  stated  that  a  lady’s  reputation  had 
suffered  from  some  indiscreet  talk  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(Oeorge  IV.).  Up  she  of  fourscore  sat,  and  with  an  indignant 
shake  of  her  shrivelled  fist,  and  a  keen  voice,  “  the  dawmed  villain ! 
Docs  he  kiss  and  tell  ?  ”  ’  f 

A  distinct  flavour  of  this  old  world  raciness  survived  to  our 
own  time,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  still  survives.  The  peroration 
of  a  village  sermon  on  the  enemy  of  mankind  preached  in  this 
present  century  deserves  quotation — ‘  Dinna  let  him  catch  ye,  or 
'  sure  as  deeth  he’ll  stick  to  ye — like  a  mad  bullock  chairging  on 
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‘  a  haystack,  or  a  desolate  mither  looking  for  her  lang  lost  bairn.’ 
Nor  is  it  only  in  country  life  that  such  colour  lingers.  In  Carlyle, 
in  Norman  Macleod,  in  Dr.  John  Brown  (Rab),  in  Professor 
Blackie,  the  Scotsman  was  of  their  inmost  fibre  ;  in  others,  such 
as  Thomas  Erskine  or  the  two  Cairds,  their  nationality,  if  less 
marked,  was  not  less  present ;  it  moulded  the  sentiment,  the  turn 
of  language,  the  direction  of  thought.  They  could  not  have  been 
anything  but  Scotsmen  ;  their  native  land  set  her  mark  upon  them 
without  and  within.  It  will  be  long  before  she  ceases  thus  to 
stamp  her  sons.  Every  country,  every  countryside  has  its 
romance  :  the  poet,  the  patriot,  is  he  who  perceives  and  appro¬ 
priates  that  of  his  own. 

‘  Romance,  of  wayward  fancy  bred. 

Across  the  seas  may  roam  ; 

And,  wandering,  miss  the  accustomed  thread 
That  weaves  romance  at  home. 

‘  For  here,  as  there,  love,  mirth,  and  tears 
Its  varying  surface  shows  ; 

Sunshine  and  shadow,  hopes  and  fears. 

Its  mingled  web  compose. 

‘  Nature,  be  sure,  in  homespun  dressed 
More  kin  to  us  is  grown  ; 

And  truth  in  homelier  garb  is  best. 

More  near  to  us,  more  our  own. 

‘  Then  let  them  rove  who  will,  or  must : 

’Neath  native  .skies  be  made 
t)ur  home,  more  happy  ;  and  our  dust 
In  native  earth  be  laid.’ 

Hcotch  stories,  it  has  been  said,  turn  on  two  subjects — ministers 
and  whisky.  Both  have  played,  and  play,  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  life  of  the  people ;  the  curious  may  be  referred  to 
Dean  Ramsay,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  and  other  chroniclers.  One 
of  Cockburn’s  less  known  anecdotes  is  worth  preserving.  In 
1814  he  and  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen  were  in  charge  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament  against  .slavery  which  lay  for  .signature 
in  a  poor  part  of  Edinburgh.  Many  who  signed  the  petition 
to  the  Lower  House  refused  to  sign  that  to  the  Upper.  The 
hereditary  foeUng  against  prelacy  was  too  strong  to  reconcile 
them  to  addressing  the  ‘  Lords  Spiritual.’  ‘  I  would  rather  not 
‘  homologate,’  was  the  general  and  final  reply.  A  kindred  dis¬ 
trust  of  liturgical  forms  prevailed  within  living  memory ;  a 
sincerely  religious  person  has  been  heard  to  claim  credit  for 
e.vceptional  liberality  of  sentiment  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
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‘  no  objection  ’  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer  !  Time  has,  happily,  effaced 
such  prejudices ;  it  would  be  difficult  to-day  to  find  a  church 
in  Scotland  where  it  is  not  used.  Over  against  this  state 
of  mind  may,  perhaps,  be  set  that  of  the  Frenchman  who, 
describing  the  Catholic  liturgy,  remarked  that  it  contained  a  fine 
prayer  called  the  ‘  Pater  Noster  ’ — adding  that  he  did  not  know 
the  composer’s  name.  The  ‘  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night  ’  gives  the 
attractive  side  of  old  world  Scottish  piety  :  and,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  Calvinism  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  a  religion 
that  found  expression  in  ‘  The  Lord’s  my  Shepherd  ’ — the  metrical 
version  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm — was  neither  harsh  nor 
repellent.  These  wonderful  lines,  as  touching  as  they  are  simple, 
may  be  described  as  a  primitive  Declaratory  Act :  the  root  of 
the  matter  is  there.  The  pulpit  of  the  period  was  dreary  :  and 
the  mannerisms  of  fasliionable  preachers  must  have  struck  those 
who  had  any  sense  of  humour  as  grote.sque.  Fordyce,  author 
of  the  then  popular  ‘  Sermons  addressed  to  Young  Women,’ 
apostrophises  his  hearers  on  every  page  as  ‘  My  Fair  Ones  !  ’ 
Can  we  wonder  that,  when  these  discourses  were  read  by  Mr. 
Collins  to  the  Bennet  family,  Lydia  yawned  and  finally  inter¬ 
rupted  the  reader  ?  There  are  limits  to  patience ;  and  the 
modern  mind  is  perhaps  not  so  modern  as  we  sometimes  suppose. 
Johnson,  however,  who  was  not  given  to  excess  of  praise,  praised 
Blair  with  enthusiasm.  ‘  To  say  that  it  is  good  is  to  say  too 
‘  little,’  was  his  verdict  on  what  seems  to  us  the  stilted  platitudi- 
nising  of  that  once  famous  preacher  :  though  on  another  occasion 
he  qualified  his  judgment — ‘  The  sermons  may  not  be  reprinted 
after  seven  years  ;  or,  at  least,  not  after  Blair’s  death.’  For  the 
thin  moralising  and  still  thinner  ‘  natural  ’  theology  of  the 
Moderates,  the  Evangelicals — otherwise  known  as  the  ‘  Wild,’ 
or  ‘  Highfliers  ’ — substituted  a  dogmatic  Calvinism  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  dead  type. 

‘  There  was  such  a  sameness  of  subject  as  made  it  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  discourse  of  one  Sunday  from  among 
others.  The  sermons  were  entirely  doctrinal,  and  however  they 
might  commence,  after  the  opening  or  introduction,  hearers  were 
certain  to  find  the  preacher  falling  into  the  old  channel.  The  fall 
of  man  in  Adam,  his  restoration  in  Christ,  Justification  by  Faith, 
and  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant  formed  the  staple  of  each  sermon, 
which,  failing  this,  was  not  reckoned  complete  as  an  orthodox 
exposition  of  Christian  doctrine.’  * 

Practical  preaching  was  considered  cold  and  legal.  A  minister 
having  ventured  to  take  as  his  text  a  passage  bearing  on  conduct, 

*  Dean  Ramsay,  ‘  Reminiscences,’  c.  11. 
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was  thus  criticised  by  an  ancient  dame  of  the  congregation,  ‘  If 
‘  there’s  an  ill  text  in  a’  the  buik,  that  creature’s  aye  sure  to  tak’ 
‘  it.’  Temperance  was  no  part  of  the  older  Evangelicalism. 
Dr.  Webster,  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  said  by  ‘  Jupiter  ’  Carlyle  to  have  been  accounted 
‘  excellent  company  even  by  tho.se  of  dissolute  manners,  while, 
‘  being  a  five-bottle  man,  he  could  lay  them  all  under  the  table.’ 
This  worthy,  who  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  Dr.  ‘  Magnum 
‘  Bonum,’  was  (it  is  said)  not  insensible  to  the  weakness  of  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  representative,  and  was  accustomed 
to  lament  the  necessity  which  he  was  under  of  voting  with  fools 
while  he  drank  with  gentlemen.  Another  pillar  of  the  Church 
was  met  by  one  of  his  elders  on  his  way  home  from  a  convivial 
gathering.  It  was  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  the 
Doctor  had  looked  on  the  wine  when  it  was  red.  ‘  What  wad 
‘  the  fowk  say  gin  I  tell’t  them  I  fand  ye  in  sic  a  predicament, 
‘  minister  1  ’  ‘  Man,  they  wad  sae  ye  were  a  leear,’  was  the 

conclusive,  if  unexpected,  reply.  In  Cockburn’s  time  clerical 
conviviaUty  of  this  kind  was  a  memory  :  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff, 
the  then  Evangelical  leader,  was  the  most  decorous  as  he  was  one 
of  the  most  excellent  of  men.  A  staunch  Whig,  on  the  accession 
of  George  IV.  (1820)  his  public  prayer  for  the  new  sovereign  was, 
‘  0  Lord,  stablish  his  heart  in  righteousness,  and  in  the  principles 
‘  of  the  glorious  revolution  of  sixteen  hunner  and  echty-echt.’ 
His  goodness  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  unostentatious  :  to  a  friend 
who  remarked  on  his  friendly  greeting  to  a  personal  opponent, 
he  made  the  fine  answer,  ‘  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  dislike  a  man 
‘  fewer  every  day  that  I  live.’ 

The  ‘  Memorials  ’  end  in  1830,  when  their  author  became 
Solicitor-General  in  Lord  Grey’s  ministry,  to  be  resumed  in  the 
‘Journal’  which  closed  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  in  1854. 
The  great  political  events  of  this  period  were  the  Reform  Act 
(1832)  and  the  Disruption  (1843).  In  the  first  he  took  an  official 
part,  being  the  original  drafter  of  the  Scotch  bill ;  of  the  second 
he  was  an  appreciative  spectator;  ‘It  is  the  most  honourable 
‘  fact  for  Scotland  that  her  whole  history  supplies.’  The  Reform 
Bill  presented  itself  to  the  country  in  glowing  colours  :  it  seemed 
‘  like  liberty  given  to  slaves.’  Cockburn  was  too  acute  to  think 
it  final :  he  predicted  that  the  high-handedness  of  the  landlords 
would  make  the  ballot  necessary,  and  that  in  a  few  years  dis¬ 
senters  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Established  Church.  But  it  was  the  opening  of  a  new  era. 
The  passing  of  the  Government  measures  was  ‘  A  result  solely 
‘  to  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  people,  that  is  to  the  dread  of 
‘  them — a  fact  which  the  people  know.’  He  was  not  a  Radical ; 
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but  he  saw  that  the  only  course  to  follow  with  regard  to  the 
Radicals  was  to  weaken  them  by  cautiously  conceding  just  claims. 
This  the  party  which  had  been  so  long  in  power  had  persistently 
refused  to  do.  Hence  a  good  deal  of  wild  talk,  and  a  certain 
risk  of  wild  measures.  His  remarks  on  the  political  crisis  of  his 
time  may  be  read  with  profit  in  ours. 

‘  June  20,  1833. — The  introduction  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  subject  of  familiar  question  is  the  worst  and  most 
inevitable  effect  of  this  opposition  between  the  nobles  and  the 
commonalty.  The  people  will  acquire  great  power  by  being  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  both  of  the  other  parties  and  by  merely  holding  the 
scales  between  them.  Tlie  Whigs  will  court  them  of  course,  as  they 
have  always  and  naturally  done  ;  the  Tories  will  court  them  too, 
both  by  misinterpreting  the  Whigs  and  by  popular  professions 
which,  however  insincere,  will  be  Radical  in  reality.  The  consum¬ 
mation  will  be  the  sinking  of  the  two  safe  parties,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  dangerous  one.  The  Tories  are  certain  to  be  utterly  sac¬ 
rificed  ;  the  Whigs  may  survive,  but  it  will  only  be  by  becoming 
somewhat  Radical.  They  ought  to  unite  with  this  party,  so  far 
as  to  take  its  wiser  leaders  into  their  counsels.’ 

‘  May  21, 1848. — That  man  must  be  very  blind  who  docs  not  sec 
that  the  shadow  of  the  popular  tree  is  enlarging  and  darkening  ; 
and  he  must  see  well  who  can  tell  us  what  its  fruit  will  be.  Chartism 
has  superseded  Radicalism,  and  draws  the  whole  starving  dis¬ 
content  of  the  country  in  its  train.  It  is  far  more  a  matter  of  food 
than  of  principle.  Extension  of  the  franchise  is  the  phrase,  but 
division  of  property  is  the  object  or  the  expected  result ;  and  with 
a  manufacturing  population,  that  is  a  population  of  which  about 
a  half  is  always  hungry,  and  the  passions  of  this  hunger  alw’ays 
excited  by  political  delusion,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  wealth  and 
sense  arc  to  keep  their  feet.  The  next  century  will  solve  this 

Eroblem  and  a  few  more.  Will  experience  and  education  change 
uman  nature,  and  man  become  wise  and  good  ?  Or  shall  we  go 
on  in  this  perpetual  swelter  ?  .  .  .  Will  life  without  a  capacity  to 
maintain  itself  be  made  a  capital  offence  ?  Or  human  productive¬ 
ness  be  controlled  by  physical  checks  on  fecundity  ?  Or  population 
be  fitted  to  the  means  of  subsistence  by  a  regular  system  of  in¬ 
fanticide,  to  be  executed  as  a  piece  of  sanitary  police  by  jniblic 
officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  ? 
Meanwhile  as  many  passengers  as  choose  are  allowed  to  crowd  the 
vessel  and  to  cat  one  another.’  * 

A  strong  Disestablishment  movement  was  a  feature  of  the 
time.  That  this  should  have  been  so  was  more  surprising  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  demo¬ 
cratic  in  constitution  and  sentiment ;  her  revenues  were  in.sig- 
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nificant ;  the  country  was  solidly  Presbyterian  ;  the  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  differences  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  English  life  were  unknown.  In  our  own  day  this  movement 
in  both  countries,  though  by  no  means  extinct,  is  in  abeyance. 
Legislation  has  removed  many  of  the  grievances  felt  by  Non¬ 
conformists  ;  those  which  remain  are  rather  sentimental  than 
practical ;  and  less  general  interest  is  taken  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  nineteenth  century  was  an  age  of  theological 
controversy,  and  the  retreating  wave  has  left  an  afterdraw  of 
weariness  behind  it :  the  average  man  of  the  twentieth  cares  for 
none  of  these  things.  Let  the  Churches  go  their  own  way.  If 
it  is  a  bad  way,  so  much  the  worse  for  them  :  ‘  Ephraim  is  joined 
‘  unto  idols  ;  let  him  alone.’  In  Scotland  the  feeling  against  the 
State  Church  throve  on  the  controversies  that  culminated  in  the 
Disruption.  This  memorable  event  was  not  unheralded.  The 
question  of  patronage  was  an  old  sore.  Abolished  in  1649,  and 
restored  at  the  Restoration,  the  Act  of  1690  had  nullified  it  by 
conferring  on  the  parishioners  the  right  of  approving  presentees. 
It  was  a  condition  of  the  pacification  of  the  country  that  this 
should  be  so ;  the  feeling  on  the  subject  was  widespread  and 
strong.  The  Act  of  Anne,  1712,  restoring  the  privilege  of  the 
jiatrons,  was  met  by  so  emphatic  a  protest  that  for  twenty  years 
it  remained  a  dead  letter ;  later,  the  attempt  made  to  enforce  it 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  dissenting  body,  the  schism  of  the 
Erskines,  known  as  the  Secession  Church.  Between  1739  and 
1752  there  were  fifty-three  disputed  presentations.  Disedifying 
scenes  accompanied  the  induction  of  the  intended  ministers,  who 
forced  their  way  into  the  churches  under  military  protection  and 
preached  to  empty  benches.  Thomas  Reid,  the  philosopher, 
was  ducked  by  the  people  of  New  Machar  in  a  horsepond,  and 
delivered  his  first  sermon  protected  by  a  trooper  with  a  drawn 
sword. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  rise  of 
the  Moderates  to  power  in  the  Church.  This  party,  whose  best 
known  representatives  were  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  and  Robertson 
the  historian,  was  called  many  bad  names  by  its  opponents,  of 
which  Sadducee  and  Erastian  were  the  mildest.  In  fact,  allowing 
for  a  certain  lack  of  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  the  age,  it 
occupied  the  standpoint  of  that  large  section  of  the  community 
which  in  every  Chiurch  and  at  every  period  opposes  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  clerical  over  the  lay  element  and  the  accentua¬ 
tion  of  dogma  at  the  expense  of  life.  That  then,  as  now,  this 
party  should  be  recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  is 
not  surprising.  The  clergy  are  the  first  victims  of  clericalism  : 
the  iron  has  entered  into  their  soul.  The  Moderates  saw  that. 
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if  the  Church  were  to  retain  her  hold  on  the  nation,  she  must 
not  lose  touch  with  its  best  elements.  Excellent  men  as  were 
Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine,  the  Secession  Church  had  de¬ 
generated  into  a  platform  for  ignorance  and  fanaticism  ;  it  had 
become  a  byword  for  sectarian  squabbles  and  rancorous  personal 
abuse.  And  not  all  who  were  animated  by  the  Secession  spirit 
had  seceded  ;  the  evil  leaven  worked  on  in  the  larger  body.  It 
was  essential  to  restrain  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  wider  conscience 
of  the  community  represented  by  the  General  Assembly,  or,  in  the 
last  resort,  by  Parliament ;  to  interpret  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Confession,  to  discourage  the  extravagances  of  popular  piety — 
of  which  Boston’s  once  famous  ‘  Fourfold  State  ’  is  an  example — 
and  generally  to  overcome  the  dualism  which  drew  a  hard  and 
fast  line  between  the  secular  and  the  religious,  leaving  nine- 
tenths  of  life  and  experience  on  the  former  side.  That  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  aims  insufficient  allowance  was  made  for  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  and  for  legitimate  points  of  view 
other  than  those  of  the  understanding,  is  true  ;  but  in  themselves 
the  aims  in  question  were  reasonable.  Moderatism  fell  into 
disrepute  less  from  its  principles  than  from  the  inconsiderateness 
with  which  its  hangers-on  applied  them.  After  the  Gillespie 
case,  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  Relief  Church  (1761), 
the  lay  patrons  ran  riot,  and  exercised  their  rights  with  a  wanton¬ 
ness  which  drew  a  protest  even  from  Carlyle,  who  accuses  them 
of  presenting  ‘  the  least  capable  and  commonly  the  least  worthy 
‘  of  all  the  probationers  in  their  neighbourhood.’  The  question 
which  intimately  affected  the  Church  and  country  as  a  whole 
was  a  thorny  one.  Society  proceeds  on  the  assumption — which, 
take  it  all  in  all,  is  verified — that  its  members  will  behave  more 
or  less  reasonably.  For  gross  lapses  penalties  are  provided,  but 
such  lapses  are  presumed  to  be  the  exception.  Should  they 
cease  to  be  so,  should  the  original  assumption  fail  to  justify 
itself,  the  social  machine  is  disorganised,  a  deadlock  ensues.  A 
recent  instance  suggests  itself :  the  women’s  suffrage  movement 
has  brought  about  a  situation  with  which,  grotesque  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  mere  observer,  it  taxes  the  resources  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  deal.  So  with  the  present  case.  It  was  presumed  that 
patrons  would  appoint  and  congregations  object  reasonably. 
'I’he  patronage  of  a  benefice  rested  originally  with  the  founder 
or  his  heirs.  This  was  natural.  It  was  also  natural  that  the 
l)arishioners  should  not  be  left  without  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  their  pastor.  But  direct  popular  election  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  leaves  the  choice  of  the  teacher  to  the  least 
educated  section  of  the  community,  and  introduces  elements  of 
rivalry  and  faction  which  it  is  important  to  avoid.  The  question 
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is  whether  the  rights  of  the  people  cannot  be  indirectly  exercised. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  they  can.  As  in  the  English  Church  the 
‘  Conge  d’elire,’  to  which  a  bishop  owes  his  see,  interprets  the  lay 
mind  more  accurately  than  the  nomination  of  a  Diocesan  Synod 
or  Conference  would,  so  the  patron  of  a  benefice,  supposing  him 
to  be  conscientious  and  intelligent,  is  likely  to  express  the 
implicit  wish  of  the  villagers  more  truly  than  a  Parish  Council, 
the  ignorance  of  whose  members  would  frequently  defeat  their 
real  will.  Democracy,  however,  is  often  heir  by  default  of  other 
forms  of  government,  and  comes  in  as  residuary  legatee  when 
they  break  down.  It  was  so  here.  It  was  the  abuse  of  a  right, 
in  itself  legitimate,  that  brought  about  the  Veto  Act,  i.c.  the 
law  passed  in  1834  by  the  Assembly  enjoining  presbyteries  not 
to  proceed  with  the  induction  of  a  presentee  against  whom  a 
majority  of  male  parishioners  protested,  and  the  acute  conflict 
between  the  Church  and  the  civil  power  which  followed  in  its 
train. 

A  larger  issue,  however,  lay  behind  the  Patronage  contro¬ 
versy  :  the  principle  at  issue,  it  was  held  by  many  of  the  best 
men  in  Scotland,  was  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  or,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  put  it,  the  sovereignty  of  Christ.  The  relation 
between  Church  and  State  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  mis¬ 
conception  and  consequent  controversy,  because  disputants  on 
each  side  have  treated  the  two  conceptions  as  radically  distinct. 
They  are  not  so.  The  Church  is  mankind  viewed  from  a  religious 
standpoint ;  a  national  Church  is  the  nation  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Christian  men.  This  ideal  was  realised,  if  imperfectly, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  in  the  modern  world  it  is  obscured  by  the 
multitude  of  the  sects.  The  adherents  of  these  bodies  need  the 
reminder  that  the  conscience  of  the  community  as  a  whole  is  to 
be  trusted  as  against  that  of  any  particular  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  on  this  principle,  we  believe,  that  what  are 
called  ‘  mixed  ’  questions — those  relating  to  education,  mar¬ 
riage,  divorce,  &c. — will  in  the  long  run  be  solved.  English 
Christianity  is  a  larger  thing  than  Anglicanism,  whose  mission 
is  to  represent  not  to  overrule  it ;  in  case  of  conflict  the  former 
must  prevail.  It  is  the  conviction  that  this  is  so,  the  resolve 
that  no  sect  shall  crush  the  conscience  of  the  nation  at  large, 
which  has  made  England  Erastian.  It  was  on  this  ground  that 
the  nation  rose  against  Rome  at  the  Reformation,  against  a 
political  State-Church  at  the  Great  Rebellion,  against  Puritanism 
at  the  Restoration  ;  and  its  temper  is  unchanged  to-day.  The 
case  of  Scotland  was  different :  it  was  this  that  the  ministries  of 
the  time  failed  to  see.  The  religious  and  ecclesiastical  unity  of 
the  country  was  practically  unbroken :  dissent  was  insignificant ; 
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the  people  accepted  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  clergy  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
majority  of  the  judges  represented  a  larger  conscience  than  did 
the  General  Assembly ;  when  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie 
followed  the  former  its  members  incurred  great  and  general 
blame.  Neither  side  was  conciliatory ;  on  each  temper  rather 
than  tact  was  displayed.  Lord  Aberdeen’s  reasonable  proposal 
to  limit  the  right  of  j)opular  protest  to  cases  where  just  cause 
for  it  could  be  .shown  was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelicals  ;  the  language  of  the  courts  on  the  other  hand  was 
deliberately  provocative.  Of  the  Auchterarder  case  Cockburn 
— who  with  Fullerton,  the  .soundest  lawyer  on  the  bench,  was 
in  the  minority — writes  :  ‘  The  majority  made  it  apparent  that 
‘  their  legal  opinions  were  affected  by  their  views  of  the  ex- 
‘  pediency  of  the  Veto  Act.  They  wish  to  preserv'e  patronage. 

‘  I  wish  they  may  not  have  ruined  it.  Scotland  will  not  hear 
‘  the  last  of  the  Auchterarder  case  for  the  next  century.’  And 
when  in  the  following  year  IS.'IO  the  judgment  of  the  Scotch 
court  was  confirmed  on  appeal :  ‘  There  never  was  a  greater 
‘  cause  adjudged  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  reasons  more  utterly 
‘  unworthy.  Their  ignorance  and  contemptuous  slightness  of 
‘  judgment  did  great  mischief.  It  irritated  and  justified  the 
‘  people  of  Scotland  in  believing  that  their  Church  was  .sac- 
‘  rificed  to  Engli.sh  prejudice.’  *  He  knew  the  mind  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  better  than  did  the  statesmen  of  either  party. 
Every  decision  that  had  been  given  in  the  Church  cases,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  that  of  Lethendy  (he  held)  had  been 
wrong  in  law  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  decisions  had  been 
delivered  had  been  as  offensive  to  the  Church  as  their  substance. 
Hut  he  looked  deeper,  taking  into  account  the  springs  of  motive 
and  action.  It  was  a  saying  of  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  key 
to  the  Irish  question  was  this  :  that  it  was  not  properly  borne 
in  mind  that  as  England  is  inherited  by  Englishmen  and  Scot¬ 
land  by  Scotchmen,  so  Ireland  is  inherited  by  Irishmen.!  Cock- 
burn  applied  this  to  Scotland  ;  the  ministers  of  the  day.  Whig 
and  Tory  alike,  did  not.  When  the  General  A.sseiiibly,  1838, 
pa.ssed  the  famous  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  wrote  : 

‘  The  very  sound  of  these  words  recalled  tjie  old  hill  folk.  Such 
language  and  principles  are  vernacular  in  Scottish  presbytery.  An 
indifferent  man  may  wonder  at  their  being  used  in  modern  times  ; 
and  on  hearing  them  may  think  of  Drumclog.  But  upon  such 
matters  the  Scottish  mind  has  not  advanced  or  receded  one  inch 
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sincn  the  days  of  Knox.  Be  it  desirable  or  not,  the  taste  of  the 
serious  Presbyterian  portion  of  the  people  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  and  the  legal  constitution  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
phrases  in  which  it  is  embalmed,  have  undergone  no  change  what¬ 
ever.  ...  We  must  therefore  deal  with  the  Scotch  as  we  find 
them  ;  and  as  is  done  in  every  sect  whose  dogmas  we  may  happen 
not  to  approve  of.  It  is  no  reason  for  being  unjust  to  the  Catholics 
or  the  Jews  that  we  do  not  like  their  tenets.  It  is  equally  foolish 
to  suppress  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  because  we  may 
think  them  strange  or  fanatical.  The  mere  critic  of  manners  or 
o})inions  may  be  allowed  to  sneer  ;  but  a  statesman  is  bound  to 
manage  a  people  in  reference  to  their  hereditary  feelings.’  * 

The  Disruption  did  not,  as  he  and  many  others  with  hitn 
expected,  inaugurate  an  age  of  Disestablishment.  The  logic 
of  events,  indeed,  goes  on  the  lines  of  this  forecast ;  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  it  will  not  justify  itself  in  the  long  run. 
But,  so  far,  their  actual  course  has  been  in  the  other  direction. 
The  Irish  Church  has  been,  and  the  Welsh  may  be,  disestablished 
on  other  grounds  than  those  of  abstract  principle  ;  the  most 
intelligent  advocates  of  Establishment  in  Great  Britain  regard 
the  disestablishment  of  anti-national  Churches  as  a  matter  both 
of  policy  and  justice ;  it  lightens  the  ship.  In  Scotland  the 
grievances  of  the  Voluntaries  cannot  be  described  as  serious  ; 
in  England  the  circumstances  which  produced  friction  between 
the  Established  and  the  Free  Churches  have  to  a  great  extent 
ceased  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  Reformation  settlement  of  religion  would  be  increased  by 
disestablishment.  The  result  would  be  the  removal  of  the 
already  too  few  and  too  inefficient  restraints  on  the  sacerdotal 
party.  The  wiser  minds  distrust  it ;  and  the  example  of  France 
under  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  X.  increases  their  distrust.  To 
disestablish  the  English  Church  would  be  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  a  semi-medieval  sect  scarcely  le.ss  antagonistic  than 
Rome  itself  to  the  actual  world,  and  to  introduce  an  element 
of  internecine  conflict  between  the  religious  and  the  secular 
elements  in  society,  so  far  happily  unknown  to  us,  into  English 
life.  The  interests  of  English  religion  to-day  call  not  for  dis¬ 
establishment — this,  in  itself,  at  most  indifferent,  would  under 
existing  circumstances  be  prejudicial — but  for  its  desectarianising, 
its  awakening  from  the  confused  and  confusing  dreams  of  tbe 
past  to  the  realities  of  the  present,  its  readier  correspondence 
with  all  that  is  morally  and  intellectually  best  in  the  national  life. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Disruption  to  the  Union,  from  Chalmers 
to  Rainy.  The  gulf  between  the  times  is  great ;  between  the 
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men,  probably,  less  than  it  appears.  Chalmers  was  not  a  bigot. 
The  questions  which  present  themselves  to  the  Church  of  to-day 
had  in  his  time  not  risen  above  the  horizon  ;  how  he  would  have 
dealt  with  them  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  has  been  a 
change ;  for  the  mind  of  the  present  is  not  that  of  the  past. 
But  it  is  a  change  which  stands  not  for  a  breach  of  continuity, 
but  for  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The  same  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
truth  which  led  the  men  of  ’4.‘J  to  choose  separation  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  led  their  successors  to  consummate  a  Union  in  which 
the  Separatist  tendencies,  so  long  the  bane  of  Scottish  religion, 
received  an  effective  check,  and  to  inaugurate  a  larger  theology 
in  which  the  onesidedness  of  its  hereditary  Calvinism  was  over¬ 
come.  The  feeling  that  the  divi.sions  between  the  various 
Presbyterian  Churches  were  without  sufficient  reason  was  no 
new  thing.  ‘  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  religion  among  your 
‘  people,’  said  an  English  tourist  on  seeing  the  variety  of  places 
of  worship  in  a  Scotch  town.  ‘  It’s  no  religion  ;  it’s  curstness,’ 
i.e.  crabbedness,  was  the  answer  ;  religion  unites,  temper  divides. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  itself  a  union  between 
two  seceding  bodies  which  in  J73.‘l  and  1752  respectively  had 
separated  from  the  National  Church.  The  only  difference  of 
opinion  between  it  and  the  Free  Church  was  the  abstract  one, 
whether,  under  certain  hypothetical  circumstance.s — which  lay, 
it  was  admitted,  outside  the  field  of  the  possible — the  connection 
between  Church  and  State  was  or  was  not  lawful.  It  was  by 
‘  curstness  ’  alone  that  separation  on  such  a  ground  could  be 
justified.  But  various  misunderstandings  had  clustered  round 
the  original  divergence.  The  Voluntaryism  of  the  United 
Presbyterians,  conceived  by  them  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  Divine  Head.ship,  meant  for  the  more  Conservative  Free 
Churchmen  the  a.ssertion  of  a  secular,  or  ‘  Godless,’  State.  And 
the  tendency  of  the  average  mind  to  regard  formulas  and  in¬ 
stitutions  as  static  acted  for  separation :  the  letter  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  ’43  was  taken  as  a  norm.  But  a  Church  is  not  a 
mercantile  Trust.  Its  changes  are  the  evidence  of  its  vitality  ; 
the  more  its  setting  changes,  the  more  its  identity  is  the  same. 
It  can  advance  its  lines,  and  embrace  those  outside  its  borders  ; 
its  teaching  is  not  a  formula,  though  it  may  be  embodied  in  one, 
but  a  developing  truth.  Rainy’s  ta.sk  was  difficult.  He  had  to 
maintain  his  Church  on  the  level  of  a  Chunh  as  distinct  from 
a  sect ;  but  he  had  also  to  avoid  a  second  Disruption.  ‘  We 
‘  have  enough  stiff-necked  perversity  in  our  borders  to  shipwreck 
‘a  dozen  ordinary  ('hurches,’*  he  wrote  in  1H73:  and  under  the 
dead  weight  of  this  the  first  attempt  at  union  broke  down. 


*  Life  and  Letters,  i.  190. 
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Then  came  the  Robertson  Smith  case.  Here  as  in  the  matter 
of  the  Union,  Rainy  was  at  once  theologian  and  states¬ 
man — with  a  leaning  to  the  statesman’s  side.  Freedom  and 
unity  were  his  aims.  He  would  have  no  heresy  libel ;  from  first 
to  last  he  refused  to  impose  traditional  opinions,  as  such,  on  the 
('hurch.  But  to  prevent  a  schism,  he  sacrificed  an  individual. 

‘  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  ’  is  the  only  comment :  the  case  perhaps 
was  one  to  which  the  cynical  counsel  of  Caiaphas  applies.  The 
best  and  most  generous  men  in  the  Church  were  against  him  ; 
and  that  his  action  was  unconstitutional  cannot  be  denied. 
Looking  back,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  of  two  evils 
he  chose  the  lesser.  Had  Smith  given  way  on  the  personal 
(piestion,  the  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided  ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  .see  things  from  any  but  the  theological  point  of  view. 

‘  Don’t  trust  Rainy ;  he’s  a  Jesuit,’  was  his  advice  years  later 
to  a  young  man  about  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  Union  controversy  (1900-1901) 
belong  to  contemporary  history.  The  final  judgment,  by  which 
the  decisions  of  the  Scotch  courts  were  overruled,  is  characterised 
by  Mr.  Hume  Brown  as  ‘  astonishing  ’ ;  *  and  Cockburn’s 
criticism  on  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  dating  fifty  years  back,  may  be  recalled  :  ‘  The  House  of 
‘  Lords  has  given  such  general  and  just  dissatisfaction  as  a 
‘  Court  of  Appeal  in  Scotch  causes  ever  since  Eldon  retired  that 
‘  many  loud  complaints  have  been  uttered  and  many  strong 
‘  remedies  proposed.’  f  Politicians  should  rid  themselves  of 
the  idea  that  the  religious  question  is  a  negligible  quantity. 

‘  English  statesmen,’  says  a  judicious  and  impartial  critic,  ‘  are 
‘  wont  to  be  either  blind  to  the  existence  of  such  a  (piestion 
‘  (that  of  the  relation  of  the  Churches  to  modern  .society),  or 
‘  else  they  seek  an  easy  refuge  from  it  in  a  perfunctory  Eras- 
‘  tianism,  sometimes  intellectually  refined,  sometimes  a  little 
‘  brutish,  but  always  shallow.’  J 

The  religious  question  in  one  shape  or  another  lies  at  the 
root  of  every  problem  of  modern  life.  In  Scotland  it  is,  and 
will  be  for  long,  of  the  first  importance.  The  manifestations 
of  popular  zeal  are  often  grotesque  and  even  odious.  But 
under  many  perversities  lies  a  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of 
conscience  which  no  government  can  afford  to  ignore ;  and 
which,  refined  and  purified,  may  in  larger  days  give  birth  to 
that  ideal  communion  to  which  the  biographer  of  Principal 
Rainy  dedicates  his  ‘Life’ ;  ‘  The  Church  which  is  yet  to  arise 
in  Scotland  United,  National,  and  Free.’ 

*  History  of  Scotland,  iii.  432.  -j-  Journal,  ii.  277. 
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A  CENTENARY  STUDY. 
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T N  the  annals  of  literature  we  find  many  curious  coincidences, 
and  perhaps  none  are  of  greater  interest  than  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  dates.  Some  periods  are  more  remarkably  fruitful 
than  others,  but  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
example,  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  students  of  letters.  Later 
on  we  can  trace  instances  where  history  repeats  itself.  The  year 
1809,  as  well  as  the  year  1819,  may  be  specially  noted  as  singu¬ 
larly  significant,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  bio¬ 
graphical  literature.  From  that  time  we  can  trace  a  galaxy  of 
genius — the  most  remarkable  in  point  of  fact  in  the  past  century 
— each  and  all  distinguished  alike  in  the  domains  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art.  The  names  that  will  occur  most  readily  to  the 
reader,  to  mention  but  a  few,  are  Tennyson,  Gladstone,  Darwin, 
Edward  FitzGerald,  Lord  Houghton,  Mark  Lemon,  and  the 
historians  John  Hill  Burton,  A.  W.  Kinglake,  and  William  Forbes 
Skene  ;  while  in  America  we  have  the  names  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
President  Lincoln,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Holmes  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  August  29, 
1809,  son  of  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes  and  Sarah  Wendell,  and 
was  as  singularly  fortunate  in  his  genealogical  history  as  in  the 
year  of  his  birth.  By  descent  Holmes  traced  his  family  and 
forebears  for  over  two  hundred  years  to  the  families  of  the  great 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period,  and  to  this  connexion  we 
owe  much  that  accounts  for  his  historical  associations  as  well 
as  the  many  admirable  traits  in  his  character.  The  old  gambrel- 
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roofed  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  lovingly  described  in  the 
introductory  pages  of  ‘A  Mortal  Antipathy.’  During  recent 
years  it  was  demolished,  and  moralising  on  its  disappearance  as 
a  part  of  his  life  gone  from  him,  he  confessed  that  it  was  a  case 
of  justifiable  domicide  !  It  was  this  house  he  tells  us, 

‘  that  was  General  Ward’s  headquarters  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  ;  that  the  plan  for  fortifying  Bunker’s  Hill  was  laid,  as 
commonly,believed,  in  the  south-east  lower  room,  the  floor  of  which 
was  covered  with  dents,  made  it  was  alleged  by  the  butts  of  the 
soldiers’  muskets.  In  that  House,  too,  General  Warren  probably 
passed  the  night  before  the  Bunker  Hill  battle,  and  over  its  threshold 
must  the  stately  figure  of  Washington  have  often  cast  its  shadow  !  ’ 

Nay,  more,  as  he  states  : 

‘  the  House  in  which  one  drew  his  first  breath  and  where  he  one  day 
came  into  consciousness  that  he  was  a  personality,  an  eijo ;  a  little 
universe  with  a  sky  over  him  all  his  own,  with  a  persistent  identity, 
with  the  terrible  responsibility  of  a  separate,  independent,  inalien¬ 
able  existence — that  house  does  not  ask  for  any  historical  associations 
to  make  it  the  centre  of  the  earth  for  him.’ 

The  influence  of  a  happy  environment  in  early  years  is  one 
of  the  greatest  good  fortunes  that  can  come  to  a  well-constituted 
and  well-endowed  youth  :  it  colours  and  influences  all  his  after 
years.  To  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  reared  in  such  a  home, 
precious  for  its  many  happy  associations  with  the  past,  surrounded 
with  a  natural  horizon  and  with  all  that  touches  the  imagination, 
was  indeed  a  noble  heritage.  Not  less  so  was  it  to  spend  the 
impressionable  years  of  youth  in  the  pleasant  environs  of  Boston, 
subject  to  the  subtle  influences  of  natural  surroundings — for 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  were,  of  course,  more 
evidences  of  the  country  around  Boston  than  are  to  be  found 
there  to-day  ;  and  also  to  be  reared  under  the  shadow  of  Harvard 
University  was  one  of  the  many  privileges  which  Holmes  was 
fond  of  keeping  in  grateful  remembrance.  ‘  I  am,’  he  tells  us, 

‘  very  thankful  that  the  first  part  of  my  life  was  not  shut  in 
‘  between  high  walls  and  treading  the  unimpressible  and  un- 
‘  sympathetic  pavement.’ 

The  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  Holmes  was  reared 
was  certainly  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  his  fortunate 
environment.  From  many  passages  in  his  writings  we  gain 
glimpses  into  life,  especially  literary  life,  as  it  existed  in  New 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  century.  It  is  essential 
to  bear  this  in  mind  if  an  educated  insight  is  to  be  had  into  the 
character  of  Holmes,  or  if  we  can  expect  to  learn  the  secret  of 
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his  cheerful  philosophy.  He  had,  for  example,  the  library  of  his 
father  to  roam  in  and  browse  among  books — English  classics, 
historians  and  poets — so  that,  like  John  Ruskin,  he  had  the  love 
of  reading  which  made  him  a  poet  from  his  earliest  years.  His 
father  being  a  clergyman.  Holmes  had  in  his  youth  enough 
sermons  from  the  pulpit,  and  he  even  tells  us  in  later  years  in 
some  autobiographical  notes — ‘  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  read 
‘  one  sermon  of  my  own  accord  during  my  childhood.’  In  any 
case,  it  is  important  to  note  that  his  reading  in  early  years  was 
of  a  sufhciently  diversified  character,  although  he  had  a  habit 
of  reading  very  few  books  through.  He  always  read  in  books 
rather  than  thromjh  them,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  the 
gainer  in  the  end  by  this  reading  habit.  It  is,  in  some  cases, 
less  a  fault  than  a  virtue  to  have  given  a  too  slavish  attention  to 
certain  books  for  the  mere  empty  boast  of  being  able  to  say  that 
we  have  read  every  word  or  page.  Some  books  must  be  so  read, 
indeed  require  to  be  read  over  and  over  again,  but  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  reading  in  books  rather  than  by  the  slavish  habit  of 
reading  ihrowjh  books. 

In  this  critical  study  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  formal 
biography  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  but  it  may  be  of  much 
interest  if  the  chief  events  in  his  long  career  are  briefly  noted. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829.  For  a  time  he  studied  law, 
but  finding  no  particular  inclination  in  that  direction  he  aban¬ 
doned  law  and  began  medical  studies  in  Paris  in  18.‘}3.  He  not 
only  worked  with  much  purpose  and  industry  in  Paris,  but  he 
found  time  to  travel  to  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  visited 
Scotland  and  England,  and  in  1836  returned  to  Boston  and 
began  to  practise.  In  1838  he  became  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
Dartmouth  (in  the  States),  and  later  on,  in  1847,  went  to  Harvard, 
where  he  continued  in  the  professor’s  chair  for  the  long  pericKl 
of  thirty-five  years,  resigning  on  November  28,  1882.  Thereafter 
he  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  richly  deserved  learned 
leisure  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  chiefly  notable  for  a  return  visit  to 
Britain  and  Paris  in  1880  ;  and  at  last,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
passed  away  on  October  7,  1894,  ‘  painlessly  as  so  humane  a 
‘  man  well  deserved  to  make  his  escape  out  of  life,’  as  he  sat 
in  his  chair  in  his  study. 

Important  as  was  the  life-work  of  Holmes  as  a  medical  pro¬ 
fessor  (which  of  itself  was  surely  sufficient  to  warrant  his  memory 
being  kept  in  goodly  remembrance),  it  is  as  a  literary  man  his 
name  will  go  ‘  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change,’  and  claim 
attention  from  all  lovers  of  Uterature  and  life.  Perhaps  he  had, 
as  an  author,  a  wider  audience  than  any  other  writer  in  America, 
for  the  reason  that  the  conversational  style  he  adopted  in  his 
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best-known  works  was  not  only  a  new  featiuc  in  literature, 
but  was  the  means  that  brought  him  into  more  friendly  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  readers.  His  style  was  his  own  :  he  did  not  model 
his  manner  or  his  matter  on  any  other  writer,  and,  besides,  his 
chief  purpose  in  writing  in  the  manner  and  method  as  shown  in 
the  ‘Autocrat,’  ‘  Professor,’  and  ‘  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,’  was 
to  give  him  a  wider  range  of  subjects  for  the  expression  of  his 
mature  opinions  on  all  that  related  to  the  conduct  as  well  as  the 
philosophy  of  life.  Like  many  another  distinguished  man  of 
letters  he  began  by  writing  verse,  but,  unlike  many  well-known 
poets,  he  did  not  learn  in  suffering  what  he  taught  in  song. 
Instead  he  calmly  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  only 
once  did  he  wave  the  star-spangled  banner  in  a  way  to  attract 
attention.  Moreover,  he  never  knew  the  harassing  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  uncongenial  employment,  for  from  his  earliest  start  in 
life  he  had  a  wise  father  and  a  sane,  even-tempered,  sweet  and 
sagacious  mother  to  guide  and  direct  his  ways.  Thus  his  whole 
heart  was  in  his  sympathetic  studies,  and  we  can  mark  his 
intellectual  developement  in  his  works  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

Every  child  is  a  poet  at  heart.  He  dreams  dreams  and  sees 
\isions,  and  if  born  under  favourable  conditions  is  full  of  inspira¬ 
tion  long  before  he  has  learned  to  use  words  to  express  emotions. 

‘  The  blue  sky  overhead,  the  green  expanse  under  foot,  the  breath 
of  flowers,  the  song  of  birds,  the  smile  of  a  mother,  the  voices  of 
loving  guardians  and  friends,  the  changes  of  day  and  niglit,  the  roll 
of  the  thunder,  the  blaze  of  lightning — all  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
scenery  and  orchestra  of  Nature,  as  yet  uninterpreted  by  language, 
sink  into  the  consciousness,  to  be  remembered  only  in  the  effects 
they  have  produced.  All  this,  I  believe,  is  much  more  literally  true 
than  the  poetic  assertion  of  Wordsworth  about  the  clouds  of  glory 
that  we  come  trailing  from  a  previous  existence.  .Substitute  for  the 
“  Heaven  which  is  our  Home,”  the  unremembered  world  of  our 
existence  before  we  have  learned  to  label  our  thoughts  and  emotions 
with  words,  and  the  child  may  be  siud  to  possess  a  wouderfid  inheri¬ 
tance  derived  from  his  infancy  before  the  time  of  their  articulate 
expression.”  ’ 

One  of  the  poems — if  not  the  very  first — to  bring  the  young 
poet  before  a  large  ])ublic  was  on  the  occasion  when  it  was 
proposed  to  destroy  the  old  frigate  named  ‘  Constitution,’  but 
popularly  known  by  the  poet’s  name,  ‘  Old  Ironsides.’  The 
fervour  of  the  poet  aroused  the  public  to  prevent  the  proposed 
act  of  destruction  being  carried  out.  The  poem  has  an  cxult- 
.‘int  ring,  and  it  is  small  wondm-  ihaf  it  echoed  and  ro-eehoed 
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throughout  the  States,  for  its  appeal  to  .seiitiiucut  was  a 
powerful  one. 

‘  Ay,  tear  her  battered  cn-nign  down  ! 

Lung  has  it  waved  on  high, 

And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 
That  banner  in  the  sky  ; 

Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon’s  roar — 

The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more  ! 

‘  Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes’  blood 
Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 

When  winds  were  hurrying  o’er  the  flood. 

And  waves  were  white  below. 

No  more  shall  feel  the  victor’s  tread. 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee — 

The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 
The  eagle  of  the  sea  ! 

‘  0  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave  ; 

Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deej), 

And  there  should  be  her  grave  ; 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail. 

And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  !  ’ 

Any  poet  would  be  proud  to  be  the  author  of  verses  like  the 
above  ;  they  have  the  true  ring  of  the  poet  whose  soul  is  on  fire 
over  a  national  wrong,  an  act  of  vandalism  unworthy  of  a  great 
people.  As  the  first  poem  in  his  published  works,  it  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  poet’s  quality,  and  puts  the  reader  in  sympathy 
with  him  at  once.  It  may  be,  as  indicated,  the  first  instance  where 
the  young  poet  had  a  theme  which  gave  him  occasion  for  waving 
the  flag  of  freedom  (with  or  without  stars  and  stripes  does  not 
matter),  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  one  where  the  sentiment 
struck  right  home  and  the  old  frigate  was  saved  from  destruction. 
Indeed,  a  poet  like  Holmes,  and  a  poem  like  ‘  Old  Ironsides,’ 
make  us  wonder  why,  then  or  since,  in  America  an  office  for  a 
Poet-Laureate  has  not  been  established. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  poet  who  voiced  at  all  times  national  feeling 
and  sentiment  that  Holmes  will  be  remembered  best ;  it  will  be 
for  his  unique  vers  d' occasion.  Here  his  masterly  touch  is  un- 
mistakeable  ;  he  is  on  safe  and  sure  ground  where  he  is  an  undis¬ 
puted  master.  Perhaps  no  ])oct  during  the  past  century  wrote 
so  many  verses  of  this  character.  On  occasions  almost  innumer- 
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able  be  was  at  the  service  of  societies  and  individuals  to  write 
and  recite  commemorative  verses,  and  they  were  all  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  Once,  when  a  man  of  no  great  note  died,  his 
friends  tried  to  get  Holmes  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  deceased 
which  might  be  published.  But  he  declined.  ‘  Do  you  see,’  he 
said,  ‘  they  want  to  engage  me  in  the  embalming  business  !  but 
‘  I  cannot  help  to  preserve  this  fly  in  amber.’ 

One  of  the  poems  most  likely  to  be  a  favourite  is  the  well- 
known  ‘  The  Last  Leaf,’  one  of  the  most  touching  in  the  language. 
At  the  time  of  its  first  publication  so  fastidious  a  critic  as  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  made  a  copy  of  it,  and  it  won  his  high  commendation. 
This  copy  in  latter  years  became  the  treasured  possession  of  its 
author.  It  was  of  this  poem  that  President  Lincoln  became  so 
enamoured  that  he  learnt  it  by  heart ;  the  fourth  verse  he  declared 
was  one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  poetic  literature. 
Nothing  less  than  the  whole  poem  can  give  any  fair  or  adequate 
idea  of  its  charm,  its  beauty,  its  pathos.  The  poem  was  suggested 
by  the  sight  of  an  old-world  Major  (Melville)  in  his  cocked  hat 
and  breeches. 


‘  I  saw  him  once  before. 

As  he  passed  by  the  door. 

And  again 

The  pavement  stones  resound. 
As  he  totters  o’er  the  ground 
With  his  cane. 


j  ‘  My  grandmamma  has  said — 

!  Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 
Long  ago ! 

That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 
In  the  snow. 


‘  They  say  that  in  his  prime. 

Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 
Cut  him  down, 

Not  a  better  man  was  found  , 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 
Through  the  town. 

‘  But  now  he  walks  the  streets,  ! 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets  i 
Sad  and  wan, 

And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head. 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

“  They  arc  gone  ”  ! 

‘  The  mossy  marbles  rest  j 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest  ] 
In  their  bloom,  | 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear  , 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  j 
year  j 

On  the  tomb.  1 


‘  But  now  his  nose  is  thin. 

And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 
Like  a  staff. 

And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 

And  a  melancholy  crack 
In  his  laugh. 

‘  I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here  ; 

But  the  old  three-cornered  hat 
And  the  breeches  and  all  that, 
Are  so  queer ! 

‘  Aiid  if  1  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 
In  the  Spring, 

Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 
Where  I  cling.’ 
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Curiously  enough,  Holmes  became  almost  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  brilliant  band  of  writers  who  were  his  friends  and 
contemporaries ;  and  he  was  distinguished  chiefly,  even  in  his 
old  age,  for  carrying  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  for  which  he  was 
I)articularly  noted  in  earlier  years. 

In  all  his  poetic  work  Holmes  ‘  touched  alike  the  springs  of 
‘  laughter  and  the  source  of  tears,’  and  examples  might  easily  be 
given,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  if  w'e  indicate  briefly  a  few  of  the 
more  memorable  and  characteristic  poems.  ‘  Dorothy  Q.  :  a 
‘Family  Portrait  ’  ap])eals  both  in  thought  and  expression,  with 
its  subtle  touches  of  light  and  shade,  to  all  that  is  highest  in 
poetry.  Others,  such  as  ‘  My  Aunt,’  ‘  The  Dilemma,’  and 
‘  Grandmother’s  Story  of  Bunker  Hill,’  are  poems  in  which  the 
poet  gives  proof  that  he  could  tell  delightful  stories  or  accurately 
delineate  character-portraits  ;  while  the  ‘  Deacon’s  Masterpiece, 

‘  or  the  Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay,’  is  a  poem  that  may  stand  by 
itself  as  the  best  and  most  charming  expression  of  American 
humour.  Who  is  there  that  can  read  the  poem  of  ‘  The  Boys  ’ 
without  recognising  that  the  author  was  a  boy  and  remained  one 
at  heart  to  the  last  ?  His  heart  was  in  close  touch  w  ith  all  that 
related  to  the  past  in  life  and  thought,  while  his  intellectual  out¬ 
look  was  marked  by  a  cheerfulness  and  sense  of  humour  as  rich  as 
it  is  rare. 

‘  1  like  full  well  the  deep  resounding  swell 

Of  mighty  symphonies  with  chords  inw’ovcn  ; 

But  8ometim3s,  too,  a  song  of  Burns — don’t  j^ou  V — 

After  a  solemn  storm-blast  of  Beethoven.’ 

And  he  could  not  resist  a  sly  thrust  at  the  manner  of  other 
teachers  ; 

‘  Good  to  the  heels  the  wcll-w'orn  slipper  feels 
When  the  tired  player  shuffles  off  the  buskin  ; 

A  page  of  Hood  may  do  a  fellow  good 

After  a  scolding  from  Carlyle  or  Kuskiu.’ 

In  his  pages,  too,  we  touch  imaginative  flights,  appealing  as  they 
do  to  the  highest  and  noblest  instincts,  and  of  such  his  own 
special  favourite,  ‘  The  Chambered  Nautilus,’  perhaps,  is  the  most 
characteristic,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  known.  It  is  a  poetic  gem. 
It  appeared  first  in  the  ‘  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,’  half  a 
century  ago,  and  in  itself  was  enough  to  give  any  poet  an 
immortality  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  last  verse,  which  is  a 
sermon  in  itself,  may  bo  (jnoted  ; 
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‘  Build  lliee  more  stiilely  munsions,  U  mj'  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  tliy  low-vanlted  past ! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  tman  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thon  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life’s  unresting  sea  !  ’ 

‘  A  Poet,’  sa3’8  E.  C.  Stedman,  ‘  so  full  of  zest  is  wont  to  live  his 
life,  rather  than  to  scorn  delights  in  service  of  the  thankless  muse. 

Dr.  Holmes’s  easj’-going  method,  and  a  sensible  estimate  of  his  own 

fyowers,  have  defined  the  limits  of  his  zeal.  His  poetry’  was  and  is, 
ike  his  humour,  the  overflow  of  a  nervous,  original,  deeidedlj'  intel¬ 
lectual  nature  ;  of  sparkling  life,  no  less,  in  which  he  gathered  the  full 
w'orth  of  hey-day  o.\j)eriences.  See  that  glimpse  of  Paris,  a  student’s 
pencilled  sketch,  with  Clemcnce  trijiping  down  the  Rue  dc  Seine. 

It  is  but  a  bit,  yet  through  its  atmosphere  we  make  out  a  poet  who 
cared  as  much  for  the  sweets  of  the  poetic  life  as  for  the  work  that  was 
its  product.  He  had  through  it  alt  a  Puritan  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
w'orldly  wi.sdom  that  goes  with  a  due  perception  of  values,  and  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  practical  career.  His  profession,  after  all, 
was  what  he  took  most  seriously.  Accepting  then,  with  hearty 
thanks,  his  care-dispelling  rhvme  and  reason,  pleased  often  by  the 
fancies  which  he  tenders  in  tines  of  imagination  and  power,  w'e  go 
through  the  collection  of  his  verse,  and  see  that  it  has  amounted  to  a 
great  deal  in  the  course  of  a  bustling  fifty  years.’ 

Unquestionably  it  is  as  an  essayist  that  Holmes  will  alw’aya 
be  ranked  wnth  Charles  Lamb  as  one  of  the  most  companionable 
of  authors.  In  his  delightful  pages  his  characters  are  introduced  i 

chiefly  as  convenient  pegs  for  the  expression  of  his  opinions  on  i 

a  great  variety  of  topics.  On  every  page  of  the  ‘  Autocrat  ’  are  ^ 

found  wrise  aphorisms  and  sparkling  epigrams  which  tempt  ; 

quotation.  The  famous  ‘  Breakfast -Table  ’  series  contains 
undoubtedly  his  greatest  and  most  original  writings.  His  witty 
style,  wise  thought,  genial,  kindly  satire,  and  his  far-reaching  dis¬ 
cursiveness,  will  always  appeal  to  a  very  large  audience ;  while 
his  happy  and  pleasantly  entertaining  wealth  of  illustration,  lit 
up  with  gems  of  poetic  fanev’  and  pathos,  reaches  the  sympathies 
of  all  lovers  of  literature. 

The  ‘  Autocrat  ’  appeared  first  as  two  articles  in  the  ‘  New 
‘  England  Magazine  ’  in  November  1831  and  February  1832. 

When  in  1837  the  ‘  Atlantic  Monthly  ’  was  issued,  the  silence  was 
broken  by  Holmes  (after  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years)  begin¬ 
ning  the  first  of  his  famous  essays.  Not  only  was  Holmes  one  of 
the  first  contributors  to  the  ‘  Atlantic  Monthly,’  but  he  remained 
all  his  life  a  favourite  author  in  its  pages.  Perhaps  no  writer 
in  the  pages  of  his  favourite  magazine  was  on  such  intimate 
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relationship  with  his  readers  as  Dr.  Holmes.  He  remarks  some¬ 
where  that  he  felt  more  at  home  in  it  than  in  any  other  literary 
journal.  And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at,  for,  from 
the  first  page  of  his  writings  to  the  last,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  guide,  philosopher,  and  especially  as  a  friend  in  all  that  was 
best  in  essay-writing.  He  was  indebted  to  no  previous  writer 
for  his  conversational  style,  it  was  the  easy,  pleasant,  friendly 
writing  of  a  man  who  had  something  to  say  ;  and  it  captivated 
and  a])pealsto  readers  in  a  way  seldom  known  among  modern 
writers.  He  begins  the  ‘  Autocrat  ’  in  this  fashion  : 

‘  I  was  just  going  to  say,  when  I  was  intcmipted,  that  one  of  the 
many  ways  of  classifying  minds  is  under  the  heads  of  aritlimetical  and 
algebraical  intellects.  All  economical  and  practical  wisdom  is  an 
extension  or  variation  of  the  following  arithmetical  formula : 
2x2  =  4.  Every  philosophical  proposition  has  the  more  general 
character  of  the  expression  «  -f  h  =  c.  We  are  mere  operatives, 
empirics,  and  egotists,  until  we  learn  to  think  in  letters  instead  of 
figures.’ 

His  theory  of  conversation  is  one  that  is  subtle  and  sug¬ 
gestive  ;  an(l  he  was  fond  of  having  a  cpiiet  thrust  at  the  people 
who  save  their  bright  thoughts  as  being  too  precious  for  conversa¬ 
tion,  looking  upon  it  as  a  cash  article,  or  at  any  rate  as  a  sort  of 
merchantable  literatiire.  In  one  place  he  compares  conversation 
of  the  right  kind  to  a  man  driving  a  sprinkling  machine  through 
a  dusty  street — the  man  is  not  wasting  the  water,  he  is  fulfilling 
a  very  useful  function  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Wliat,  he  asks, 
would  be  the  state  of  the  highways  of  life  if  we  did  not  drive 
our  tlmKjht-sprinUers  through  them  with  the  valves  open, 
sometimes  ?  Holmes  w'as  no  miser  in  conversation  ;  it  was  his 
readiest  method  of  reading  men,  and  it  is  well  known  he  preferred 
to  do  that  rather  than  study  mankind  in  almost  any  other  way. 
Let  his  own  words  be  quoted  here  to  illustrate  his  manner 
and  style ; 

‘  Besides,  there  is  another  thing  about  this  talking,  which  you 
forget.  It  shapes  our  thoughts  for  us  ;  the  waves  of  conversation 
roll  them  as  the  surf  rolls  the  pebbles  on  the  shore.  I  rough  out  my 
thoughts  in  talk  as  an  artist  models  in  clay.  Spoken  language  is  so 
jilastic — you  can  pat  and  coax,  and  .spread  and  shave  and  rub  out, 
and  fill  up  and  stick  on  so  easily,  when  you  work  that  soft  material, 
that  there  is  nothing  like  it  for  modelling.  Out  of  it  comes  the  shapes 
which  you  turn  into  marble  or  bronze  in  your  immortal  lx)ok8,  if  you 
happen  to  write  such.  Or,  to  use  another  illustration,  writing  or 
printing  is  like  shooting  with  a  rifle  ;  you  may  hit  your  reader’s  mind, 
or  miss  it ;  but  talking  is  like  playing  at  a  mark  with  the  pipe  of  an 
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ouj'iue  ;  if  it  is  within  reucli,  iunl  you  luivc  time  enough,  jou  ean’t 
help  hitting  it.’ 

Thus  the  ‘  thought-spiinklcr  ’  is  brought  to  play  on  his  method, 
and  it  is  continually  at  work,  so  that  his  writing  is  full  of  conver¬ 
sational  freedom,  which  allows  him  to  get  instantly  into  touch 
with  his  readers.  And  he  seldom  misses  the  mark  at  which  he 
aims. 

Many  of  the  questions  at  which  Holmes  aimed  his  gentle  shafts 
of  satire  are,  of  course,  no  longer  burning  questions.  The 
march  of  Time  has  given  them  their  quietus.  N'‘\’ortheless  it  is 
of  interest  to  remember  how,  in  his  day.  Holmes  was  an  influence 
in  the  educational  world.  Whenever  we  find  a  writer  becoming 
an  instructor  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  it  follows  that  his 
critics  increase  in  the  same,  if  not  a  greater  ratio,  than  his  popu¬ 
larity.  All  kinds  of  cranks  then  follow’  in  the  wake  of  the  critics. 
This  is  not  always  an  edifying  spectacle,  and  unle.ss  the  profes 
sional  reformer  has  a  due  .sense  of  the  proportion  of  things  he 
may  begin  to  doubt  his  own  sanity  if  not  the  wisdom  of  his  sug¬ 
gested  reforms.  If,  how'cver,  he  is  graciously  endowed  with  the 
saving  grace  of  humour — of  seeing  where  the  fun  comes  in — he 
is  not  unlikely  to  have  the  best  of  the  fight  in  the  end.  In  this 
particular  sense  Holmes  was  singularly  fortunate.  He  could 
always  see  the  humorous  side,  and  not  only  did  he  laugh  last, 
but  he  invariably  laughed  first  at  his  critics.  Has  he  not  told  us 
that  ‘  every  real  thought  on  every  real  subject  knocks  the  wind 
‘  out  of  somebody  or  other  ’  ?  and  knowing  this  he  was  content  to 
laugh  at  some  of  his  critics.  Carlyle  also  was  distinguished  for 
a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  his  laugh  was  his  salvation.  Like 
Holmes, 

‘  He  says  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a  solemn  way.’ 

The  ‘  Autocrat  ’  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  do  that  in  his 
rule  of  reformer.  No  one  was  in  a  better  position  than  he  was 
to  assert  confidentially  that  ‘  insanity  is  often  the  logic  of  an 
‘  accurate  mind  overtasked  ’ ;  and  we  may  snule,  if  we  care,  when 
he  tells  us  that  ‘  a  weak  mind  does  not  accumulate  force  enough 
‘  to  hurt  itself ;  stupidity  often  saves  a  man  from  going  mad.’ 
He  was  well  aware  that  the  w'orld  is  full  of  peo])le  with  squinting 
brains,  who  can  neither  see  clear  nor  think  straight,  but  who 
nevertheless  foolishly  imagine  that  because  they  happen  to 
imagine  the  world  is  out  of  joint  and  going  down  the  abyss  to 
destruction,  others  who  diflfer  from  such  conclusions  are  enemies 
of  society.  Holmes  had  a  great  compassion  on  such  cranks  and 
faddists,  and  when  attacking  a  public  abuse,  a  foolish  fad  or 
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t'xlieiiic  upiiiiuii.s  i>n  all  iiiaiiiin'  of  nubjerls,  Lc  bud  iLe  toiiiagc 
of  his  convictions,  and  cared  little  bow  often  he  met  opposition 
in  his  fight  for  reform.  And  yet,  curiously  enough,  his  pen  was 
never  dipped  in  gall ;  he  had  the  gift  of  saying  hard  things  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  hence  he  has  ever  been  known  as  the  genial 
‘  Autocrat,’  surely  one  of  the  highest  characteristics  bestowed  on 
any  famous  author. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  give  many  illustrations  or  examples 
of  his  happy  sayings,  his  obiter  dicta,  to  prove  this  contention, 
but  the  undernoted,  taken  from  a  rich  treasure-house,  may 
suffice : 

‘  Talking  is  like  playing  on  the  h.arp  ;  there  is  as  much  in  laying 
the  h-ands  on  the  strings  to  stop  their  vibrations  as  in  twanging  them 
to  bring  out  their  music.’ 

‘  Yoti  never  need  think  you  can  turn  over  any  old  falsehood 
without  a  terrible  squirming  and  scattering  of  the  horrid  little 
population  that  dwells  under  it.’ 

^A  man  whose  opinions  arc  not  attacked  is  beneath  contempt.’ 

‘  Nobody  can  do  anything  to  m.ake  his  neighbours  wiser  and  better 
without  being  liable  to  abuse  for  it.’ 

‘  Society  is  always  trjy'ing  in  .some  way  or  other  to  grind  us  down 
to  a  single  flat  surface.*^ 

‘  Our  reverence  is  good  for  nothing  if  it  does  not  begin  with  self- 
respect.’ 

‘  I  like  children.  Pretty  mticli  all  the  honest  truth-telling  there 
is  in  the  world  is  done  by  them.’ 

‘  A  woman  fascinates  a  man  quite  as  often  by  what  she  overlooks 
as  by  what  she  secs.’ 

‘  Travellers  change  their  guineas,  not  their  characters.’ 

‘  Put  not  your  trust  in  money,  but  put  your  money  in  trust.’ 

‘  Life,  as  we  call  it,  is  nothing  but  tlie  edge  of  the  Iwundless  ocean 
of  existence,  where  it  comes  on  soundings.’ 

‘  The  sea  drowns  not  humanity  and  time  ;  it  has  no  sympathy  with 
either  ;  for  it  belongs  to  eternity,  and  of  that  it  sings  its  monotonous 
song  for  ever  and  ever.’ 

‘  There  are  inscriptions  in  our  hearts  which  are  never  to  be  seen 
except  at  dead-low  tide.’ 

‘  A  man’s  learning  dies  with  him  ;  even  his  virtues  fade  out  of 
remembrance  ;  but  the  dividends  on  the  stocks  he  bequeaths  to  his 
children  live  and  keep  his  memory  green.’ 

‘  Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The  Angel  of  Life  winds 
them  up  once  for  all,  then  closes  the  case,  and  gives  the  key  into  the 
hand  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection.’ 

‘  Most  persons  have  died  before  they  expire — died  to  all  earthly 
longings,  so  that  the  last  breath  is  only,  as  it  were,  the  locking  of  the 
already  deserted  mansion.’ 

In  ‘  A  Fable  for  Critics  ’  Lowell  gives  us  pen-portraits  of  his 
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lauie  fainmirt  contenipuraiie.s,  and  lhat  uf  Hulnieei  is  one  of  the 
truest  and  most  cliaraetcristic  : 

‘  There’s  Holmes,  who  is  matcldcss  among  yon  for  wit ; 

A  Le3’dcn-jar  always  full-charged,  from  which  flit 
The  electrical  tingles  of  hit  after  hit. 

His  arc  just  the  fine  hands,  too,  to  weave  j-ou  a  Iv’ric 
Full  of  fancy,  fun,  feeling,  or  spiced  with  satiric. 

In  a  measure  so  kindiv,  j’ou  douht  if  the  toes 
That  are  trodden  upon  are  your  own  or  your  foes’.’ 

Wliile  it  is  true  that  Holmes  chose  essay-writing  as  represented 
in  his  earlier  and  hest-known  books  as  his  most  suitable  medium 
for  inculcating  the  lessons  that  best  suited  his  own  generation, 
it  is,  we  must  always  remember,  equally  true  that  in  his  novels 
he  had  a  like  obje(  t  in  view.  The  series  of  character-studies  on 
curious  psychological  and  physiological  problems  were  made  to 
suit  his  purpose  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  his  more  familiar 
works ;  hence  he  may  justly  be  termed  a  novelist  with  a  purpose, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  way  of  his  own  with  the  desire  of  doing  more 
than  writing  a  pleasant  story.  The  curious  fact  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
his  novels  are  not  pleasant  in  the  sen.se  that  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood  ;  nor  w’as  he  concerned  chiefly  with  the  aim  and  object  of 
attaining  the  largest  circulation.  A  novelist,  he  held,  should  be  a 
preacher  and  teacher,  and  more  concerned  in  his  dutv  as  in¬ 
structor  than  in  .seeking  the  largest  pecuniary  rew’anl  for  his 
labours.  Opinions  may  rlifTcr  on  the  ethics  of  novel-writing; 
neverthele.ss  it  is  asserted  bv  many  competent  judges  in  the 
present  day  that  there  never  was  u  [lerif  d  when  so  much  time  was 
devoted  to  novel-writing  and  novel-reading  with  such  miserable 
ed\icational  results.  Our  ])ublic  libraries  are  crowded  with 
readers  whose  chief  aim  is  to  be  amused,  although  signs  are  not 
wanting  to  prove  that  even  this  (-lass  shows  some  diminishing 
numbers  in  recent  years,  liulecd,  Ifolmes’s  remark  is  very 
aj)propriate  when  he  asserts  that  ‘  the  highways  of  literature 
‘  are  spread  over  the  shells  of  deail  novels,  each  of  which  has 
‘  been  swallowed  at  a  mouthful  by  the  public,  and  is  done  with,’ 
If  we  glance  over  the  facts  of  his  life  we  learn  that  he  did 
not  become  a  novelist  until  he  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
fifty.  To  many  readers  this  may  .seem  a  case  of  deferred  develope- 
ment  of  talent,  but  in  truth  it  is  not  an  unprecedented  experience. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  instance,  was  well  on  in  mid-life  ere  he 
wrote  ‘  Waverley,’  which  was  written  with  exceptional  rapidity. 
Holmes  had  not  the  flowing  pen  of  Scott,  but  as  his  novels  were 
of  a  vastly  different  character  this  perhaps  need  not  be  any  cause 
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fur  couipariison.  In  all  his  novels — ‘  Elsie  Veniier,’  ‘  The  Guar- 
‘  clian  Angel,’  and  ‘  A  Mortal  Anti])athy he  has  a  story  to  tell, 
but  it  is  always  subordinated  to  the  purpose  in  view.  Some  one 
has  called  them  ‘  medicated  novels,’  quite  appropriately  too, 
in  view  of  the  author’s  profession.  Each  of  these  stories  is 
chiefly  characterised  by  originality  of  plot  as  well  as  by  delicate 
handling  of  delicate  subjects.  They  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  character-drawing,  for  by  the  power  of  his  sympathetic 
imagination  he  has  made  his  characters  real  flesh  and  blood 
creations,  not  mere  automatons,  so  that  we  come  to  know  them 
as  well  almost  as  we  know  our  most  intimate  relations.  While 
admitting  the  life-likeness  of  his  characters,  it  must  also  be  stated 
that  the  problems  discussed  in  his  pages  arc  of  more  than  con¬ 
temporary  interest,  and  on  this  score  are  likely,  as  works  of  art 
and  as  literature,  to  suffer  by  contrast  oi-  comparison  with  other 
writers.  In  ‘  Elsie  Venner,’  no  less  than  in  the  other  novels 
referred  to,  while  the  interest  is  well  maintained,  yet  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  author  sets  out  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
making  his  readers  think — not  always  an  easy  matter  even  in 
‘  medicated  novels  ’ — the  audience  appealed  to  will  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  select  one.  In  this  novel  the,  problem  dealt  with  is 
to  show  how  far  any  individual,  suffering  from  any  hereditary  or 
other  prenatal  bias,  is  a  re.sponsible  being  and  answerable  to  the 
ordinary  moral  or  human  law  as  a  free  agent.  When  Holmes  was 
dealing  with  difficult  subjects  such  as  tlie  influences  of  heredity, 
sin,  and  moral  responsibility  in  all  their  aspects,  he  always 
cho.se  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  like  a  wise  judge  allowed  a 
large  measure  of  probability  in  delivering  his  sentences.  In  one 
passage  in  ‘  Elsie  Venner  ’  in  this  way  he  comes  to  the  kernel ; 

‘  It  is  very  singular  that  we  recognise  all  the  Iwdily  defects  that 
unfit  a  man  for  military  service,  and  all  the  intellectual  ones  that 
limit  his  range  of  thought,  but  always  talk  at  him  as  if  his  moral 
powers  were  perfect.  I  suppose  we  must  punish  evil-doers  as  wc 
extirpate  vermin  ;  but  I  don’t  know  that  wc  have  any  more  right  to 
judge  them  than  we  have  to  judge  rats  and  mice,  which  arc  just  as 
good  as  cats  and  weasels,  though  we  think  it  necessary  to  treat  them 
as  criminals.’ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dis.sect  all  the  characters  in  this  story, 
or  to  be  concerned  with  the  details  of  the  working  out  of  the 
problem,  llriefly  stated  it  is  as  follows  :  Elsie  is  the  only 
child  of  Diidley  Venner,  who  was  a  retired,  reserved,  taciturn 
man.  Prior  to  her  birth  her  mother  was  bitten  fatally  by  a 
rattlesnake.  The  mother  dies.  The  child  was  partially  endowed 
with  a  .serpent-like  nature  from  her  birth.  As  she  grew'  uj)  the 
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peculiar  influences  under  which  she  laboured  became  by-and-by 
more  noticeable  and  pronounced.  The  {general  opinion  is  that 
she  is  to  some  extent  mentally  unbalanced,  and  by  the  powers  of 
her  extraordinary  nature  unable  to  master  or  control  her  actions 
by  the  ordinary  standards  of  right  and  wrong.  The  author 
tells  us  that 

‘  the  real  aim  of  the  story  was  to  test  the  doctrine  of  “  original  sin  ’* 
and  human  responsibility  for  the  disordered  violation  coming  under 
that  technical  denomination.  Was  Elsie  Venner,  poisoned  by  the 
venom  of  the  crotalus,  or  rattlesnake,  before  she  was  lx)rn,  morally 
responsible  for  the  “  volitional  ”  aberrations  which,  translated  into 
acta,  became  what  is  known  as  “  sin,”  and,  it  may  be,  what  is 
punished  as  crime  ?  If,  on  presentation  of  the  evidence,  she  becomes 
by  the  verdict  of  the  human  conscience  a  proper  object  of  Divine  pity 
and  not  of  Divine  wrath,  as  a  subject  of  moral  poisoning,  wherein  lies 
the  difference  between  her  position  at  the  bar  of  judgment,  human 
or  Divine,  and  that  of  the  unfortunate  victim  who  received  a  moral 
poison  from  some  remote  ancestor  before  he  drew  his  first  breath  Y  ’ 

This  is  the  psychological  and  moral  problem  answered  in  detail 
in  this  novel.  The  same  problem  has  an  equally  live  interest  for 
readers  to-day  as  it  had  for  the  generation  that  perused  this 
story  when  it  was  first  published.  It  is  one  of  the  subjects  that 
must  always  claim  attention  from  students  and  pastors  and 
masters  ;  and  as  we  are  ever  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  wrong¬ 
doers  as  persons  who  are  not  morally  whole  and  sound,  who 
have  some  mental  twist  which  affords  food  for  legislators  to 
frame  new  laws,  so  it  is  true  that,  at  the  present  day,  we  find  a 
greater  desire  than  ever  by  our  governing  authorities  to  study 
some  criminal  cases  as  more  fit  subjects  for  careful  psychological 
study  than  for  punishment.  And  perhaps  to  no  writer  are  we 
more  indebted  for  educating  public  opinion  than  to  the  author 
of  ‘  Elsie  Venner.’  lie  was  one  of  the  first  writers  to  open  up 
the  question  in  an  informative  and  suggestive  manmr,  and 
therefore  we  should  gratefully  remember  our  indebtedness  to 
him. 

In  ‘  The  Guardian  Angel  ’  we  have  the  familiar  case  of  here¬ 
ditary  disposition,  or,  in  other  words,  another  study  in  the  science 
of  Heredity.  In  this  story  the  chief  idea  is  given  in  the  early 
part  of  it  in  these  words  : 

‘  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  our  individual  personality  is  tlie 
single  inhabitant  of  these  our  corporeal  frames.  Nay,  there  is  recorded 
an  experience  of  one  of  the  living  persons  mentioned  in  this  narrative 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  received  in  evidence,  tends  to  show  that  some 
at  least,  who  have  long  been  dead  may  enjoy  a  kind  of  secondary 
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HU(1  iuijjeifi'ct,  yet  self-touscious,  life  in  lliese  l)oilily  tenements 
wliich  we  are  in  the  hahit  of  considering  exclusively  our  own.  There 
are  many  circumstances,  familiar  to  common  observers,  which  favour 
this  belief  to  a  ceitain  extent.  Thus,  at  one  moment  we  detect  the 
look,  at  another  the  tone  of  voice,  at  another  some  characteri.stic 
movement  of  this  or  that  ancestor,  in  our  relations  or  others.  There 
are  times  when  our  friends  do  not  act  like  themselves,  but  apparently 
in  obedience  to  some  other  law  than  that  of  their  own  proper  nature. 
VVe  all  do  things  lH)lh  awake  and  asleep  which  surprise  us.  Perhaps 
we  have  co-tenants  in  this  house  we  live  in.  No  less  than  eight 
distinct  personaliti(>3  are  .said  to  have  co-existed  in  a  single  female 
mentioned  by  an  ancient  physician  of  unimpeachable  authf)rit)'.  In 
this  light  we  may  perhaps  sec  the  meaning  of  a  .sentence,  from  a  work 
which  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to  in  this  narrative,  viz.  “  This  body 
in  which  we  journey  across  the  isthmus  between  the  two  oceans  is 
not  a  private  c.arriage,  but  an  omnibus.”  ’ 


The  question  of  dual  personality  i.s  a  complex  one,  and  one, 
too,  that  has  made  strong  appeals  to  some  well-known  writers. 
To  give  the  details  of  the  story,  or  even  to  summarise  it,  is  not 
our  intention  ;  those  who  are  fanuliar  with  it  need  no  elaborate 
interpretation,  while  for  others  who  have  not  yet  made  its 
acquaintance  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  a  literary  pro<luction  in 
fiction  of  a  high  character  and  sustained  interest.  It  is  a  story 
artistically  complete  and  with  real  humanity  in  its  pages,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  suggestive  studies  on  a  subject  that  appeals 
to  the  reader’s  sympathies  and  curiosity. 

Holmes  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  when  he  published  his 
last  novel,  ‘  A  Mortal  Antipathy,’  which  he  very  daringly  named 
the  ‘  First  opening  of  the  New  Portfolio.’  The  mainspring  or 
raison  d'etre  of  the  story  is  a  strange  p.syc.hological  and  patho¬ 
logical  problem,  and  one  that  is  of  perennial  and  absorbing 
interest.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  Holmes  seemed  never  to  be 
happier  than  when  he  had  a  problem  of  some  kind  to  solve,  one 
of  a  scientific  nature  being  all  the  more  welcome.  The  hero  of 
‘  A  Mortal  Antipathy  ’  was  Maurice  Kirkwood,  who  was,  as  an 
infant,  taken  so  suddenly  from  his  nurse’s  arms  as  to  startle  him 
into  throwing  himself  from  her  arms  over  the  parapet  of  the 
balcony  on  which  they  stood.  Fortunately  he  was  saved  from 
injury,  perhaps  death,  by  falling  into  a  rose-bu.sh.  So  affected, 
however,  w'as  he  that  when  he  grew  up  he  had  a  ‘  mortal  anti- 
‘  pathy  ’  towards  all  womankind.  It  was,  at  best,  only  a 
phy.slcal  defect,  but  all  his  efforts  to  overcome  it  were  un¬ 
availing  and  to  no  purpose.  The  natural  consequence  is  that, 
although  he  was  normally  constituted  in  other  respects  in  all  his 
social  sympathies,  ho  is  nevertheless  forced  to  lead  an  almost 
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exclusive  or  solitary  life  on  the  borders  of  society.  Naturally  he 
becomes  a  subject  of  curiosity,  especially  with  the  girl-students 
at  the  Corinna  Institute,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  lake.  Two 
of  them  particularly  begin  to  study  him  and  style  him  the 
‘  Enigma.’  But  as  the  story  develops  the  study  is  not  without 
interest  to  the  reader.  For,  when  Maurice  is  on  a  sick  bed,  and 
helpless  in  a  burning  house,  one  of  the  girl-students  volunteers 
and  is  succes.sful  in  rescuing  and  carrying  him  to  a  place  of 
.safety.  Not  only  does  he  esca])e  from  the  lire,  but  also  from 
his  antipathy,  for  the  shock,  no  less  than  the  method  of  rescue, 
is  the  means  whereby  his  organism  is  restored  to  a  normal 
condition.  The  sequel  can  be  anticipated. 

Not  only  is  this  story  characteristic  for  its  artistic  handling 
and  the  natural  revelation  of  the  individual  character-drawing, 
but  what  is  of  equal  interest  are  the  passages  where  the  author 
finds  occasion  to  deal  with  other  real  live  questions  which  go  to 
the  developement  and  illustration  of  the  story.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction,  for  instance,  we  have  the  following  warning,  which 
is  of  as  much  interest  to-day  as  when  it  was  written.  We  may 
be  very  sure  it  w'as  a  question  near  the  author’s  heart.  It  was 
a  wise  counsel,  and  tells  a  story  which  is  ever  near  as  well  as 
significant  of  the  age  we  live  in  : 

‘  Wealth  is  a  steep  hill  which  the  father  climbs  slowly  and  the  son 
often  tumbles  down  precipitately  ;  but  there  is  a  tableland  on  a  level 
with  it,  which  may  be  found  by  those  who  do  not  lose  their  head  in 
looking  down  from  its  shapely  cloven  summit.  Our  dangerously 
rich  men  can  make  themselves  hated,  held  as  enemies  of  the  race,  or 
beloved  and  recognised  as  its  benefactors.  The  clouds  of  discontent 
arc  threatening,  but  if  the  gold-pointed  lightning-rods  are  rightly 
distributed  the  destructive  element  may  be  drawn  off  silently  and 
harmlessly.  For  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  safety  of 
great  wealth  with  us  lies  in  obedience  to  the  new  version  of  the  Old 
World  axiom,  Richesse  Oblige.’ 

As  a  biographer  Holmes  had  only  two  occasions  for  exercising 
his  gifts  as  a  writer— his  first  in  1878,  when  he  wrote  the  memoir 
of  Motley,  the  historian,  who  had  been  a  life-long  friend ;  and 
the  second,  in  1881,  when  he  published  the  memoir  of  -son. 
Both  books  are  now  interesting,  chiefly  as  personal  outes 
from  an  old  friend,  and  in  each  case  the  work  was  unt.  rtaken 
more  as  a  task  than  anything  else.  The  volumes  may  or  may 
not  be  model  biographies,  but  they  were  conspicuous  for  being 
written  by  one  who  was  intimately  associated  w'ith  the  historian 
and  the  [diilosopluM'.  and  who  could  be  trusted  to  give  a  fair 
and  accurate  delineation  of  their  work  and  character.  His  chief 
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desire  was  to  explain  as  fully  as  his  limits  would  allow  the  life- 
work  of  his  friends,  and  to  do  justice  to  them  as  seekers  after 
truth.  Perhaps  Emerson  the  philosopher  gives  Holmes  the 
greatest  scope  to  exercise  his  powers  as  a  critic.  It  is  always  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  a  great  man  as  he  appeared  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  in  dealing  with  Emerson  we  can  mark  the 
divergence  of  opinion  of  our  author  towards  the  philosopher. 
Holmes,  at  the  same  time,  had  the  art  to  conceal  his  art  as  a 
biographer ;  the  Emersonian  philosophy  is  lucidly  explained, 
but  the  reader  is  left  in  no  doubt  and  learns  that  the  biographer 
could  not  be  classed  as  ‘  Emersonian.’  It  has  been  remarked 
that  although  Holmes  had  the  privilege  of  Emerson’s  friendship, 

‘  he  understood  Emerson  with  his  intellectual  intelligence,  but  he  did 
not  appreciate  him  sympathetically  to  any  considerable  degree,  and 
was  very  far  indeed  from  “  sitting  at  his  feet.”  Emerson  wrote  of 
religions.  Holmes  wrote  of  creeds  ;  Emerson  dealt  with  man.  Holmes 
concerns  himself  with  men  ;  Emerson  found  his  topics  in  idealities. 
Holmes  found  his  in  things  concrete  ;  Emerson  was  mystical,  some¬ 
times  quite  incomprehensible,  but  no  reader  could  close  his  intelli¬ 
gence  against  the  lucidity  of  every  sentence  of  Holmes.  The  truth 
was  that  it  was  interesting  to  see  two  men,  bred  from  like  stock, 
belonging  to  the  same  generation,  living  amid  the  same  surroundings, 
both  engaged  in  knocking  off  the  fetters  of  old  thought  and  belief, 
yet  doing  their  work  along  lines  so  widely  apart,  in  methods  so  utterly 
diverse,  reaching  such  different  kinds  of  men  through  such  different 
influences,  and  never  moving  even  tentatively  towards  any  alliance 
in  effort.’ 

Notwithstanding  this  divergence  of  thought  it  is  the  fact  that 
perhaps  no  other  contemporary  of  Emerson’s  was  better  fitted 
to  write  his  memoir  :  he  was  sufficiently  independent  not  to  be 
classed  as  a  slavish  idolater,  and  therefore  better  qualified  to 
discuss  his  philosophical  position  particularly,  without  in  any 
way  showing  a  bias  where  delicate  literary  treatment  was 
demanded.  His  own  words  are,  in  this  connexion,  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  may  best  be  given  in  his  own  deliberate  manner, 
as  graphically  described  in  the  introduction  to  ‘  A  Mortal 
‘  Antipathy  ’  : 

‘  I  did  not  know  how  difficult  a  task  I  had  undertaken  in  venturing 
upon  a  memoir  of  a  man  whom  all,  or  almost  all,  agree  upon  as  one 
of  the  great  lights  of  the  New  World,  and  whom  many  regard  as  an 
unpredicated  Messiah.  Never  before  was  I  so  forcibly  reminded  of 
Carlyle’s  description  of  the  work  of  a  newspaper  editor — that 
threshing  of  straw  already  thrice-beaten ^by  the  flails  of  other 
laliourers  in  the  same  field.  What  could  be  said  that  had  not  been 
said  of  “  transcendentalism  ”  and  of  him  who  was  reg.arded  as  :i 
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prophet ;  of  the  poet  whom  some  admired  witlioiit  uuderstauding,  a 
few  understood,  or  thought  they  did,  without  admiring,  and  many 
})oth  understood  and  admired — among  these  there  being  not  a  small 
number  who  went  far  beyond  admiration,  and  lost  themselves  in 
devout  worship  V  While  one  exalted  him  “  us  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  lived,”  another,  a  friend  famous  in  the  world  of  letters,  wrote 
expressly  to  caution  me  against  the  danger  of  overrating  a  writer 
whom  he  is  content  to  recognise  as  an  American  Montaigne  and 
nothing  more.’ 

Hetweeu  tliese  j)oles  of  thought  Holmes  steered  a  wise  middle 
course,  confident  in  the  belief  that,  while  he  was  not  a  blind 
worshipper  of  his  great  contemj)oraiv  and  friend,  Emerson 
would  be  found  his  own  best  interpreter  in  his  writings.  Withal  he 
has  given  us  a  portrait  of  Emerson  that  will  be  as  long  cheri.shed 
in  the  gallery  of  literary  portraits  as  any  that  may  yet  be  placed 
there.  And  w^e  have  .still  every  rea.son  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  reeognise  the  genius  of 
Carlyle  when  he  w'as,  as  yet,  unknown  in  his  own  country,  and 
who  braved  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  at  a  time  when  it  was  a 
voyage  long  and  tedious,  to  .seek  out  the  author  of  ‘  Sartor 
‘  liesartus  ’  in  the  wilds  of  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  not  only  met 
the  lonely  scholar  nursing  his  mighty  heart,  as  he  said,  but  spent 
a  day  that  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

In  1885  the  present  writer  ventured  as  a  young  man  to  write 
a  letter  to  Holmes  to  express  appreciation  of  the  memoir  of 
Emerson  then  recently  publi.shed,  and  to  tell  him  that  a  well- 
known  writer,  the  late  William  Howie  Wylie  (author  of  ‘  Thomas 
‘  Carlyle ;  the  Man  and  his  Work’),  had  stated  that  the  Memoir 
of  Emerson  was  in  many  respects  a  gem  of  its  kind.  Dr.  Holmes’ 
reply,  which  has  never  been  published,  is  of  some  interest  at 
the  time  of  his  centenary  anniversary. 

‘  B«»ston,  Marcli  2.')th,  1HS5. 

‘  Your  kind  letter  of  the  12tli  has  given  me  great  pleasure.  I 
took  upon  mo  the  ollice  of  writing  the  Memoir  of  Emerson  for 
the  series  “  American  Men  of  Letters  ”  with  great  hesitation  at 
the  urgent  retpiest  of  Mr.  Warner,  the  editor.  The  book  has  been 
very  well  received,  and  my  fears  that  I  should  disappoint  the 
severely  critical  circle  of  readers  who  are  sensitive  with  reference 
to  all  that  touches  a  man  more  nearly  idolised  than  any  writer  we 
ever  had,  have  not  been  realised.  You  have  added  your  generous 
testimony  and  that  of  your  friend  Mr.  Wylie  to  give  me  further 
assurance  that  my  service,  such  as  it  is,  has  proved  acceptable. 

‘  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  taking  the  trouble  to  write  and  tell 
me  that  ray  little  book  has  pleased  you.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Boston 
tf»  Hlasgow,  and  I  feel  highly  flattered  to  know  that  my  voice  has 
reached  you  and  called  forth  so  grateful  a  response.’ 
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‘  Emerson  wiotc  of  religions,  Holmes  wrote  of  creeds.’  While 
it  cannot  be  claimed  for  Holmes  that  he  was  a  religious  teacher, 
it  is  yet  true  that  he  thought  much  and  very  seriously  too  about 
religion.  The  world  may  be  content  to  claim  him  as  a  humourist 
and  nothing  more,  but  if  so  the  world — the  literary  world — 
makes  a  serious  mistake.  Holmes’s  father  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Calvinistic  type,  but  the  gifted  son,  instead  of  preaching 
from  a  pulpit,  reached  a  wider  audience,  a  larger  congregation, 
through  his  books.  Every  author  worthy  of  the  name  is  less 
or  more  a  preacher — has  some  truths  to  inculcate,  some  message 
to  his  age.  If  he  has  not  that  conviction,  then  he  has  clearly 
mistaken  his  profession ;  he  is  the  proverbial  round  man  in  the 
square  hole.  Holmes  was  not  only  a  preacher,  but  he  was  also 
a  teacher— not  always,  be  it  noted,  exactly  synonymous  terms. 
His  cheery  o])timi3m  helped  to  carry  his  message  in  a  better 
and  more  forcible  fashion  because  of  its  saving  grace  of  humour. 
He  scored  in  this  particular  gift,  and  few  authors  were  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  greater  favourite  by  his  readers.  From  his  earhest 
days,  the  days  of  his  youthful  studies  in  Paris,  he  readily  recog¬ 
nised  the  necessity  of  taking  broad  views ;  and  in  an  age  which 
was  not  remarkable  nor  conspicuous  for  religious  toleration  it 
proves,  if  his  attitude  can  be  said  to  prove  anything,  that,  in 
his  case,  the  boy  was  father  of  the  man  to  be.  When  he  wrote 
out  his  creed  he  had  the  characteristic  quaUheation  in  reserve 
duly  noted,  which  is  observed  in  many  another  document,  that 
it  was  to  be  understood—’  errors  excepted.’  It  is  engaging  and 
simple,  and  is  in  the  following  words.  It  is  the  key-note  to  the 
character  of  a  man  loved  and  honoured  by  his  friends  and  a 
large  circle  of  re.iders  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

‘  My  creed,  as  I  said  —is  to  be  found  in  the  Grst  two  words  of  the 
Pater  Noster. 

‘  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  to  shake  it  in  tlie  natural  order  of 
things,  but  iny  faith  is  strong  enough  to  stand  against  all  the 
unlowarduess  of  the  blind  elements  amidst  which  we  arc  placed  here, 
and  out  of  which  our  earthly  tabernacles  are  shajted. 

‘  1  see  no  corner  of  the  Universe  which  the  Father  has  wholly 
deserted.  The  forces  of  Nature  bruise  and  wound  our  bodies,  but 
an  artery  no  sooner  bleeds  than  the  Divine  hand  is  placed  upon  it  to 
stay  the  flow.  A  wound  is  no  sooner  made  than  the  healing  process 
is  .set  on  foot.  Pain  reaches  a  certain  point,  and  insensibility  comes 
on— for  fainting  is  the  natural  anodyne  of  curable  griefs,  as  death  is 
the  remedy  of  those  which  are  intolerable. 

‘  There  are  difliculties  1  know  ;  but  it  aj*pears  to  me  on  the 
whole  ; 

*  1.  'I’liat  (he  Deify  mu.Ht  tie  as  good  as  (he  best  conscious  being  he 
makes. 
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‘  2.  That  it  is  more  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  what  is  best  to 
suppose  that  sullerinpt,  which  is  obviously  disciplinary  and  benevolent 
in  its  aim,  is  to  be  temporary  rather  than  eternal. 

‘  3.  That  if  the  Deity  expects  the  genuine  love  and  respect  of 
independent,  thinking  creatures,  he  must  in  the  long  run  treat  them 
as  a  good  father  would  treat  them. 

*  4.  That  to  suppose  this  world  a  mere  trap  baited  with  tempta¬ 
tions  of  sense,  which  only  Divine  ingenuity  could  have  imagined, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  larger  part  of  the  race  would  fall  into  it, 
and  that  to  the  tortures  of  a  very  helpless,  ignorant,  ill-educated 
being  is  to  be  added  the  cruellest  sting  of  all,  that  he  brought  it  on 
himself,  does  not  seem  a  probable  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
“  Our  blither.” 

‘  5.  When  I,  as  an  erring  mortal,  am  confronted  with  Infinite 
purity,  it  appears  to  me  an  absurdity  to  talk  of  judging  me  by  that 
standard. 

‘  0.  Either  my  moral  nature  will  remain  human  in  another  life,  or 
it  will  be  changed  to  .something  not  human — I  am  obliged  to  think 
tliat  I  shall  love  tho.se  same  qualities  in  another  state  that  I  love  in 
this.  Can  I  love  a  father  who  lets  me  ruin  myself  ? 

‘  WTiat  if  I  should  happen  to  love  another  as  well  as  myself  V  Can 
I  love  a  being  who  lets  that  other  ruin  him.self  (I  mean  go  to 
everlasting  torment)? 

‘  What  if  I  happen  to  be  so  human  that  I  love  and  pity  all  my  race, 
and  cannot  be  happy  if  they  are  to  be  writhing  in  agony  for  ever, 
and  nobody  sulTered  to  go  near  to  help  or  pity  ?  Can  I  love  the 
being  who  has  arranged  the  Universe  so  that  they  shall  come  to  this  ? 

‘  But  I  must  love  my  Creator,  for  he  is  as  kind  as  my  father  was, 
and  as  tender  as  my  mother  was.  Otherwise  he  has  made  a  creature 
better  than  himself,  according  to  our  human  definition  of  better — 
which  is  contrary  to  all  reason,  as  it  seems  to  me.’ 

Emerson,  in  his  essay  on,  ‘  Circles,’  puts  into  terse  and  preg¬ 
nant  language  his  views,  which  may  very  appropriately  supple¬ 
ment  the  foregoing  definition  of  Holmes’s  creed  : 

‘  The  key,’  says  Emerson,  ‘  to  every  man  is  his  thought.  Sturdy 
and  defying  though  he  look,  he  has  a  helm  which  he  obeys,  which  is 
the  idea  after  which  all  his  facts  are  cla.s8ified.  He  can  only  be 
reformed  by  showing  him  a  new  idea  which  commands  his  own. 
The  life  of  a  man  is  a  .self-evolving  circle,  which,  from  a  ring  imper¬ 
ceptibly  small,  rushes  on  all  sides  outwards  to  new  and  larger  circles, 
and  that  without  end.  The  extent  to  which  this  generation  of 
circles,  wheel  within  wheel,  will  go,  depends  on  the  force  or  truth  of 
the  individual  soul.  For  it  is  the  inert  effort  of  each  thought,  having 
formed  itself  into  a  circular  wave  of  circumstance — as,  for  instance, 
an  empire,  niles  of  an  art,  a  local  usage,  a  religious  rite — to  heap 
itself  on  that  ridge,  and  to  solidify  and  hem  in  the  life.  But  if  the 
soul  is  quick  and  strong,  it  bursts  over  that  boundary  on  all  sides, 
and  expands  another  orbit  on  the  great  deep,  which  also  runs  up 
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into  a  high  wave,  with  attempt  again  to  stop  and  to  bind.  But  the 
heart  refuses  to  be  imprisoned  ;  in  its  first  and  narrowest  pulses,  it 
already  tends  outward  with  a  vast  force,  and  to  immense  and 
innumerable  expansions.’ 

That  is  what  happened  to  the  soul  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
As  years  went  by,  every  new  experience  taught  him  that  Cod 
is  love ;  and  if  he  had  not  followed  the  gleam,  if  he  had  not 
burst  the  bounds  of  conventional  religion  as  he  found  it,  he 
would  certainly  not  have  become  the  preacher  and  teacher  we 
recognise  him  to  be  to-day. 

American  poets,  it  is  said,  have  been  true  to  their  own  land 
in  expressing  its  innate  freedom,  patriotism,  its  aspiring  resolve, 
and  perhaps  no  poet  proved  a  better  example  or  more  clearly 
demonstrated  it  in  his  writings  than  Holmes.  Few  studies, 
indeed,  are  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the  career  of  an 
eminent  writer,  to  follow  in  systematic  manner  the  course  of 
his  intellectual  developement,  and  to  weigh  and  consider  the 
forces  which  have  gone  to  make  him  distinguished  above  others 
in  the  world  of  letters.  For  the  test  of  greatness  in  literature 
consists  not  so  much  in  quantity  as  in  quality.  And  in  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  will  always  be  remembered  chiefly  because 
of  his  marked  individuality,  we  recognise  a  writer  of  singular 
beauty  of  character,  genial  humour,  brilliant  wit,  cheerful 
philosophy,  and  charm  of  style.  His  life  motto  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  well-known  couplet : 

*  Leave  what  you’ve  done  for  what  you  have  tu  th!. 

Don’t  be  “  consistent,”  but  be  simply  true.’ 
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Art.  VII.— histories  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

1.  The  Camhridiie  Modern  History.  Planned  by  the  late  Lord 
Acton,  LL.D.  Edited  by  A.  \V.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  G.  W. 
Prothero,  Litt.D.,  and  Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.  Vol.  VIIL 
The  French  Revolution.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1904. 

2.  Danl-m :  a  Study.  By  H[laire  Belloc.  London:  Nisbet 
and  Co.  1899. 

Robespierre :  a  Study.  By  Hilaire  Belloc.  London:  Nisbet 
and  Co.  1901. 

4.  Marie  Antoinette.  By  Hilaire  Belloc.  London  :  Methuen 
and  Co.  1909. 

r'PiiE  popular  tendency  to  look  upon  the  French  Revolution 
as  some  unique  and  isolated  phenomenon  persists  in  spite 
of  all  the  attempts  of  scholars  and  writers  to  trace  its  continuity 
with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  periods  of  history.  This 
tendency  has  some  justification.  Most  of  the  world’s  history, 
undeterred  by  occasional  eddies  and  back  currents,  is  only 
strengthened  and  broadened  by  the  freshets  and  tributaries  to 
its  main  stream,  and  flows  uninterruptedly,  patently  one  with 
its  first  faint  beginnings.  .But  one  or  two  groups  of  events 
and  one  or  two  personalities  seem  to  be  sharply  cut  off  from  this 
general  stream,  sometimes  like  some  quiet  backwater  lying  apart, 
more  often  like  some  raging,  devastating  whirlpool  or  some 
mighty  fall  of  waters  caused  by  a  gigantic  cataclysm  of  Nature 
independent  of  the  stream’s  normal  action.  Those  who  have 
travelled  down  the  Zambesi’s  broad  and  almost  placid  current 
will  remember  how  at  one  point  its  waters  seem  suddenly  and 
without  any  marked  quickening  of  speed  to  disappear  irrecover¬ 
ably  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  have  not  been  utterly 
engulphed  ;  but  this  great  river,  a  mile  and  more  in  breadth, 
has  plunged,  boiling,  foaming  and  hissing,  down  a  sheer  precipice 
of  three  hundred  feet,  to  find  itself  again  in  a  deep,  half-hidden 
channel  a  few  hundreds  of  feet  wide,  which  twists  and  turns 
upon  itself  in  snake-like  contortions,  until  it  finally  comes  out 
into  the  light  of  day,  once  more  a  broad  and  almost  placid  river 
showing  little  trace  of  the  churning  and  upheaval  which  it  has 
undergone.  It  is  hardly  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  the  untutored 
savages  who  live  near  these  stupendous  falls  should  isolate  them 
from  the  Zambesi  and  individualise  them  as  some  awful  person¬ 
ality  to  be  propitiated  by  the  weaving  of  simple  charms.  And 
indeed  it  is  hard  even  for  the  .sophisticated  traveller  from  our 
more  scientific  and  less  impressionable  hemisphere  not  to  look 
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on  the  Victoria  Falls  as  something  by  themselves  and  discon¬ 
nected  from  the  great  river  of  which  they  are  really  an  integral 
part  and  whose  waters,  both  above  and  below,  are  one  with 
them. 

So  it  is  with  some  few  outstanding  episodes  of  history.  The 
career  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  overwhelming  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by  barbarians,  are  examples  of  these  cataclysmal  events 
which  no  amount  of  scholarship  and  research,  which  not  even 
a  Gibbon  and  still  less  an  Arrian,  will  ever  be  able  to  make 
absolutely  harmonious  with  the  events  which  gave  them  birth 
or  all  their  ultimate  consequences.  Rut  these  incidents  are 
remote  ;  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  occurred  is  in  many 
ways  barely  conceivable  to  us  in  spite  of  all  the  rich  material 
brought  to  light  by  modern  scholarship  ;  and  the  annalists  of 
the  day,  with  their  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  significance  of 
events  they  were  witnessing,  often  omit  mention  of  what  would 
most  stimulate  our  interest  and  enlighten  our  understanding. 
With  the  French  Revolution  it  is  different.  Even  to-day  there 
may  well  be  men  alive  who  have  had  speech  with  those  who 
witnessed  or  took  an  active  part  in  the  events  of  that  time  ;  the 
official  documents  and  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  those  present 
in  France  during  the  Revolution  are  as  ample  as  those  illustrating 
any  other  period  of  history.  We  ourselves,  indeed,  still  live 
iinder  the  influence  of  many  of  the  ideas  from  which  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  originated,  and  use  many  of  the  phrases  current  during 
those  years.  Moreover,  since  those  days  men  of  genius  have 
illumined  with  the  flash  of  their  insight  corners  and  aspects  of 
the  phenomenon  which  we  call  the  French  Revolution,  have 
caused  many  of  the  chief  agents  to  live  and  move  before  us,  and 
have  made  clear  the  sequence  of  most  of  the  events.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  French  Revolution  still  remains  to  many  of  us  a  monstrous 
portent  and  very  much  of  a  mystery.  Its  events  are  barely 
related  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  experience  ;  its  person¬ 
alities  abnormal  and  gigantic,  moved  indeed  by  human  passions, 
but  passions  of  so  unrestrained  and  elemental  a  character  that 
they  seem  to  belong  to  Titans  rather  than  to  mortals  of  the  same 
clay  as  ourselves.  To  many  of  us  a  Mirabeau,  a  Danton,  a 
Robespierre,  a  Marat,  a  Hebert  and  a  Napoleon,  to  take  a  few 
names  almost  at  random,  still  appear  more  akin  to  some  of  the 
fabled  monsters  of  antiquity,  a  genie  of  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights,’  a 
Goliath  or  an  Antaeus,  than  to  the  humdrum  statesmen  and 
soldiers  of  more  tranquil  times.  And  indeed  there  is  much  of 
reason  in  this  view.  Excessive  power  and  the  convulsion  of 
society  often  made  these  men  seem  as  gods  in  their  own  sight, 
unhampered  by  the  restrictions  of  convention  and  ready  to  give 
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full  reiu  to  the  most  powerful  side  of  their  nature.  As  Carlyle, 
after  reading  Thiers,  wrote  in  his  journal  of  the  Revolution  : 

‘  It  was  a  stripping  bare  of  the  human  soul :  a  fearful  bursting 
‘  out  of  the  Infinite  through  the  thin  rinds  of  Habit  (of  the 
‘  manufactured  Finite)  which  constrains  it,  makes  it  effectively 
‘  active  (industrious)  and  a  Life.’  Nor  was  it  merely  the  notable 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  who  showed  this  abnormal  character. 
Those  raging  crowds  suddenly  appearing  one  knows  not  at 
whose  call  or  whence,  and  as  suddenly  vanishing  again  into 
nothingness  when  their  terrible  work  was  done,  are  more  like  a 
nightmare’s  horrible  phantasies  than  anything  we  have  ever 
experienced  in  the  light  of  day.  It  seems  hardly  conceivable, 
were  it  not  the  fact  that  the  horrors  of  the  September  massacre.s 
were  carried  out  by  barely  two  hundred  obscure  individuals 
maddened  by  panic,  drunk  with  blood,  and  heated  with  a  frenzy 
for  vengeance,  men  who  in  normal  times  probably  seemed  dull, 
industrious  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

To  our  forefathers,  with  their  comparatively  modest  means 
of  observation  and  their  defective  methods  of  investigation,  a 
comet  appearing  in  the  regular  and  ordered  system  of  the  starry 
universe  was  something  inexplicable  and  monstrous,  portending 
disa.ster  and  a  sign  of  Heaven’s  displeasure.  It  w.as  a  thing 
apart  and  unrelated  to  experience  or  knowledge,  ‘  dreadful  to 
‘  be  seene,  with  bloudie  haires  ’ : 

‘  That  fires  the  length  of  Uphiiu  hus  huge 
In  th’  arctick  sea,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.’ 

So  for  a  long  time  appeared  to  our  fathers,  and  so  appears  to 
many  of  us  even  to-day,  that  strange  portent  which  inaugurated 
our  modern  era.  But  just  as  science  has  at  length  taught  us 
that  comets  are  no  less  a  part  of  the  stellar  system  than  the 
familiar  planets  that  we  see  every  night,  and  that  the  laws  of 
their  motions  can  be  ascertained  as  exactly,  so  gradually  historians 
have  brought  their  readers  to  sec  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  no  mere  fortuitous  occurrence,  but  one  springing  directly 
from  the  events  of  preceding  centuries  and  the  circumstances 
and  personalities  of  the  time,  and  that  these  personalities  were 
not  inhuman  monsters  but  men  explicable  by  those  w'ho  have 
a  true  understanding  and  insight  into  human  nature.  This  is 
all  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  like  the  comet  which,  though 
now  intelligible  in  its  motions,  is  an  ever-recurring  marvel  when 
it  appears  to  those  familiar  with  the  homely  face  of  the  stars, 
the  French  Revolution,  in  spite  of  all  elucidation  and  simplifica¬ 
tion,  will  always  seem  one  of  the  most  w'onderful  and  notable 
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epibodcs  in  human  history.  And  the  instinct  of  the  vulgar  to 
regard  it  as  something  strange  and  unwonted  will  remain  a 
useful  counterpoise  to  the  pedants  who  try  to  reduce  its  events 
to  the  everyday  manifestations  of  ordinary  life. 

The  first  history  of  the  French  Revolution  to  succeed  in  making 
it  intelligible  as  an  historical  event,  to  be  alive  itself,  to  breathe 
life  into  the  scheming,  rioting,  eloquent,  enthusiasticjor  frenzied 
Frenchmen  of  those  days  and  to  call  up  again  before  ns  the  dull, 
phlegmatic  king  or  the  Sea-Green  Incorruptible,  is  our  own 
Carlyle’s  work  which  appeared  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  and  less  than  fifty  years  after  the  events  recorded.  Mignet 
and  Thiers  had  shown  him  the  way,  but  in  spite  of  their  relatively 
lifeless  works  he  may  well  be  called  the  pioneer  of  attempts  to 
make  the  Revolution  a  fact  and  not  a  wild  nightmare  to  Europe. 
And  Carlyle’s  is  still  the  greatest  and  most  impressive  picture  of 
the  portent  he  described,  and  that  although  the  modern  science  of 
historical  research  was  almost  in  its  infancy  in  1837  and  although 
Carlyle,  save  for  some  stray  memoirs,  had  few  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  rely.  Rut  he  had  his  own  great  gift  of 
divination,  his  wonderful  power  of  stripping  the  trappings  off  a 
man’s  soul  so  that  he  appeared  alive  and  real  and  not  a  mere 
catalogue  of  qualities,  and  more  than  all  his  own  intense  con¬ 
victions  to  warm  and  hearten  everything  he  touched.  Mr.  Belloc 
may  sneer  at  Carlyle  for  inaccuracies  of  detail,  and  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  since  he  wrote  vast  masses  of  material  and  unsus¬ 
pected  points  of  view  have  been  disclosed  ;  nevertheless,  his 
book  still  remains  the  best  groundwork  on  which  to  build  our 
conception  of  the  Revolution  as  an  episode  in  history.  More 
than  that,  it  has  never  been  shaken  as  an  essentially  just  and 
right  representation  of  the  main  influences  and  personalities 
that  were  manifested  in  the  Revolution.  In  the  psychology  of 
the  crowd,  that  most  marked  of  all  the  revolutionary  phenomena, 
Carlyle  was  supreme.  He  had,  it  is  true,  little  sympathy  with 
the  Girondins,  and  there  perhaps  he  fails  ;  but  as  for  Danton, 
Marat,  Robespierre  and  poor  Louis  XVI,  they  may  be  further 
elucidated  by  additional  information,  yet  their  main  outlines 
remain  for  ever  fixed  by  his  prophetic  vision. 

Since  Carlyle  only  one  English  historian  of  note  has  followed 
his  footsteps  in  treating  the  Revolution  as  a  whole.  I\lr.  Morse 
Stephens,  though  not  to  be  compared  witli  Carlyle  either  as  a 
writer  or  for  his  ])ower  of  gripping  a  sulqect  and  riveting  the 
reader’s  attention  with  his  presentation  of  it,  has  neverthele.ss 
rendered  an  imntense  service  to  scholarship  and  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  Revolution  by  his  luminous  volumes.  His 
genius  consists  in  discovering  the  rational  explanation  of 
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extraordinary  occurrences  like  the  Terror,  in  his  intuitive  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  actual  system  of  government  at  times  when 
to  the  generality  of  observers  everything  seemed  involved  in 
a  mere  chaos  of  anarchy,  and  in  his  subtle  analysis  of  the  chief 
characters’  motives  and  disposition  according  to  the  normal 
standard  of  workaday  life.  His  faults  are,  first,  an  exaggerated 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  extreme  Jacobins,  partly,  no  doubt, 
due  to  a  reaction  against  Taine’s  contrary  bias  ;  and,  secondly, 
if  one  may  so  put  it,  a  common-sense  view  of  the  time  carried  to 
such  an  excess  that  the  real  glamour,  the  terror  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  period  melt  away  under  his  hands.  A  true  historian 
of  the  Revolution  must  needs  be  at  least  half  a  poet — and  Mr. 
Morse  Stephens  has  hardly  anything  at  all  of  the  poet  in  him. 
But  in  spite  of  its  defect  it  is  a  sound  and  almost  a  great  work, 
and  it  is  a  real  loss  that  nearly  twenty  years  have  now  passed 
since  the  second  volume  broke  off  abruptly  before  the  death  of 
Robespierre.  Since  then  the  author  has  migrated  to  America 
and  to  other  historical  pastures.  Nevertheless,  it  may  still  be 
hoped  that  his  leisure  moments  have  been  preparing  as  a 
welcome  surprise  the  concluding  volumes  of  his  work. 

France  herself  has  naturally  contributed  most  to  the  history 
of  her  own  Revolution,  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  works  preceding  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  those  since 
that  date.  Of  the  former,  Thiers  and  Mignet  are  uninspiring, 
and  now  held  of  little  account ;  while  Lamartine’s  turgid  and 
pontifical  ‘  Histoire  des  Girondins  ’  barely  survived  the  momen¬ 
tary  enthusiasm  which  greeted  its  first  appearance.  Michelet’s 
alone  of  the  complete  histories  of  the  Revolution  published 
before  1870  still  remains  a  classic.  For,  in  spite  of  the  author’s 
inaccuracies  and  partly  perhaps  owing  to  his  bias,  the  Revo¬ 
lution  was  a  very  real  phenomenon  to  him,  stirring  in  his 
soul  the  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  which  survive  in  his  words. 
He  had,  moreover,  strong  faith  and  that  necessary  equipment 
of  a  true  historian — a  poet’s  appreciation  of  great  events  and 
insight  into  character ;  and — he  was  very  French.  But  of  all 
the  mid-Victorian  autWs  in  France,  Balzac,  little  as  he  wrote 
directly  about  the  Revolution,  understood  it  best,  and  gives  the 
most  illuminating  view  of  its  underlying  causes  and  its  social 
manifestations  in  his  great  series  of  novels  on  contemporary 
French  society.  Still,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  the  most 
important  constructive  work  on  the  Revolution  has  appeared 
since  the  Third  Republic  once  more  struck  the  shackles  of 
the  raison  d’etat  from  men’s  minds. 

No  nation  more  than  the  French  requires  sudden  upheavals 
and  uprootings  of  tradition  at  not  too  infrequent  intervals  in 
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order  to  keep  before  itself  a  vivid  impression  of  the  facts  and 
realities  of  life.  This  arises  from  their  clear  logic  and  the 
national  love  for  clean-cut  theories  and  systems.  They  like  to 
choose  their  path  with  some  deliberation  and  with  a  careful 
envisaging  of  the  goal  to  which  it  appears  to  be  tending.  And 
once  having  chosen  the  path,  they  plunge  forward  along  it,  look¬ 
ing  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  supremely  confident 
that  it  is  bound  to  go  on  always  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
started  towards  the  goal.  Obstacles  in  the  way  are  cut  down 
without  pity  and  with  consummate  courage,  but  it  needs  some 
impasise  or  yawning  chasm  of  destruction  to  remind  them  that 
the  path  itself  may  have  gone  astray  and  have  twisted  and 
turned  away  from  the  appointed  mark.  Then  indeed  they  re¬ 
consider  the  whole  position,  take  their  bearings,  and  start  anew, 
refreshed  from  their  l)ath  in  realities,  with  ever-undaunted 
perseverance.  If  their  directioji  is  true  from  the  start,  no 
nation  arrives  at  the  goal  with  greater  rapidity  and  enthusiasm  ; 
l)ut  for  once  that  they  achieve  this  object  with  the  first  rush, 
twenty  times  they  have  to  waste  time  in  retracing  their  steps 
or  cutting  down  obstacles  needle.s.sly  encountered  ;  whereas  the 
more  plodding  and  less  enthusiastic  Teutonic  nations,  carefully 
considering  with  eac^h  step  whether  they  are  still  in  the  right 
direction,  go  more  slowly  but  have  fewer  mistakes  to  rectify. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Revolution  is  an  illustration  of  this 
characteristic.  You  find  them  starting  for  universal  ))eace  and 
the  brotherhood  of  men,  but  their  path  leads  them  so  far  astray 
that  they  plunge  into  war  with  half  Europe  to  ensure  peace,  and 
to  remove  the  luiman  obstacles  to  brotherly  love  cut  oil  the  heads 
of  more  citizens  than  any  tyrant  ever  executed  in  .so  short  a  time. 
They  aim  at  toleration  for  all  crei^ds,  and  the  way  chosen  to 
achieve  this  forces  them  to  hound  most  of  the  priests,  whom  large 
portions  f)f  the  people  trust,  from  their  homes  and  even  from 
the  country.  In  civil  government  their  goal  is  a  pure  democracy, 
but  their  steps  to  this  end  are  so  ill-cliosen  and  so  precipitate 
that  they  find  themselves  brought  up  short  by  inextricable, 
obstacles,  and  their  only  escape  along  a  by-path  which  brings 
them  to  a  harder  despotism  than  that  of  any  of  their  kings. 
Or,  to  come  down  to  more  recent  times :  well-nigh  the  whole 
nation  rushed  headlong  into  the  belief  that  the  Jew  Dreyfus  was 
a  traitor,  refusing  to  li.sten  to  the  facts  crying  out  to  them  on 
each  side  of  the  road  they  were  travelling — a  state  of  mind  aptly 
illustrated  by  a  country  barber  of  our  ac(|uainfance,  wlu)  declared 
as  his  reason  for  losing  touch  with  the  changing  a.spects  of  The 
Affair,  ‘  Moi  je  ne  lis  plus  les  journaux  parce  que  tousles  insnltes 
‘  qu’on  y  lit  contre  I’amiee  me  font  mal  au  ventre,’ — till  at  last 
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tliey  found  themselves  in  the  quagmire  of  lies  and  scandals  which 
terminated  the  affair.  Then  they  scrambled  out  of  it  and  again 
courageously  started  on  their  way.  Probably  no  other  nation 
would  have  allowed  the  miscarriage  of  justice  to  continue  so 
long,  but  having  done  so,  none  would  so  whole-heartedly  have 
admitted  itself  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

No  event  since  the  French  Revolution  itself  has  so  awakened 
that  astonishing  nation  as  the  disaster  of  1870.  Once  more  after 
a  long  course  not  so  much  of  torpor  as  of  thoughtless  self- 
confidence,  they  turned  to  grajiple  with  realities,  to  take  stock 
of  the  weak  places  and  the  sliams  in  their  condition,  and  to 
attempt  to  bring  it  into  closer  connexion  with  the  facts  of  life. 
This  process,  which  has  been  more  lasting  than  in  many  previous 
manifestations,  has  nowhere  shown  such  good  results  as  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  historical  school  in  France,  now  one  of  her 
greatest  glories.  Laborious  and  exact  without  pedantry, 
luminous  and  logical  whilst  retaining  all  the  fire  of  enthusiasm 
and  a  full  appreciation  of  truth,  this  school  is  now  the  foremost 
in  Europe  for  its  cpialifications  and  its  achievements.  Two 
subjects,  closely  connected  with  each  other,  have  especially 
interested  French  historians  since  1870— the  Revolution  and 
Napoleon.  No  one  author  indeed  gives  a  complete  view  of  the 
whole  period  from  1781)  to  1815,  but  Taine,  Sorel,  Aulard, 
ifoussaye,  Masson  and  Vandal  between  them  leave  little  more 
to  be  said  on  the  main  forces  which  determined  the  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  reaction,  or  on  the  main  course  of  events 
affecting  France  both  within  and  outside  her  borders.  Supporting 
and  amplifying  these  general  surveys  stands  almost  a  library  of 
biographies  and  of  special  treatises  aJid  monographs  on  details 
such  as  the  finance,  the  army,  the  religious  movements,  the 
social  side,  and  even  the  dresses  and  meals  of  the  time.  Naturally 
the  materials  for  all  these  works  were  to  a  great  extent  available 
before  ;  the  importance  of  this  literature  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
comes  out  under  the  auspices  of  that  scholarly  band  of  historians 
belonging  to  the  Third  Republic,  trained  to  discriminate  on  the 
value  of  evidence  without  losing  the  traditional  precision  and 
literary  charm  of  French  men  of  letters. 

In  England,  where  the  efforts  and  results  of  French  and 
German  scholarship  are  singularly  little  appreciated,  Taine 
still  refiiains  almost  t  he  only  one  of  this  constellation  of  writers 
on  the  Revolution  at  all  known  excej)t  by  professed  students. 
'J'he  reasons  for  this  may  be  that,  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
moderns,  he  has  had  time  to  penetrate,  and  also  that  he  paid 
us  the  conqdiment  of  writing  a  good  deal  about  Enghsh  subjects. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  it 
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should  be  so,  for  he  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  writer  on  the 
Revolution.  His  analytical  disposition  tempted  him,  whether 
it  were  an  individual  or  a  system  he  was  discussing,  to  turn  a 
keener  vision  on  defects  than  on  merits  ;  and,  magnificent  as  he 
is  in  his  marshalling  of  details,  he  is  less  brilliant  in  reproducing 
the  concerted  picture  which  those  details  were  intended  to  form. 
He  also  had  that  failing  commonly  found  in  the  mere  student  of 
events,  whose  life  has  been  divorced  from  practical  experience, 
of  being  less  and  less  enamoured  of  a  phenomenon  the  more 
closely  he  studied  it.  He  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Revolution 
and  con.sequently  leaves  in  the  mind  an  impression  of  negation 
rather  than  of  the  great  constructive  fact,  which  the  Revolution 
undoubtedly  was.  Take,  for  example,  that  wonderfully  eloquent 
compari.son  of  France  in  revolution  to  the  drunken  man  with 
which  the  volume  entitled  ‘  Anarchie  ’  close.s  : 

‘  II  est  unc  maladie  et range  (pii  se  rencontre  ordinaireraent  dans 
les  quartiers  pauvres.  Un  ouvrier  surmene  de  travail,  miserable, 
mal  nourri,  s  est  mis  a  boire  ;  tons  les  jours  il  boit  davantage  et 
des  liqueurs  plus  fortes  .  .  .  Une  heure  arrive  ou  le  cerveau,  frappe 
d’un  coup  soudain,  cesse  de  mener  la  machine  :  il  a  beau  commander, 
il  n’est  plus  obei  ;  chaiiuc  membre,  chaque  articulation,  chaque 
muscle,  agissant  a  part  et  pour  soi,  sursaute  convulsivement  pivr 
des  secousses  discordantes.  Cependant  I’liomme  est  gai ;  il  se  croit 
millionnaire,  roi,  aime  et  admire  de  tons ;  il  ne  .sent  pas  le  mal  qu’il 
se  fait,  il  ne  comprend  pas  les  conseils  qu’on  lui  donne,  il  refuse  les 
remedes  qu’on  lui  offre,  il  cliante  et  crie  pendant  des  journees 
entieres,  et  surtout  il  boit  plus  que  jamais. — A  la  fin  son  visage 
s’assombrit,  et  ses  yeux  s’injcctent.  Les  radieuses  visions  ont 
fait  place  aux  fantomes  monstrueux  et  noirs  ;  il  ne  voit  plus  autour 
de  lui  que  des  figures  mena^antes,  des  traitres  qui  s’embusquent 
pour  tomber  sur  lui  a  I’improviste,  des  meurtriers  qui  levent  le 
bras  pour  I’egorger,  des  bourreaux  qui  lui  preparent  des  supplices, 
et  il  lui  semble  qu’il  marche  dans  une  mare  de  sang.  Alors  il  sc 
I)recipite,  et  pour  ne  pas  etre  tue,  il  tue.  ...  Do  meme  la  France, 
epuisee  de  jeiincs  sous  la  monarchie,  enivree  par  la  mauvaise  eau-de- 
vie  dll  C'ontrat  social  et  de  vingt  autres  bois.sons  frelatces  ou  brulantes, 
puis  subiteinent  frappee  de  paralysie  a  la  tete.  .  .  .’ 

This  is  indeed  a  marvellous  simile  that  seizes  upon  the 
imagination  and  abides  there.  Rut  surely  it  also  indicates 
a  bankruptcy  of  the  author’s  historical  sense  to  see  nothing 
further  cither  in  the  glorious  aspirations  and  the  glorious  deeds 
of  the  Revolution  or  in  its  outbursts  of  savagery  than  the 
aimless  and  besotted  titubations  of  a  drunkard. 

'I'he  fact  is  that  Taine,  with  all  his  wealth  of  detail  and  his 
careful  investigation  into  causes,  left  some  of  the  most  important 
out  of  account.  Chief  among  these  was  the  marked  influence 
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of  the  reactionary  spirit  both  from  within  France  and  from 
without  on  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  A  recognition  of  this 
fact  explains  on  rational  grounds,  if  it  does  not  always  excuse, 
many  of  those  manifestations  of  violence  which  seemed  to  Tainc 
the  merely  brutal  aberrations  of  a  nation  lost  to  all  self- 
control.  It  is  indeed  worth  noting,  as  Quinet  did,  the  intimate 
connexion  in  time  between  each  act  of  menace  to  France’s 
nai-.cent  liberties  and  each  marked  act  of  violence  during  the 
first  four  years  of  the  Revolution.  Thus  the  storming  of  the 
Rastille  was  the  answer  to  the  Royal  Session  of  June  1789  with 
its  attempt  to  render  the  States  General  impotent ;  the  Feast 
of  the  Orangery  was  quickly  followed  in  October  by  the  riotous 
))roce8sion  to  Versailles ;  and  on  June  20  in  the  year  1792  when 
the  mob  invaded  the  Tuilerics,  and  on  August  10  when  they 
stormed  it  and  put  an  end  to  the  monarchy,  they  were  showing 
their  resentment  at  Louis  XVI’s  attempt  to  govern  against  the 
will  of  the  Assembly  and  at  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  insolent 
manifesto.  The  Prussian  successes  and  the  fear  that  while 
tlie  men  were  away  on  the  frontier  the  disaffected  capital  might 
rise,  undoubtedly  prompted  the  September  massacres,  and 
again  defeats  of  the  Republican  forces  and  the  coalition  against 
France  were  significantly  close  in  time  to  the  estabhshment  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  execution  of  the  Queen, 
and  to  the  Terror.  This  relation  of  France  in  revolution  to 
European  history  generally,  up  to  his  time  almost  neglected, 
was  the  special  study  of  Sorel,  that  statesman  among  historians, 
who  not  only  in  his  great  work  on  ‘L’Europe  et  la  Revolution 
‘  Fran9aise’  but  also  in  his  willing  labours  at  L’Ecole  Libre  dos 
Sciences  Politiques  taught  successive  generations  of  some  of 
the  foremost  among  the  young  men  of  France  the  patriotic  need 
for  them  to  look  outside  themselves  and  make  France  great  by 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  world  around  her,  and  by  studying  the 
influence  of  Europe  on  her  destinies.  La.stly,  M.  Aulard  has 
brought  out  in  his  ‘  Histoire  Politique  de  la  Revolution  ’  a  third 
aspect  of  the  Revolution  also  much  neglected — its  great  construc¬ 
tive  work.  Too  many  popular  writers  had  previously  been  dis- 
posed  to  think  of  the  initial  years  of  the  Revolution  as  a  period 
of  noisy  declamation  and  high-falutin’  sentiment  only  redeemed 
from  unreality  by  savage  blood-baths.  Carlyle  of  course  lent 
some  colour  in'  Ins  authority  to  this  view.  M.  Aulard  shows 
how  the  levolutionary  governments  laid  well  and  truly  the  still 
un.shaken  foundations  of  a  new  order  of  society  which  has  not 
been  confined  to  France  alone  ;  how  they  intrmluced  systems  of 
national  property  and  national  education,  a  more  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  inheritance  and  a  uniform  ci^^l  code  to  replace  the 
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previous  maze  of  regulations.  And  he  also  makes  cdear  the 
measures  taken  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  national  efforts  to 
resist  invasion  and  to  form  a  government  so  strong  that  dis¬ 
content  at  home  should  no  longer  have  power  to  comfort  the 
enemies  on  the  frontier.  He  elaborates  too  a  theory  which, 
though  not  to  be  pressed  unduly,  has  considerable  suggestive¬ 
ness,  that  the  most  important  events  of  the  Revolution  were  not 
the  work  of  any  specially  distinguished  individuals  of  heroic 
calibre,  but  of  the  French  people  rendered  articulate  and 
effective  not  as  a  multitude  but  in  organised  groups.  As  he 
puts  it  somewhat  paradoxically,  it  was  not  Danton,  Robespierre, 
or  Carnot  who  saved  the  nation  and  gave  it  unity,  but  the 
grouping  of  Frenchmen  into  sections  and  popular  clubs.  ‘  It 
‘  was  the  municipal  and  Jacobin  organisations  which  thrust 
‘  back  the  European  coalition  against  France.’ 

In  the  English  works  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article  some 
results  of  recent  French  researches  on  revolutionary  history 
are  made  acces-sible  to  English  readers.  The  volume  of  the 
‘  Cambridge  Modern  History  ’  follows  the  now  familiar  lines  of 
this  series.  It  has  never  seemed  to  us  a  tolerable  method  of 
producing  history  to  allot  closely  connected  periods  and  subjects 
to  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  writers.  Lord  Acton,  it  is  true, 
was  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  might  conceivably  have  been  a  success  if  he  had 
lived  to  inspire  each  volume  and  mould  it  in  accordance  with 
his  own  masterful  genius.  Dumas  certainly  succeeded  in  im¬ 
posing  on  the  public  as  his  handiwork  a  great  many  stories 
manufactured  by  his  ‘  shades  ’  ;  but  then  he  himself  was  always 
there  to  dictate  the  main  lines  of  such  novels  and  to  put  on  them 
the  finishing  touches  of  genius.  In  the  art  of  painting  also 
Rubens  certainly  fathered  much  which  was  not  altogether  his 
own  handiwork,  although  here  again  the  work  of  others  was  no 
doubt  chiefly  confined  to  the  filling  in  of  details.  And  even  in 
these  cases  cognoscenti  claim,  and  probably  rightly  claim,  that 
they  can  always  distinguish  between  the  productions  of  the 
master’s  unaided  hand  and  those  in  which  he  was  merely  col¬ 
laborating  with  his  pupils.  Hut  even  if  Lord  Acton  had  been 
alive  to  draw  the  disjecta  membra  of  these  volumes  closer  together 
than  the  present  trio  of  editors  .seems  able  to  do,  we  still  think 
that  his  conception  in  scheming  such  a  history  was  fiiiulainentally 
unsound.  It  is  true  that  man’s  life  is  limited,  while  the  sources 
of  hi.story  seem  to  become  almost  inexhaustible  as  the  age  of 
the  printing  press  advances  ;  and  that  in  itself  is  a  good  reason 
for  encouraging  monographs  on  special  side  tracks  of  history 
in  order  to  evolve  order  out  of  the  confused  mass  of  detail 
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concerning  isolated  points.  But  for  a  complete  and  satisfying 
account  of  any  period  or  outstanding  manifestation  of  human 
energy,  even  more  important  than  the  accurate  presentation 
of  every  detail  is  the  harmonious  welding  of  them  into  the  one 
consistent  survey  which  we  believe  must  be  the  work  of  one 
brain  alone.  Do\ibtless  each  atom  which  goes  to  compose  the 
moles  of  history  must  be  well  compacted  and  cleared  of  super¬ 
fluous  dross,  but  the  one  mens  nijitnns  ^nolem  must  be  present 
to  give  life,  reality,  and  conviction.  Better  the  restricted  view 
and  the  prejudices  of  a  Carlyle,  a  Michelet,  a  Taine  or  a  Sorel 
than  the  dissipated  accuracy  of  the  e.ssayists  who  compose  this 
reyxto  of  history.  The  former  at  least  give  a  definite  impression 
of  the  events  as  they  appear  to  one  man  ;  and,  since  they  happen 
to  be  men  of  genius,  the  impression  is  alive  and  therefore  can 
always  be  interpreted  and  perchance  corrected  by  the  prejudices 
of  the  reader  ;  the  latter  give  a  series  of  views  which  leave  out 
of  account  the  essential  unity  of  the  subject. 

As  to  the  workmanship  of  this  particular  section  of  the 
‘  Cambridge  History,’  it  appears  to  us  distinctly  inferior  for  the 
most  part  to  that  of  the  more  recent  volume  on  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  two  authors  to  whom  a  very  large  share  of  the 
volunre  is  allotted.  Professor  Montague  and  Mr.  Moreton  Mac¬ 
donald,  are  uninspiring  writers  with  a  dogmatically  didactic 
style  more  suited  to  the  schoolroom  than  to  what  we  imagine 
to  be  the  public,  for  whom  this  series  is  intended.  Dr.  Holland 
Bo.se,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  makes  Napoleon 
and  his  campaigns  live,  while  the  short  chapter  on  Brumaire  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  causes  regret  that  he  has  not  taken  a  greater 
part  in  the  venture.  Mr.  Higgs’s  clear  and  succinct  accounts 
of  the  financial  systems  both  of  the  Ancien  Regime  and  of  the 
Revolution  also  de.serve  a  special  word  of  praise.  But  generally 
speaking  this  volume,  unlike  that  on  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
is  not  so  exhaustive  as  one  would  expect  a  compilation  of  this 
character  to  be.  To  take  one  or  two  details  at  random  which 
seem  to  have  been  insufficiently  treated  or  ignored  :  the  flight 
to  Varennes,  one  of  the  most  important  turning-points  in  the 
Revolution,  is  barely  alluded  to  in  two  chapters  by  different 
authors,  and  the  only  reference  in  the  index  is  to  the  more 
cursory  of  these  allusions.  It  certainly  deserves  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  discussion.  Again,  for  any  correct  view  of  the  state 
of  society,  and  especially  of  the  Court  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
mention  at  least  should  have  been  made  of  such  incidents  as 
those  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  and  Beaumarchais’  ‘  Manage  de 
‘  Figaro.’  Such  omissions  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  employing 
specialists  ;  the  subjects  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
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writer  engaged  on  that  department,  and  they  therefore  fall  to 
the  ground.  Lavish  praise,  however,  may  be  bestowed  on  one 
feature  of  this,  and  indeed  of  the  other  volumes  of  the  series. 
The  very  full  bibliographies,  both  for  the  whole  period  and  for 
special  aspects  of  the  Revolution,  almost  in  themselves  make 
the  work  worth  possessing  by  the  student  desirous  of  prosecaiting 
his  inquiries.  The  only  criticisms  we  would  offer — and  they 
are  slight — are,  first,  that  Lamartine’s  ‘  Histoire  des  Girondins,’ 
a  famous  book  in  its  day,  deserves  some  place  in  the  list  of 
authors  ;  .secondly,  that  the  date  of  first  publication  for  books 
which  have  often  been  republished,  such  as  Thiers,  Michelet 
and  Mignet,  would  be  a  useful  guide  in  many  instances  to  the 
student  anxious  to  see  at  a  glance  the  relative  dates  of  his 
authorities,  though  naturally  the  date  of  the  edition  recommended 
should  also  be  given  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  space  and  time  could 
be  found  for  very  short  estimates  of  the  relative  worth  and 
tendency  of  books  quoted,  this  would  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  bibliographies.  The  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  volumes  on  Garibaldi  are  rendered  ten  times  more 
useful  than  they  would  be  otherwise  by  the  adoption  of  this 
method. 

Mr.  Belloc,  whose  three  volumes  we  also  notice,  displays  in  his 
latest  work  on  ‘  Marie  Antoinette  ’  a  somewhat  studied  insolence 
to  this  volume  of  the  ‘  Cambridge  History.’  He  does  not  con¬ 
descend  to  give  reasons  for  this  attitude,  although  he  declares 
that  his  chief  motives  for  withholding  his  notes  ‘  rectifying  its 
‘  more  glaring  errors  ’  were  the  excessive  length  to  which  they 
had  grown  and  his  fear  that  the  public  he  is  addressing  wouhl 
take  little  interest  in  the  ‘  misfortunes  of  official  academic 
‘  history.’  Mr.  Belloc  is  no  doubt  a  sound  judge  of  his  own 
public,  but  he  would  earn  greater  respect  from  scholars  if  he 
abstained  from  such  charges  as  long  as  he  does  not  sub.stantiate 
them.  The  fact  is  that  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  Mr. 
Belloc’s  writing  is  a  juvenile  arrogance  or  v^pis  which  instead 
of  diminishing  seems  to  increase  with  advancing  years.  In 
Danton,  his  first  volume  on  French  revolutionary  characters, 
he  is  comparatively  modest,  but  during  the  intervening  decade, 
without  any  evident  increase  of  solid  study  or  of  judgement,  he 
has  grown  to  obtrude  his  own  personality,  and  to  air  his  irrelevant 
personal  opinions  to  a  degree  ill-calculated  to  conciliate  respect. 
On  religious  matters,  especially,  Mr.  Belloc  is  fond  of  display¬ 
ing  his  intolerant  Roman  Catholicism  with  quite  unnecessary 
offensiveness  to  sects  with  which  he  disagrees.  His  view  of 
Necker,  for  example,  corresponds  with  the  ordinarily  accepted 
view  that  he  was  immensely  overrated  in  the  early  days  of 
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the  Revolution,  but  the  case  against  him  is  not  in  the  least 
strengthened  by  constant  insinuations  that  his  C'alvinistic 
religion  and  his  Genevese  origin  account  for  his  obliquities. 

‘  He  was  a  product  of  Geneva,  a  money-dealer  therefore,  and 
‘  a  Calvinist  by  birth  and  trade  ’  are  words  which  set  the  whole 
tone  of  his  description  of  Necker,  amplified  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  being  ‘  a  very  Huguenot  ’  prevented 
his  having  any  ‘  moral  reputation,  as  the  Catholic  French  under- 
‘  stand  the  term.’  The  Huguenots  and  French  Protestants 
generally  have  had  black  sheep  among  them,  but  these  are  no 
more  characteristic  of  their  religion  than  some  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Louis  XVI’s  time,  stigmatised  by  Mr. 
Belloc,  or  some  of  the  more  shady  ‘  bien  pensants  ’  of  more 
recent  times  are  the  true  repositories  of  ‘  moral  reputation,’  as 
understood  by  Roman  Catholic  Frenchmen.  Not  content  with 
this  attack  on  Calvinists,  Mr.  Belloc  must  needs  drag  in  the 
Dreyfus  case.  The  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  is  made 
for  no  very  obvious  reason  a  peg  for  Mr.  Belloc  to  expose  his 
fairly  well-known  anti-Semitic  prejudices,  and  to  hint  not 
obscurely  that  what  he  calls  the  ‘  Dreyfus  Innocencies  ’  were  as 
little  worthy  of  belief  as  the  guiltlessness  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan.  In  the  course  of  the  parallel  between  the  two  cases, 
which  haunts  a  fair  number  of  his  pages,  the  maligned  Catholic 
Society  of  France  is  contrasted  with  the  bugbear  of  Jewish 
finance,  and  we  are  told  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
Esterhazy  was  bribed  by  the  English  press  to  make  certain 
unspecified  statements.  Mr.  Belloc  may  be  perfectly  correct 
in  his  view  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  though  he  has  not  much  evidence 
to  go  upon  ;  but  at  any  rate  its  obtrusion  is  a  [)iece  of  impertin¬ 
ence  in  an  account  of  Marie  Antoinette  only  explicable  by  an 
apparently  fixed  belief  in  the  author  that  his  own  personal  views 
are  more  interesting  than  his  subject.  Some  authors’  self¬ 
revelations  and  personal  ebullitions  are  interesting  and  illumi¬ 
nating  to  the  subject  which  they  are  discussing.  Too  often, 
however,  Mr.  Belloc’s  seem  introduced  for  no  other  conceivable 
object  but  to  attract  attention  to  himself.  For  example,  about 
Valmy  he  tells  us  ‘  I  know  the  place,  and  have  well  comprehended 
‘  the  conditions  of  soil  and  of  gunnery  under  which  the  Prussian 
‘  charge  failed  even  before  its  onset  .  .  .  but,’  he  adds,  ‘  neither 
‘  the  limits  nor  the  nature  of  my  subject  permit  me  ’  to  describe 
it.  If  so,  why  drag  in  the  notorious  fact  that  Mr.  Belloc  served 
as  a  gunner  in  the  French  artillery  ?  There  is  point  in  Carlyle’s 
reminders  to  the  reader  that  he  himself  has  visited  the  country 
where  Frederick  conducted  his  campaigns,  for  the  fact  adds 
a  touch  of  reality  to  his  descriptions  ;  but  why  should  any  mortal 
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wish  to  know  that  Mr.  Belloc  has  visited  the  field  of  Valmy  if 
there  is  no  space  to  explain  the  battle  ?  Again,  the  egotism  of 
the  preface  to  ‘  Robespierre’  might  tickle  the  interest  if  it  came 
from  a  Gibbon,  but  when  measured  by  the  achievement  of  the 
book  itself  hardly  avoids  the  appearance  of  impertinent  bombast. 

Mr.  Belloc  indeed  as  an  historian  falls  between  two  stools. 
He  takes  some  credit  to  himself  on  the  one  hand  that  he  has 
not  pursued  original  research  and  wages  a  quite  reasonable  war 
against  the  pedants  who  forget  human  nature  in  their  too  close 
adherence  to  documents.  At  the  same  time  he  makes  con¬ 
siderable  parade,  especially  in  the  two  later  books,  of  his  own 
critical  labours,  which,  when  he  condescends  to  explain  his 
methods,  do  not  give  a  very  high  idea'  of  his  powers  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  Take,  for  example,  a  long  note  which  he  devotes 
to  destroying  Croker’s  contention  that  Mdlle.  de  Robespierre’s 
‘  Memoirs  ’  were  spurious.  At  the  outset  he  is  met  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Morse  Stephens,  admittedly  ‘  the  only  Englishman 
‘  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Revolution,’ 
dismisses  them  cavalierly  in  a  footnote  as  ‘  worthless,’  but  he 
thinks  this  authority  is  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  his  discovery 
that  Croker’s  volume  on  the  subject  in  the  British  Museum 
contains  Mr.  Morse  Stephens’  name  on  the  fly-leaf — a  proof  that 
the  volume  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Morse  Stephens,  and  that  in 
this  instance  he  ‘  merely  followed  the  authority  of  Croker  ’ ! 
Again,  look  at  his  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  ‘  Marie 
‘  Antoinette’s  last  letter.’  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  if  the  letter  is  genuine  and  of  as  great  importance  as  Mr. 
Belloc  maintains,  he  ought  to  have  printed  the  whole  of  it  instead 
of  giving  merely  the  facsimile  of  the  first  page,  for  it  is  certainly 
not  well  known  in  England,  and  since,  as  he  says,  it  differs  from 
all  other  letters  of  Marie  Antoinette,  it  should  be  valuable  for 
an  appreciation  of  her  character.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Belloc  gives  with  perfect  fairness  seven  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  reasons  for  treating  the  letter  as  spurious,  and  only  four 
for  his  own  belief  that  it  is  genuine  : 

1.  That  the  writing  corresponds  with  admitted  letters. 

2.  That  the  faults  of  grammar  and  spelling  are  not  slavishly 
copied  from  one  other  admitted  letter. 

3.  That  so  close  an  imitation  of  an  old  letter  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  forger’s  art  when  the  letter  was  first  produced 
in  1815. 

4.  That  Mr.  Belloc  himself  is  convinced  of  its  authenticity. 

These  reasons,  and  especially  the  last,  lead  to  the  triumphant 

deduction  that  ‘  no  other  conclusion  is  possible  to  a  student 
‘  unless,  like  any  Don,  he  prefers  a  sceptical  hypothesis  to  the 
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‘  testimony  of  his  eyes  and  the  judgement  of  his  common  sense.’ 
As  a  last  example  of  Mr.  Belloc’s  critical  method  may  be  quoted 
the  proof  which  he  attempts  to  obtain  from  Robespierre’s  notes 
for  St.  Just’s  accusation  of  Danton  that  Robespierre  only  yielded 
under  pressure  to  the  demand  for  Danton’s  execution.  The 
notes  are  stated  to  be  unique  iji  containing  very  few  erasures 
and  corrections  and  being  evidently  written  in  haste  ;  therefore, 
concludes  Mr.  Belloc,  Robespierre  only  consented  at  the  last 
moment  to  this  step.  It  is  true  there  are  other  arguments  given 
for  this  view,  which  is  also  rendered  possible  by  our  knowledge 
of  Robespierre’s  character ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  such 
an  argument  as  that  from  the  handwriting  of  the  notes  seems 
almost  puerile  and  might,  if  Mr.  Belloc  had  been  so  minded, 
have  been  turned  to  prove  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion,  that 
Itobespierrc’s  ferocity  in  this  instance  entirely  overcame  his 
habitual  caution  and  circumspection. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  have  been  unfair  in  taking  Mr.  Belloc’s 
volumes  too  seriously  as  original  contributions  to  history  ;  if 
we  have,  it  must  be  attributed  largely  to  his  own  somewhat 
ambitious  and  pontifical  manner,  a  weakness  to  which  journahsts 
are  peculiarl}'  prone.  In  reality  they  are  very  good  journalism, 
and  illustrate  many  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  that 
tine  profession.  There  is  nothing  remarkably  new,  either  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subjects  or  in  his  point  of  view.  When  one 
tries  to  sum  up  what  Mr.  Belloc  has  told  us  about  Danton, 
Robespierre,  and  even  Marie  Antoinette,  one  finds  that  there 
is  very  little  changed  in  our  conceptions  of  those  persons 
gathered  from  Carlyle,  Lord  Morley,  and  many  other  well-known 
writers.  A  good  deal  indeed  of  the  same  material  is  much  better 
put  in  older  writers.  The  scene  of  Louis  XV.’s  dying  agony  in 
‘  Marie  Antoinette  ’  would,  one  may  safely  affirm,  never  have  been 
written  had  it  not  been  for  Carlyle’s  wonderful  irony  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  the  irony  of  the  great  writer  finds  a  poor 
substitute  in  Mr.  Belloc’s  mawkish  description  of  the  passing 
of  the  Host  and  of  Louis  XV’s  penitence.  When  Carlyle  closes 
his  passage  on  Robespierre’s  execution  with  the  words  ‘  May 
‘  (jlod  be  merciful  to  him  and  to  us  !  ’  they  are  really  impressive 
from  such  a  man  ;  when  Mr.  Belloc  closes  his  with  ‘  God  have 
‘  mercy  on  his  soul  and  on  each  of  ours  who  hope  for  better 
‘  things,’  they  suggest  far  less  solemn  thoughts,  and  that  not 
merely  because  they  are  an  obvious,  even  if  not  conscious, 
n'production  of  the  greater  writer’s  words.  /Vgain,  a  great 
many  pages  of  both  ‘  Danton  ’  and  ‘  Robespierre  ’  are  summetl  up 
in  Lamartine’s  two  sentences  ;  ‘  Robespierre  avait  cet  avantage 
‘  sur  Danton,  que  sa  passion  etait  infatigable  parcequ’elle  etait 
VOL.  CCXl.  NO.  CCCCXXXll.  u  u 
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‘  impeisonnclle.  Daiiton  etait  un  homme,  Robespierre  etait  une 
‘  idee.’  There  are  other  instances  of  a  false  sentimentality  and 
a  straining  after-effect  in  these  volumes,  more  especially  in  the 
latest  on  Marie  Antoinette,  where  we  have  already  noted  the 
description  of  Louis  XV’s  last  sacrament.  In  the  second 
chapter  an  absurdly  irrelevant  account  of  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  interspersed  with  a  good  deal  of  rather  forced  sentiment, 
is  introduced  for  the  sole  reason  that  Maria  Theresa’s  heralds 
were  at  that  time  in  Lisbon  to  ask  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal 
to  stand  as  godparents  to  Marie  Antoinette.  In  the  last  chapter 
the  author  has  a  laudable  desire  to  establish  the  connexion 
between  the  Queen’s  execution  and  the  progress  of  the  war  on 
the  frontier.  I3ut  he  does  not  really  make  his  point  any  clearer, 
while  he  confuses  both  stories,  by  sandwiching  together  through¬ 
out  the  chapters  descriptions  of  the  campaign  and  the  trial.  Like 
many  journaUsts,  he  is  tempted  to  over-emphasis  by  fear  that  the 
hasty  reader  may  miss  his  point :  this  is  really  a  clumsy  device 
to  cover  the  absence  of  a  well-thought-out  plan  of  writing.  Thus 
Mr.  Belloc  spoils  some  of  his  best  descriptions — and  he  can 
describe  admirably  when  he  chooses — by  interrupting  them  to 
discourse  on  points  which  should  be  remembered  by  the  reader 
and  which  should  all  have  been  made  clear  before.  For  example, 
Danton’s  attack  on  Lafayette  is  cut  into  and  loses  half  its  effect 
by  an  interpolation  about  the  causes  of  Danton’s  and  Lafayette’s 
mutual  distrust,  and  similarly  the  remarkably  impressive  account 
of  Robespierre’s  last  appearance  at  the  convention  is  all  but 
ruined  at  the  start  by  a  long  disquisition  on  points  which  should 
have  been  made  clear  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  narrative.  This 
itch  for  over-emphasis,  due  to  the  necessary  haste  of  journalists’ 
work,  is  nowhere  better  revealed  than  in  the  naif  footnote 
attached  by  Mr.  Belloc  to  the  following  passage.  We  quote 
the  paragraph  in  full  as  an  illustration  of  the  writer’s  style  at 
its  worst.  He  is  not  always  so  slipshod. 

‘  In  that  cold  and  ill-lit  hour  was  let  loose  the  fury  of  the  govcin- 
ments  of  Europe,  closed  the  neutrality  of  England  and  sacrificed 
the  sympathy  of  America.  When  the  door  was  unlocked  and 
Robespierre  reappeared  among  men  it  was  to  face  problems  and 
a  turmoil  which  he  had  in  part  let  loose,  he  that  had  so  consistently 
opposed  the  armed  crusade.  Then  a  fortnight  and  France  was  at 
war  with  the  whole  world.* 

•  ‘All  e.Najfgeration.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Belloc  .shows  many  of  (he  best  qualities 
of  journalism.  He  has  been  c|uick  to  recognise  the  awakening 
interest  in  France  of  the  revolutionary  period  and  to  educate  the 
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Ikitish  public  by  whetting  their  appetite  for  the  new  discoveries 
of  historical  science.  He  has  worked  diligently  at  the  masses  of 
material  accumulated  by  scholars,  and  has  given  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  them  in  facile  form.  And  he  brings  some  special 
qualifications  to  his  task.  He  knows  France  well,  and  his 
French  blood  enables  him  to  interpret  faithfully  some  of  the 
many  aspects  of  that  wonderful  people.  He  was,  moreover, 
brought  up  in  many  of  the  traditions  and  sentiments  still 
surviving  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  : 

‘  By  such  influences  my  own  childhood  and  youth  were  in  part 
surrounded.  Even  after  a  hundred  years  something  in  the  flesh 
remained  of  it.  Remote  and  secluded  there  were  characters  which 
held  to  the  tradition  ;  women  from  whom  I  heard  of  their  fathers 
in  the  guard  of  the  Palace,  and  men  strictly  formed  in  what  had 
once  been  the  new  stoicism  of  the  Emile  and  fixed  and  anchored 
backwards  to  the  legend  of  Diderot  and  the  hard  crystal  of  the 
Encycloptedia.  1  should,  then,  be  able  to  show  what  influences 
they  were  that  trained  the  early  manliood  of  Robespierre  ;  what 
that  generation  was  whose  every  impress  he  received  and  of  whose 
salvation  in  Rousseau  it  was  his  in  particular  to  make  an  exalted 
and  irrefragable  creed.’ 

More  than  this,  he  has  a  very  good  working  idea,  expressed  in 
the  preface  to  ‘  Uanton,’  of  the  true  method  of  approaching 
history.  The  passage  is  too  long  to  quote,  nor  is  it  a  very  lucid 
exposition  of  what  we  take  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Belloc’s 
mind  ;  but  in  effect  it  comes  to  this  :  that  sympathy  is  above  all 
essential  for  the  historian  ;  he  must  understand  and  explain  his 
hero  or  his  epoch  so  fundamentally  that  no  recorded  action  of 
the  one  or  manifestation  of  the  other  will  jar  with  his  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  and  further  that  in  order  to  attain  this  sympathy 
the  chief  thing  is  to  discover  the  underlying  ideals  and  con¬ 
victions  of  the  person  or  the  period.  So  far  as  he  goes  Mr. 
Belloc  is  undoubtedly  in  sympathy  with  his  characters,  not  in 
the  sense  of  approving  of  all  they  do  but  in  showing  how  they 
came  to  act  as  they  did,  and  putting  the  best  construction  on 
their  performances  when  judged  by  their  antecedents  and  their 
circumstances.  Moreover,  he  can  so  tell  his  story  as  to  hold  the 
concentrated  attention  of  his  readers  from  his  first  page  to  his 
last — a  gift  not  possessed  by  all  historians,  even  amongst  those 
who  add  distinctly  to  our  knowledge. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Belloc  adds  little  that  is  essential  to 
our  former  conceptions  of  Danton,  of  Robespierre,  and  of  Marie 
Antoinette  ;  at  the  same  time  he  anqdifies  them,  and  in  the  case 
of  Robespierre  makes  him  perhaps  more  human.  Danton  is 
naturally  his  favourite  of  the  three.  Eloquent,  vigorous,  and 
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impetuous,  fond  of  good  cheer  and  of  fair  women,  but  a  slave 
to  neither.  Rabelaisian  in  his  language  and  unscrupulous  in  his 
actions  so  long  as  they  were  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  State, 
subject  to  sudden  collapses  after  almost  superhuman  energy, 
in  power  careless  of  conciliating  opinion  from  a  joyous  confidence 
in  his  own  strength  and  sound  sense,  when  fallen  treating  his 
adversaries  like  yapping  curs,  he  and  Mirabeau  were  the  only 
dominating  figures  produced  by  the  Revolution  until  Napoleon 
arose,  and  of  the  two  he  was  the  greater  because  simpler  and 
more  direct.  Very  French  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weakness, 
he  might  well  have  said  with  Henri  IV  in  similar  circumstance, 

‘  Paris  vaut  bien  une  messe,’  while  both  in  circumstance  and  in 
character  there  is  much  to  connect  the  names  of  Danton  and 
Gambetta  in  French  history.  Both  made  armies  out  of  un¬ 
trained  and  inexperienced  levies,  both  restored  to  France  her 
self-respect  when  danger  and  disgrace  seemed  to  encompass  her, 
and  both,  when  they  seemed  destined  to  reap  success  by  a  glorious 
ministry  of  peace,  collapsed  completely.  The  one  black  stain  on 
Danton’s  career  was  his  silence  during  the  September  massacres. 
Mr.  Belloc  defends  him  even  there,  on  the  ground  that  no  man 
could  have  stopped  them.  But,  according  to  eye  witnesses,  two 
hundred  men  at  most  took  part  in  these  horrors,  while  Danton 
was  Minister  of  Justice  at  the  time  and  the  most  powerful  man  in 
France.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  man  who  raised  tens 
of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  by  the  mere  sound  of  his  voice,  who 
persuaded  the  Prussians  to  quit  France  by  his  wonderful 
diplomacy,  could  not  have  stopped  these  curs.  It  is  indeed  often 
said  that  these  massacres  were  needed  to  save  the  State  by 
thoroughly  cowing  the  reactionaries  ;  that  may  be  so,  but  at  any 
rate  the  horrible  way  in  which  they  were  carried  out  by  butchers 
drunk  with  blood  and  yet  paid  for  the  work  was  a  di.sgrace  to 
Danton  and  to  the  France  he  loved  so  well. 

It  is  no  mean  achievement  to  have  maintained  interest  in 
Robespierre  throughout  a  whole  volume  as  Mr.  Belloc  has  done, 
and  that  without  the  aid  of  new  documents  and  pieces  juslificiUivcs 
which  render  M.  Hamel’s  immense  work  so  important.  For  of 
all  the  men  who  ever  attained  great  notoriety  in  affairs  of  State, 
Robespierre  is  incomparably  the  dullest  and  shoddiest.  An 
academic  interest  may  attach  itself  to  the  question  how  such 
a  man  became  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Belloc’s  success  in  this  volume,  certainly  the  be.st  of  the  three 
before  us,  lies  in  his  elaborate  investigation  of  the  problem. 
Many  authors  have  tried  their  hands  at  Robcs{)ierre,  the  best 
known  in  England  being  Carlyle,  Lord  Morley,  and  Taine.  All 
agree  in  the  general  picture,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  degree 
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of  irony  with  whioli  he  is  treated.  Carlyle  says  of  him  that  he 
was  ‘  a  man  fitted,  in  some  luckier  settled  age,  to  have  become 
‘  one  of  those  incorruptible  barren  Pattern-Figures  and  have  had 
‘  marble-tablets  and  funeral-sermons  ’ ;  Lord  Morley  that  ‘  the 
‘  Convention  would  have  yawmed  if  it  had  not  trembled  under 
‘  him  ’ ;  but  the  most  mordant  and  unsympathetic  of  all  the 
sketches  of  the  ‘  Sea-green  Incorruptible  ’  is  that  of  his  own 
countryman  Taine.  .\t  that  Fete  de  I’Etre  supreme  where  ‘  le 
‘  peuple  de  comparses.  qiii  defile  devant  une  montagne  allegorique, 

‘  fait  de.s  gestes  indiques,  pousse  les  cris  commandes,  sous  Topil 
‘  d’llenriot  et  de  st  s  gendarmes,  et  a  Theure  dite  eprouve  les 
‘  emotions  pre.-crites,’  where,  to  that  word  of  command,  ‘  les 
‘  citoyens  jetteront  des  fleurs  a  chaque  station,  les  peres  em- 
‘  brasseront  leurs  enfants,  les  meres  eleveront  les  yeux  au  ciel,’ 
llobespierre  himself,  the  central  figure,  is  thus  characterised  : 

‘  Ni  Moliere  dans  son  Tartufe,  ni  Shakespeare  dans  son  Richard  III, 
n’ont  ose  mettre  en  scene  I’hypocrite  convaincu  de  sa  sincerite 
et  le  Cain  qui  se  croit  Abel.  Le  void  sur  une  scene  colossale,  en 
presence  de  cent  mille  spectateurs,  le  8  juin  1794,  au  plus  beau 
lour  de  sa  gloire.  .  .  .  Deux  personnages  .sont  en  lui,  comme  dans 
la  Revolution  qu’il  represente.  Tun  apparent,  tHale,  exterieur, 
I’autre  inavoue,  dissimule,  intime,  et  le  second  reconvert  par  le 
premi(‘r.’ 

Even  more  savage  in  its  bitterness  is  this  picture  of  Robes¬ 
pierre  at  home  in  his  lodgings  with  the  Duplay  family  : 

‘  La,  dans  une  de  ces  families  ou  la  demi-hourgeoisie  confine  au 
peuple,  parmi  des  ames  neuves  sur  les(|uelles  les  idees  gendales 
et  lea  tirades  oratoires  ont  toutc  leiir  pri.se,  il  a  trouve  des  adorateurs  ; 
on  boit  ses  paroles  ;  on  a  pris  de  lui  I’opinion  (ju’il  a  de  lui-meme  ; 
pour  tons  les  gens  de  la  maison,  mari,  femme  et  filles,  il  est  le  grand 
patriote,  le  sage  infaillible  ;  soir  et  matin,  il  rend  des  oracles,  il 
respire  un  nuage  d’encens,  il  est  un  dieu  en  chambre.  Pour  arriver 
juscpi’a  lui  les  croyauts  font  queue  dans  la  cour ;  admis  un  a  un 
dans  le  .salon,  ils  se  rccueillent  devant  ses  portraits  au  crayon,  a 
I’estompe,  au  bistre,  a  I’aciuarelle,  devant  .ses  petits  bu.stes  en  terre 
rouge  ou  gri.se  ;  puis  sur  un  sigiie  de  sa  main  a  travers  la  porte 
vitree,  ils  penetrent  dans  le  sanctuaire  ou  il  tr<.iie,  dans  le  cabinet 
reserve  oii  son  principal  buste,  accompagne  de  vers  et  de  devKses, 
le  remplace  quand  il  est  absent ;  ’ 

ai\d  then  b}^  a  refinement  of  irony  Taine  tries  to  imagine  the 
conversations  at  the  evening  meals  of  this  quiet  household,  at  a 
time  when  the  tumbrils  were  daily  carrying  forty  or  fifty  human 
loads  past  the  house  to  the  guillotine,  and  adds  in  despair  ‘  Seul 
‘  aujourd’hui,  Robert  Browning  pourrait  reconstituer  le  dessus 
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‘  (it  l(i  (lessouH  (lo!  ces  ciitreticns,  le  soir,  (levant  la  mere  et  les 
‘  jeiincs  filles.’ 

The  great  secret  of  Robespierre’s  success  at  such  a  time  was 
his  apparent  consistency.  ‘  Le  peuple  rend  justice  a  ses  vert  us 
‘  austeres  ;  il  observe  qu’il  n’a  jamais  change  d’opinion  depuis 
‘  la  Revolution,’  is  a  sentence  in  a  police  report  of  December  170.3, 
and  no  more  damning  verdict  could  be  passed  on  a  man  who 
pretended  to  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  in  such 
tempestuous  days.  Ironbound  consistency  at  such  a  time  is 
only  another  name  for  weakness,  for  such  consistency  takes  no 
account  of  shifting  times  and  tempers.  The  self-centred  brood- 
ings  of  a  hermit  unrelated  to  life  are  erected  into  a  guide  for 
dealing  with  the  passionate  wants  and  aspirations  of  a  vigorous 
humanity.  The  crowd  presses  and  drives  such  a  man  whither 
it  wills,  leaving  him  only  his  abstract  consistency  to  hug  in  his 
secret  hours.  So  it  was  with  Robespierre  :  he  could  never  meet 
the  urgent  need,  he  never  had  a  remedy  to  propose  for  the  ills 
of  the  time,  he  accepted  the  violence  and  the  iniquities  of  any 
strong  man  brought  to  the  top  in  the  hope  that  when  the  fury 
was  past  his  own  theories  would  find  the  way  cleared  for  them. 
He  fell  because  by  a  just  irony  he  had  become  so  identified  with 
the  means  which  he  no  doubt  abhorred  quite  sincerely  that  he 
was  regarded  as  their  author  and  their  principal  in.stigator. 
Thus  the  man  who  in  youth  resigned  a  petty  judgeship  from 
disgust  at  sentencing  a  man  to  death  was  brought  to  the  guillotine 
by  the  fear  implanted  in  men’s  souls  of  the  Great  Terror  carried 
out  when  he  was  thought  supreme.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Belloc’s 
book  lies  not  so  much  in  any  new  fact  that  it  tells,  but  in  the 
skill  with  which  it  saves  Robespierre  from  his  too  frequent  fate 
in  history,  of  .seeming  a  mere  inhuman  monster  and  a  subject  of 
epigram.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Belloc  puts  him  in  his  right  place  as  a 
living  and  very  weak  man,  not  indeed  a  coward,  as  Mr.  Macdonald 
calls  him,  but  driven  by  the  blasts  of  fate,  understanding  little  of 
the  world  and  much  amazed — ‘  a  jejune,  persistent  mind.’ 

In  a  short  .sketch  of  the  revolutionary  period  published  by 
Mr.  Mor.se  Stephens  in  1803,  he  asks  himself  why  the  Revolution 
broke  out  in  France  .sooner  than  in  other  countries,  and  concludes 
that  it  was  chiefly  because  the  French  peasant  was  more  indepen¬ 
dent  and  wealthy  than  elsewhere,  because  the  French  middle  class 
was  enlightened  enough  to  take  the  lead,  and  because  Frenchmen 
had  been  in  posse.ssion  of  so  much  personal  liberty  that  they 
were  ready  to  strike  a  blow  for  political  liberty.  These  are 
perhaps  rather  explanations  of  the  success  than  of  the  origin  of 
the  Revolution.  Throughout  Europe  there  was  at  this  time  a 
reaction  amounting  almost  to  a  revolution,  not  so  much  against 
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tyranny  and  privilege  as  against  inefficiency  in  government. 
In  Sweden  Gustavus  III  carried  out  the  coup  d’etat  which  saved 
the  country  from  anarchy.  In  Denmark  Bernstorfl’s  bloodless 
revolution  of  1784  destroyed  a  regime  disastrous  for  its  feeble¬ 
ness,  Pombal’s  long  despotism  had  restored  commerce  and 
enterprise  in  Portugal,  while  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II  and  of  his 
more  tactful  brother  Leopold  in  Tuscany  were  aimed  at  restoring 
some  correspondence  between  the  machinery  of  government 
and  the  changed  realities  of  the  social  fabric  ;  and  even  in  Poland 
a  pathetic  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  crumbling  forces  of  the 
nation  by  the  statesmanlike  constitution  of  1791.  In  France 
more  than  in  any  European  country,  the  chief  predisposing 
cause  of  revolution  was  the  hideous  inefficiency  of  the  government 
to  cope  with  the  needs  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
the  individual  rulers  were  inefficient,  but  the  whole  system  was 
out  of  touch  with  the  changed  conditions  of  society,  and  no  one, 
save  perhaps  Turgot,  had  the  sympathy  and  the  genius  to  realise 
the  need  of  a  thorough  remodelling  of  the  processes  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Court  was  a  community  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation  ;  and  in  that  Court  centred  the  whole  government  of  the 
country,  composed  of  men  like  the  gods  of  Olympus  in  their 
remoteness  from  the  cares  and  wants  of  other  mortals  but 
witliout  their  omniscience.  And,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
a  despotism  inefficient  and  out  of  touch  with  the  governed,  it  was 
a  government  too  often  moved  by  the  caprices  of  those  who 
lacked  the  will  or  the  concentration  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  sustained  business  of  governing.  Of  such  capricious  meddlers 
was  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  She,  a  Hapsburg,  had  been 
bred  apart  in  a  family  with  laws  of  its  own,  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  but  in  their  own  dominions  at  least  the  Ilaps- 
burgs  made  their  Court  no  sharers  in  these  privileges,  and  talked 
directly  with  their  people  of  all  races.  So  at  Versailles  she  fell 
naturally  into  the  privileged  ideas  of  the  Court,  and  became  ever 
further  from  the  life  of  the  world,  and,  an  Austrian,  markedly 
averse  from  the  free  censorious  ways  of  the  French  bourgeoisie. 
She  was  not  an  ill-feeling  woman  ;  ‘  the  soft  young  heart  adopts 
‘  orphans,  portions  meritorious  maids,  delights  to  succour  the 
‘  poor — such^poor  as  come  picturesquely  in  her  way  ;  and  sets 
‘  the  fashion  of  doing  it.’  But  she  must  needs  also  have  a  hand 
in  affairs  of  State,  fitfully  to  serve  her  pleasures  or  the  interests 
of  her  family,  never  with  an  appreciation  of  the  wants  or  care  for 
the  prejudices  of  her  husband’s  French  subjects.  Charming  and 
petulant  as  a  child,  with  all  the  impertinence  of  rank,  with  a 
touch  of  her  great-hearted  mother’s  obstinacy  but  with  none  of  her 
vision  or  her  ripe  tact,  she  illustrates  more  completely  than  any 
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one  person  the  French  Court’s  hopeless  aloofness  from  the  people ; 
and  she  proved  its  evil  genius.  To  say  that  she  was  a  cause  of 
the  French  Revolution  would  he  an  absurd  exaggeration,  but 
she  was  a  symptom  of  one  of  its  chief  causes,  and  greater  wisdom 
in  her  might  have  diverted  the  full  violence  of  its  current.  Much 
of  this  is  suggested  in  the  few  piognant  phrases  of  Carlyle  about 
the  Queen,  and  much  is  fully  developed  with  skill  and  charm  by 
Mr.  Belloc  when  he  can  divert  his  mind  from  Dreyfus  Innocencies, 
Jew  finance,  and  Calvinistic  failings.  And  keen  as  he  is  to  see 
the  just  causes  of  antipathy  which  the  French  people  had  against 
this  woman  who  never  took  them  at  their  real  worth,  he  speaks 
of  her  throughout  as  a  woman,  and  the  most  unfortunate  of 
women,  with  an  unfailing  chivalry  and  reticence  characteristic 
of  the  finest  French  traditions. 

What  has  the  French  Revolution  done  for  the  world  ?  Has  it  left 
nothing  behind  now  that  the  sound  and  fury  and  the  savagery, 
all  those  irrevocable  constitutions,  and  all  those  rotund  phrases 
full  of  high  hopes  and  platitudes  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
things  past  and  forgotten  ?  Is  it  vain  because  it  was  immediately 
followed  first  by  a  bloody  and  then  by  a  stupid  tyranny  for  France  ? 
Because  throughout  Europe  it  hardened  and  strengthened  the 
forces  of  reaction  and  repression  ?  Those  who  like  Taine  see 
nothing  but  the  momentary  disillusion  and  the  obvious  irony  of 
hopes  abandoned  have  little  faith  in  human  endeavours  and  little 
insight  into  the  forces  which  ride  the  world.  It  may  not  have 
proved  that  the  French  of  that  day  were  fit  for  democracy,  but 
it  gave  undying  hope  and  example  to  the  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  The  supreme  lesson  of  the  Revolution  was  not  to  teach 
men  some  new  form  of  government :  but  rather  to  teach  for 
the  first  time  by  actual  fact,  even  by  the  spilling  of  much  blood, 
t  hat  all  men  are  equal,  if  they  only  care  for  and  are  fit  to  claim  this 
equality,  and  that  real  inequalities  only  come  from  men’s  own 
natures  and  not  from  circumstances.  The  essential  and  per¬ 
manent  doctrine  is  in  a  word  summed  up  in  Burns’s  ‘  A  Man ’s 
‘a  Man  for  a’  That.’  Philosophers,  and  notably  the  cynics 
of  the  world,  had  proclaimed  this  doctrine  throughout  the 
ages  and  never  so  vociferously  as  before  1789,  but  it  needed 
the  complete  commingling  of  classes,  the  ordeals  of  blood,  the 
que.stioning  of  all  claims  save  the  fundamental  personality  of  a 
man,  and  the  uprooting  of  all  traditions  and  all  institutions  to 
prove  it  and  make  it  a  reality.  This  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  is  the  gieat  work  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is 
the  work  that  has  survived  and,  in  spite  of  the  necessary 
roughnesses  and  imperfections  of  human  institutions,  can  never 
be  wholly  ob.scured. 
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Aht.  VIFf.-MINOAN  CRETE. 

J.  Articles  on  the  Excavations  at  Knossos  in  the  Annuid  of  the 
British  Schwl  at  Athcm,  the  Journal  of  Ilelknic  Studies, 
Arcluvolotiia,  the  MonthUj  Review,  &c.,  &c.,  from  1900 
onwards.  By  A.  J.  Evans. 

2.  Scrijrta  Minm,  the  written  docume)ds  of  Minoan  Crete,  with 
speeial  reference  to  the  archives  of  Knossos.  Vol.  T.  By  A.  .T. 
Evans.  Oxford  ;  Clarendon  Press.  1909.* 

rPKN  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  excavation  of  the  Cretan 
sites  began,  years  hardly  less  eventful  for  the  historian  of 
early  civilisation  than  those  which  witnessed  the  work  of  pioneers 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  The  end  of  the 
second  lustre  is  a  natural  period  in  which  to  pause  and  survey  the 
field  ;  to  incpiire  how  far  traditional  views  and  theories  have  been 
affected  by  discoveries  which  have  made  another  epoch  in  the 
history  of  research  ;  to  ask  what  is  their  significance  for  the 
general  study  of  human  culture.  To  give  an  answer  to  such 
questions  it  is  well  to  stand  back  from  the  arena  in  which  the 
specialists  are  still  engaged,  for  the  nearer  air  is  still  clouded  with 
the  dust  of  the  combat.  So  great  has  been  the  recent  increase 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  that  those  who  have  little 
time  for  special  study  must  either  confine  themselves  to  salient 
features  or  lose  themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  unfamiliar  facts. 
The  plain  man  will  be  wise  to  avoid  the  definition  of  Pelasgian 
and  Achaean,  and  leave  undiscussed  the  bearing  of  the  Sothic 
Cycle  upon  the  chronology  of  Crete.  In  the  following  jiages  the 
attempt  will  be  made  to  disengage  a  few  results  of  this  new 
knowledge,  born  in  a  great  archaeological  year,  as  it  were  under 
the  sign  of  Taurus. 

When,  after  the  victory  of  Navarino  in  1827,  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon  revealed  the  true  range  of  Hellenic  genius, 
the  old  standards  t)f  criticism  were  super.seded.  Lectures  were 
remodelled  ;  manuals  were  written  over  again  ;  there  was  a 
general  revision  of  opinion,  no  less  irksome  to  the  older  generation 

*  The  results  of  Cretan  excavation  have  been  described  in  the 
scholarly  work  of  Professor  Ronald  Burrows,  ‘  The  Discoveries  in 
Crete’  (London,  1907) ;  in  the  picturesque  account  by  Dr.  Angelo 
Mosso,  ‘  The  Palaces  of  Crete  and  their  Builders  ’  (London,  1907)  ; 
and  in  the  excellent  summary  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawes,  ‘  Crete  the 
Forerunner  of  Greece  ’  (London,  1909) ;  Mrs.  Hawes,  when  Miss 
Boyd,  herself  excavated  the  site  of  Gournia.  Essays  and  mono¬ 
graphs  arc  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 
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than  that  which  had  disturbed  their  fathors  in  the  days  of  Winckel- 
mann  and  Lessing.  In  the  years  which  have  intervened  between 
that  time  and  our  own,  the  exploration  of  the  world  has  moved 
so  fast,  the  sheer  mass  of  material  has  added  such  momentum  to 
research,  that  we  are  now  unmoved  by  revolutions  which  would 
have  dismayed  our  predecessors.  But  even  in  the  province  of 
art  and  areha}ology  there  have  been  in  recent  years  two  sudden 
extensions  of  our  knowledge  whieh  have  involved  revisions 
equally  extensive.  One  of  these  established  the  commanding 
position  of  China  in  the  history  of  art ;  the  second  resulted  fi’om 
the  discoveries  which  have  completed  the  task  of  Schliemann,  and 
lifted  the  veil  from  the  ancient  civilisation  of  the  Mediterranean. 
^^odern  research  has  disclosed  the  scope  of  the  older  Chinese 
genius,  confirming  the  dutiful  tradition  of  Japan  ;  China  is  no 
longer  judged  by  chinoiseries ;  the  extent  of  the  Japanese  debt 
has  become  obvious  to  critics  in  other  continents.  Until  recently 
the  student  of  history  regarded  the  legends  of  Minos  and  his 
empire  with  suspicion,  and  hastened  on  to  more  authentic 
periods.  But  the  excavations  at  Knossos  and  Phaestos,  at 
(iournia  and  Palaikastro,  have  endowed  the  allusions  to  Crete 
with  a  new  significance  ;  they  have  vindicated  the  old  stories 
which  proclaimed  the  island  a  central  hearth  of  early  civilisation, 
with  an  influence  extending  to  the  shores  of  Anatolia  and  Greece. 
Though  the  classic  art  of  Hellas  depends  less  wholly  upon  that  of 
the  .\egean  than  Japanese  art  upon  that  of  China,  it  is  seen  to 
owe  to  it  some  of  its  most  fascinating  qualities. 

Discoveries  like  this  are  not  eventful  merely  to  academies  or 
schools  of  critics ;  they  are  significant  for  the  whole  body  of 
educated  men  ;  nor  should  the  indifference  with  which  we  now 
accept  the  most  startling  innovations  be  suffered  to  obscure 
their  cardinal  importance.  They  share  with  the  discoveries  of 
physical  science  the  power  of  bringing  home  to  us  the  cotitinuity 
of  all  developement ;  they  compel  the  eye  to  follow  the  great 
curves,  and  search  the  more  distant  horizons.  On  such  a  site 
as  Hissarlik  or  Knossos  one  cidture-layer  lies  upon  another,  from 
the  deposits  of  the  Stone  Age  to  those  of  an  advanced  civilisation. 
Each  stratum  represents  a  period  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  each 
is  visibly  supported  upon  that  which  lies  beneath  it,  from  the 
surface-soil  in  which  the  flowers  are  growing,  to  the  sterile  rock 
which  bears  the  weight  of  them  all.  Such  a  spectacle  teaches, 
perhaps  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  the  full  meaning 
of  time  ;  the  ages  are  here  visibly  embodied  ;  they  seem  them¬ 
selves  exposed  before  us  heaped  and  stratified  like  the  earth  that 
bears  them  witness,  monceaux  de  si^elejt,  veritable  mounds  of 
years.  The  excavations  in  Crete,  like  those  which  preceded  them 
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in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  have  enforced  the  lesson  of  long 
succession  in  culture  ;  they  have  taught  it  with  even  greater 
effect,  because  they  have  happened  to  expose  the  foundations 
beneath  a  more  familiar  world.  Egypt  and  Babylon  are  remote  ; 
the  ties  which  unite  them  to  us  are  indirect.  But  from  Knossos 
to  Mycenae,  from  Mycenae  to  Athens,  from  .\thens  to  Alexandria, 
Rome  and  Byzantium,  we  can  trace  a  clear  line  of  ascent,  rising 
through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  our  own  day. 
With  those  earlier  excavations  they  share  the  merit  of  linking 
classical  and  ancient  oriental  studies  to  that  of  the  modern  science 
which  inve.stigates  mankind.  They  have  reaffirmed  the  truth 
that  neither  literary  nor  philological  research  can  henceforth  be 
detached  from  the  more  general  study  of  human  culture  ;  they 
have  proved  once  more  that  archscology  and  anthropology  are 
parts  of  a  single  co-ordinated  discipline.  One  of  the  first  writers 
to  attempt  a  synthesis  from  the  new  data  which  Crete  has 
supplied  in  such  bewildering  abundance  has  rightly  insisted 
that  the  achievement  of  these  ten  years  represents  in  a  real  sense 
a  triumph  of  the  spade  over  the  pen.  The  men  who  have  per¬ 
formed  it  have  once  more  discredited  the  excessive  reliance  upon 
linguistic  research  wliich  has  been  responsible  for  much  arm-chair 
anthropology  in  the  past ;  they  have  helped  to  end  the  sole  reign 
of  deductive  reasoning  about  antiquities,  and  to  establish  yet 
more  firmly  the  essential  principle  of  excavation  ;  s}^s  est  una  in 
inductione  vera.  They  have  done  this  becaiuse  they  have  remained 
in  continual  touch  with  concrete  things  ;  as  a  reward  it  has  been 
granted  to  them  to  make  good  the  blanks  which  even  the  Greek 
historians  were  unable  to  fill. 

The  island  of  Crete,  drawn  like  a  seine-net  across  the  Aegean, 
has  always  received  its  .share  of  the  wanderers  who  from  remote 
ages  have  moved  to  and  fro  among  the  islands ;  it  was  among 
the  earliest  countries  to  profit  by  the  growth  of  maritime  com¬ 
merce.  The  natural  action  of  social  and  economic  laws  ensured 
to  it  a  rapid  prosperity  and  the  early  developement  of  com¬ 
munities  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  It  is  not  a  mere  chance 
that  the  olde.st  Hellenic  traditions  say  so  much  of  Crete ;  that 
the  cradle  of  Zeus  was  placed  upon  the  slopes  of  Ida  ;  that  hardly 
a  single  writer  of  repute  from  Ilesiod  down  to  Horace  or  Plutarch 
can  avoid  making  mention  of  Minos,  the  king  of  fabulous  wealth 
and  fabled  jiustice,  the  man  ‘  admitted  to  share  the  secret 
‘  thoughts  of  Jove.’  The  adventures  of  Theseus  in  the  Laby¬ 
rinth,  the  devotion  of  Ariadne,  the  terrors  of  the  Minotaur,  these 
were  almost  obligatory  allusions,  inserted  by  authors  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  cultured  reader.  Though  always  a  more 
remote  and  legendary  figure,  and  even  confused  with  his  own 
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grandson,  Minos  holds  in  Greek  story  a  position  in  son\e  respects 
analogous  to  that  of  Charlemagne  in  the  literature  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  But  by  the  fame  of  his  wealth  there  clung  about 
him  an  additional  exotic  splendour  such  as  in  later  times  men 
associated  with  a  Montezuma  in  Mexico  or  an  Atahualpa  in  Peru  ; 
Knossos,  like  some  fancied  El  Dorado,  was  seen  through  golden 
mists,  a  place  of  marvellous  and  indescribable  riches.  The 
secret  of  this  growth  in  legend  is  partly  revealed  by  Herodotus 
when  he  says  that  Polvcrates  of  Samos  was  the  first  prince  among 
the  Hellenes  who  gave  his  mind  to  the  command  of  the  sea, 

‘  except  Minos  of  Knossos.’  In  other  words,  Crete  grew  ricli  by 
maritime  trade  and  by  the  possession  of  a  powerful  fleet.  The 
second  legendary  attribute  of  Minos,  his  sense  of  justice,  was 
j)robably  associated  with  his  name  for  no  less  valid  reasons. 
( 'rete  had  an  ancient  reputation  as  a  well-governed  country  ; 
the  Cretan  who  discoxu’ses  with  the  Athenian  and  the  Spartan  in 
Plato’s  ‘  Laws  ’  is  introduced  because  later  institutions  were 
traditionally  descended  from  others  of  which  the  origin  had  been 
long  forgotten.  The  great  Crete  of  Greek  literature  is  not  the 
island  of  liars  and  lazy  gluttons  described  in  the  familiar  Homeric 
line,  but  a  wealthy  and  well-ordered  country  to  which  Hellenism 
lay  under  admitted  obligations.  It  is  this  better  Crete  which  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Ev^ans,  the  members  of  the  Italian  archxeo- 
bigical  mission,  the  British  School  at  Athens,  and  an  .Vmerican 
lady  excavator  have  restored  to  its  proper  place  in  history. 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  term  Minoan  adopted  by 
Dr.  Evans  to  describe  the  civilisation  which  his  discoveries  have 
done  so  much  to  reveal.  It  is  argued  that  the  word  unduly 
concentrates  attention  upon  a  half-mythical  figure  whom  some 
have  regarded  as  the  destroyer  rather  than  the  founder  of  Cretan 
prosperity.  But  objections  may  be  raised  against  every  concise 
term  used  to  indicate  a  complex  phase  of  culture  or  a  stage  of 
historical  developement ;  they  may  be  brought  with  equal  force 
against  ‘  Carolingian  ’  or  ‘  Gothic  ’  or  ‘  Byzantine,’  words  which 
tlie  world  accepts  as  equally  inaccurate  and  indispensable.  The 
clipped  and  scientific  term  is  generally  too  cold  to  stir  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  it  recalls  a  certain  human  type  which  Bacon  described 
as  ‘  precise  and  incompatible.’  In  the  grey  cloudland  of  theory 
we  need  colour  and  warmth  of  tone ;  we  require  words  which 
glow,  whicli  conjure  up  visions  before  the  mind,  and  are  in¬ 
eradicable  from  the  memory.  These  conditions  are  fidfilled  by 
Minoan,  an  adjective  of  archaic  sound  with  syllables  of  a  .suave 
and  mysterious  movement.  The  word  has  the  further  merit  of 
suggesting  that  Crete  was  the  true  focus  of  the  civilisation  which 
it  connotes  ;  it  is  therefore  superi<xr  to  ‘  Mycenaean,’  which  the 
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Germans,  with  commendable  piety,  would  retain  for  its  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  great  work  of  Schliemann.  In  the  future  perhaps 
the  wider  term  Aegean  will  come  into  general  use ;  under  it 
Minoan  and  Mycenaean  may  be  subsumed  to  describe  successive 
stages  in  MediteiTanean  developement.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
retain  Dr.  Evans’s  word,  and  be  grateful  for  its  sonority. 

It  is  only  possible  to  indicate  in  the  most  abstract  manner  the 
main  results  attained  by  the  researches  of  these  ten  eventful 
years.  They  have  taught  us  that  over  northern  Africa,  the 
islands,  the  southern  and  central  zones  of  Eiu’ope,  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  there  e.xtended  in  the  later  Stone  Age  a  more  or  less 
homogeneous  culture,  characterised  by  the  use  of  similar  imple¬ 
ments,  weapons,  and  utensils.  In  periods  before  literary  record 
chronology  is  comparative  and  not  absolute  ;  but  it  is  legitimate 
to  base  a  conjecture,  if  not  an  article  of  belief,  upon  the  stratifica¬ 
tion  of  successive  deposits ;  by  methods  like  these  Dr.  Evans 
carries  back  the  later  Stone  Age  in  Crete  some  twelve  thoiLsand 
years.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  neolithic  culture  different 
peoples  erected  the  fabric  of  their  distinctive  civilisations,  aided 
or  hindered  in  the  task  by  the  various  conditions  of  their  environ¬ 
ment.  In  the  South,  a  more  genial  climate  accelerated  progress, 
particular  circumstances  favouring  certain  populations  or 
retarding  the  progress  of  others.  In  Egypt,  the  fertilising  Nile 
produced  the  wealth  which  made  a  great  and  centralised  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  Aegean,  the  islands,  bridging  the  sea  from  shore 
to  shore,  enticed  the  sailor  to  maritime  trade.  The  greatest  of 
them,  lying  in  a  commanding  position  between  the  Asiatic  and 
European  coasts,  natm’ally  secured  the  lead,  and  in  process  t>f 
time,  the  hegemony.  Crete  and  Egypt  developed  from  similar 
beginnings ;  but  under  the  influence  of  a  varying  environment 
the  genius  of  each  diverged  upon  a  different  path.  The  mainland 
country  was  ruled  by  a  despotic  monarchy,  organised  for  war, 
dominated  by  a  powerful  and  wealthy  priesthood.  The  island, 
protected  by  the  sea,  dispensed  wth  land  defences ;  its  peoples 
learned  independence  by  maritime  adventure.  The  environing 
sea,  the  mountains  of  Dicte  and  Ida,  those  opea  vi(f)6svTa  which 
were  landmarks  to  the  Greeks,  were  not  without  their  effect  upon 
the  nature  of  those  who  lived  beneath  them.  There  was  more 
individualism  in  (’rete  than  in  Egypt ;  there  was  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  establishment  of  an  over-powerful  priesthood. 
About  B.c.  3000,  the  use  of  stone,  which  had  lasted  perhiij)s 
seven  ihousand  years,  gave  way  throughout  the  Aegean  to  that  (»f 
bronze  ;  the  new  cidture  based  on  metal  proceeded  gradually 
from  the  old,  and  was  diffused  in  the  .same  way  over  a  wide  area 
in  the  islands  and  in  Europe.  During  the  whole  of  the  third 
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millennium,  Cretan  civilisation  developed  within  the  sphere  of 
this  common  culture ;  its  advance  was  rapid ;  early  relations 
with  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  quickened  the  progi’ess  of  an 
inventive  and  original  people.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
second  millennium,  the  older  palaces  at  Knossos  and  Phaestos 
were  built,  the  period  being  that  of  the  eleventh  Egyptian 
dynasty.  At  this  time  begins  Dr.  Evans’s  Middle-Minoan  period, 
in  which  the  first  great  Cretan  civilisation  flourished  ;  in  his 
Second  Middle-Minoan  period  the  older  palaces  were  destroyed 
after  an  existence  of  about  three  hundred  years,  the  twelfth 
dynasty  then  reigning  in  Egypt.  About  B.c.  1900-1700  a  later 
palace  was  built  at  Knossos  above  the  ruins  of  the  first,  and  the 
Middle-Minoan  period  closed  with  the  foundation  of  various 
country  towns.  The  following  two  hundred  years,  beginning  the 
Late-Minoan  period,  saw  the  second  palace  begun  at  Phaestos, 
the  flourishing  period  of  the  neighbouring  royal  villa  at  Hagia 
Triada,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  of  Gournia,  Zakro,  and 
Palaikastro ;  at  its  close,  the  eighteenth  dynasty  had  begun  in 
Egypt.  Now  followed  a  brief  golden  age,  the  Second  Late- 
Minoan  or  ‘  Palace  ’  period,  lasting  less  than  a  century.  The 
later  palace  at  Knossos  was  modified,  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  111.,  was  closer  and  more 
frequent.  But  disaster  came  suddenly  ;  first,  perhaps  through 
the  incursion  of  invaders  from  the  North,  the  coastal  towns  were 
conquered ;  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Late-Minoan 
period,  perhaps  B.c.  1450,  perhaps  rather  later,  the  palace  of 
Knossos  fell  in  its  turn.  The  enemy,  whoever  he  was,  did  not 
extirpate  the  population ;  the  character  of  the  remains  illus¬ 
trating  this  period  proves  that  the  old  sites  were  reoccupied  by 
people  of  the  same  race,  practising  under  less  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  their  ancestral  arts,  and  retaining  the  usages  of  the  old 
religion.  The  fourteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  final  decline. 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  which  had  grown  to  strength  a  century 
earlier,  now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Aegean  peoples.  Troy,  the 
sixth  city  of  Hissarlik,  flourished  ;  Crete  sank  into  a  secondary 
position,  and  never  recovered  its  ancient  primacy. 

From  this  skeleton  record  one  fact  rises  into  especial  pro¬ 
minence.  The  ‘  Mycenaean  ’  civilisation  which  tSchliemann 
discovered  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  the  culture  of  Mycenae 
itself,  of  Tiryns,  of  Orchomenos,  of  Troy,  is  a  late  developement 
of  the  earlier  Minoan  civilisation  diffused  from  Crete.  We  may 
go  further,  and  say  that  it  was  a  degeneration  ;  it  had  already 
proceeded  far  upon  the  descending  line.  More  than  one  writer 
had  suspected  that  the  art  of  Mycenae  was  decadent ;  the  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Crete  have  proved  that  in  truth  it  had  long  passed 
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its  prime.  By  about  B.c.  1200  the  glory  of  the  Argolid  was  also 
departed  ;  its  citadels  were  destined  to  fall  before  a  northern 
people  using  ironVeapons,  whose  entry  into  Greece  was  tradition¬ 
ally  described  as  the  Dorian  invasion.  Many  representatives  of 
the  older  culture  fled  across  the  Aegean  and  joined  their  kinsfolk 
already  settled  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  Now  began  those  dark 
ages  of  Greek  history  which  lasted  for  about  five  hundred  years, 
until  in  the  seventh  century  the  oriental  influences  of  Western 
Asia  combined  with  late  Aegean  influences  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  isles  to  usher  in  the  archaic  period  of  classical  Greek  art. 
In  these  ages  falls  the  period  when  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  and  the  ‘  Odyssey  ’ 
were  composed.  Into  the  fierce  controversy  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Homeric  culture  we  need  not  here  enter.  There  is  pro¬ 
bably  some  conscious  archaising  in  the  poems,  which  are  re¬ 
miniscent  of  the  old  life  before  the  coming  of  the  Dorians  ; 
but  the  age  appears  to  have  been  one  of  transition,  in  which 
both  bronze  and  iron  weapons  were  used,  a  result  which  may  be 
regarded  as  natural,  since  the  epics  were  written  in  the  region  of 
Asia  Minor  where  Mycenaean  tradition  longest  survived.  If  the 
Homeric  phase  stands  for  the  transition,  the  Mycenaean  repre¬ 
sents  the  later  Bronze  Age  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
Minoan  culture  of  Crete,  the  zenith  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age. 
All  periods  alike  were  phases  of  a  single  movement  in  which 
more  backward  populations  also  shared  each  in  its  degree. 
The  barrow  and  hill-fort  of  Western  Europe  wei’e  constructed 
by  peojtles  whose  art  was  in  some  measure  influenced  from  the 
far  Aegean ;  even  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  Western  Asia  may 
have  felt  the  reflex  of  the  old  Mediterranean  civilisation.  Like 
the  neolithic  culture  which  had  preceded  it,  the  bronze  culture 
was  a  single  organism,  sensitive  in  all  its  parts  to  the  action  of 
any  powerful  or  central  influence. 

it  has  been  said  that  the  Minoan  dominion  was  a  sea-power, 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  a  ‘  thalassocraoy.’  The  absence  of 
defensive  works  round  the  palaces  of  Knossos  and  Phaestos 
betrays  the  conditions  under  which  the  princes  of  Crete  main¬ 
tained  their  influence.  Like  the  kings  of  England,  they  depended 
upon  wooden  walls ;  they  were  not  compelled,  as  were 
their  successors  upon  the  mainland  in  Argolis,  to  fortify  their 
dwellings  against  invading  armies.  Cretan  civilisation  was 
essentially  maritime  ;  the  people  were  familiar  with  the  sea,  and 
expressed  their  love  for  it  in  their  decorative  art.  Theirs  was 
probably  a  commercial  and  peaceful  civilisation  ;  the  legend 
about  the  tribute  of  Athenian  youths  and  maidens,  and  the 
Minotaur,  suggests  indeed  a  darker  side  to  this  ciUture,  but  its 
stability  must  have  rested  upon  peaceful  commerce  rather  than 
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upon  the  assertion  of  armed  strength.  In  their  trading  instincts 
the  Minoans  manifested  the  qualities  which  in  former  days  we 
associated  almost  exclusively  with  the  Phoenicians.  This  brings 
us  to  another  point  in  which  the  Cretan  discoveries  have  modified 
previous  beliefs  with  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  credit  of  the  Phoenicians  as  lords  of  the  sea  has 
been  undermined ;  just  as  their  service  to  the  art  of  writing  in 
Greece  may  prove  less  exclusive  than  has  commonly  been 
supposed.  The  magical  verses  of  the  ‘  Odyssey’  had  invested 
this  people  with  a  reputation  which  inclined  us  to  see  in  them 
the  only  merchant  adventurers  of  antiquity.  In  truth  they 
seem  to  have  taken  the  leavings  open  to  anyone  after  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  Crete ;  they  had  the  shakings  of  the  olive  tree,  not  the 
prime  abundance  of  its  fruit.  When  Knossos  had  fallen  and 
Mycenae  grew  weak,  the  Semite  saw  his  chance,  and  did  not  let 
it  pass.  The  interregnum  between  the  Minoan  and  the  Greek 
powers  became  his  opportunity ;  the  Mediterranean  was  res 
nullius  and  he  appropriated  it  upon  sufferance,  llis  captains 
only  sailed  into  the  open  waters  when  the  Minoans  ‘  were  put 
‘  from  the  seignory  and  commandment  of  the  sea  ’ ;  it  was  then 
only  that  they  extended  westwards  operations  hitherto  confined 
to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean.  Phoenician 
ships  now  appear  in  the  offing  of  every  Greek  island  as  we  read 
of  them  in  the  ‘  Odyssey.’  But  when,  about  the  eighth  century, 
the  Hellenes  took  possession  of  their  own  waters,  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  for  the  first  time  adventured  beyond  them,  not  because 
they  sought  knowledge  of  a  wider  world,  or  loved  adventure  for 
itself,  but  because  the  trade  of  nearer  seas  was  gone,  and  they 
did  not  want  to  fight  for  it.  In  the  eighth  century  they  dis¬ 
appear  as  a  serious  factor  in  civilisation.  They  were  a  people 
without  a  great  ideal  and  without  an  art  of  their  own,  com¬ 
pounders  of  any  artistic  formula  which  would  find  approval 
in  an  uncritical  market.  As  merchants  and  middlemen  they 
played  a  very  practical  part  in  history,  but  the  greater  glamour 
of  the  Phoenician  name  is  gone.  The  romance  of  Phoenicia 
really  lies  in  the  last  phase  of  her  history,  when  her  merchants 
traversed  furtively  and  with  apprehension  that  Mediterranean 
which  for  long  years  they  had  sailed  at  their  ease.  iVlatthew 
Arnold  compares  to  the  hunted  gipsy  the  Tyrian  trader,  who  at 
the  advent  of  the  intruding  Greek  ‘  snatched  his  rudder  and 
‘  shook  out  more  sail,’  holding  on  indignantly  until  he  passed  the 
western  straits  and  uncorded  his  bales  among  the  Iberians  of 
Itarbaric  Spain.  In  his  defeat  the  Phoenician  bcicomes  a  syrii- 
l>athetic  figure ;  but  we  now  perceive  that  he  was  once  himself 
the  intruder  in  Minoan  waters,  and  that  the  true  inheritors  of 
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the  Minoan  spirit  were  the  new  masters  of  the  waves  who  drove 
him  westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  ocean. 

The  Greeks  were  indeed  the  heirs  of  the  old  Aegean  culture, 
which  in  its  decay  had  passed  to  them  with  other  hereditaments 
bequeathed  by  Asiatic  peoples.  Are  we  therefore  to  conclude 
that  the  Cretans  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  the  Hellenes  were  of  one 
stock  1  We  here  touch  upon  a  complex  problem  which  even  now 
awaits  its  final  solution  and  cannot  in  this  place  be  discussed. 
It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  Cretan  cvdture  in  its 
essentials,  in  all  that  contributes  to  its  interest,  was  not  Aryan  ; 
when  all  due  allowance  is  made  for  contamination  at  various 
periods,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Indo-Germanic  influence 
never  controlled  the  full  course  and  volume  of  Cretan  civilisa¬ 
tion  ;  it  came  too  late  to  affect  it  in  the  mass,  or  change  its 
natural  and  intrinsic  character.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
the  Minoan  and  the  Hellene  were  of  unrelated  stocks,  the  one 
of  southern,  the  other  of  northern  origin  ;  but  that  the  pioneers 
of  these  stocks  came  into  contact  at  an  early  period.  It  is 
probably  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  Stone  Age  men  were 
afr?>id  to  wander  far  abroad ;  the  Mediterranean  has  always 
enL''araged  movement ;  the  islands,  like  gigantic  stepping  stones, 
inspired  a  longing  for  adventure.  It  is  therefore  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  population  of  Crete  could  ever  have  remained 
homogeneous,  or  that  the  settlements  of  its  extended  coasts 
were  all  established  by  a  single  people.  But  when  this  has  been 
duly  admitted,  it  is  almost  equally  clear  that  there  was  a  pre¬ 
dominant  type,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  of  a 
single  race.  That  race  was  not  European.  The  artistic  repre¬ 
sentations  left  us  by  the  Aegean  peoples  themselves,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  who  knew  their  type,  allow  us  to  conclude  that  it  was 
characterised  by  a  comparatively  short  stature  and  by  dark 
and  abundant  hair ;  the  constricted  waist,  which  is  a  general 
feature,  may  be  ignored  as  a  result  of  training  and  fashion,  not 
a  true  racial  characteristic.  The  examination  of  a  considerable 
number  of  skulls  from  various  Cretan  sites  permits  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  long-headed  preponderated  over  the  round- 
headed  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  belief  of  the  older  school 
of  physical  anthropologists  in  the  immutability  of  cranial  forms 
has  been  displaced  in  recent  years  by  the  theory  that  the  physical 
type,  including  even  the  conformation  of  the  head,  may  be 
radically  changed  by  the  influence  of  a  new  environment  within 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  centuries.  Nevertheless,  the 
preponderance  of  dolicocephaly  among  the  most  ancient  Cretan 
skulls  must  be  allowed  considerable  weight ;  and  the  evidence 
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of  anthropometry,  like  that  of  art,  tends  to  prove  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Cretan  population  was  neither  Indo-Germanic  nor 
Semitic.  Philology,  so  far  as  it  goes,  supports  this  theory  ;  the 
termination  in  nth,  for  example,  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  found  in  Anatolia  as  well  as  Crete.  The 
sporadic  or  late  influx  of  those  northern  elements  with  whicli 
the  Hellenes  were  related  need  not  have  modified  the  population 
of  Minoan  Crete  as  a  whole.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  there 
was  a  ruling  caste  from  the  north,  of  which  there  is  no  proof,  its 
influence  upon  the  national  type  need  hardly  have  been  greater 
than  that  of  the  Scandinavian  House  of  Rurik  upon  the  indi¬ 
genous  population  of  medieval  Russia.  As  far  then  as  present 
evidence  goes,  we  conclude  that  the  bulk  of  the  Minoan  people 
itself,  like  the  culture  which  distinguished  it,  was  essentially  of 
Mediterranean  origin ;  it  was  a  southern  race  related  to  those 
primitive  populations  of  the  extreme  West  of  Asia  which  were 
not  of  Semitic  extraction. 

From  the  darkness  which  still  obscures  these  problems  of 
culture  and  race,  one  salient  fact  emerges.  The  civilisation  of 
the  Mediterranean,  call  it  Aegean,  call  it  Minoan  or  Mycenaean, 
must  now  take  its  place  beside  those  which  flourished  in  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia,  not  as  an  olTshoot  or  a  mere  dependent,  but  as 
an  associate  and  an  ecjual.  For  it  grew  up  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  neolithic  culture  which  derived  its  features  neither 
from  that  of  Egypt  nor  from  that  of  Habylon  ;  it  is  autochtho¬ 
nous  in  the  same  sense  as  the  culture  of  these  countries.  Rut 
when  once  this  claim  has  been  fairly  admitted,  it  must  be  added 
that  Crete  owed  a  great  deal  to  ancient  Egypt,  with  which 
land  it  entertained  relations  from  very  ancient  times.  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Nile  Valley  was  probably  for  the  most  part 
indirect,  by  way  of  Cyprus  and  the  Syrian  coast ;  it  may  well  be 
that  until  the  eighteenth  dynasty  there  was  no  actual  contact 
between  Cretan  and  Egyptian,  though  their  merchandise  had 
long  been  exchanged  through  the  agency  of  intervening  peoples. 
The  concrete  evidence  for  communication  between  Egypt  and 
Crete  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  earliest  dynasties.  Vases  of  non- 
Egyptian  type  found  by  Prof.  Petrie  at  Abydos  correspond  with 
those  found  at  Knossos  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  bronze 
period.  Stone  vases  found  in  Crete  resemble  in  a  striking 
manner  Egyptian  early-dynastic  types  ;  Dr.  Evans  has  claimed 
a  liparite  bowl  found  at  Knossos  as  Egyptian  work  of  the  Fourth 
Dynasty.  At  Hagios  Onuphrios  in  Crete  were  discovered  scarabs 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dynasties,  which,  whatever  chrono¬ 
logy  we  adopt,  bring  us  into  the  neighbourhood  of  B.c.  2000. 
But  it  is  from  a  period  about  five  hundred  years  later,  corre- 
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spending  to  the  Golden  Age  of  Knossos  and  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  its  fall,  that  the  most  interesting  evidence  is  derived. 
The  frescoes  in  the  tomb  of  Rekhmara,  a  viceroy  of  Thothmes  III., 
show  us  the  ‘  Keftiu  ’  bringing  tribute  ;  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  objects  carried  and  from  the  physical  type  and  costume  of 
the  carriers  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  persons  before  us 
are  inhabitants  of  Minoan  Crete.  The  term  Keftiu  may  have 
originally  included  all  dwellers  in  Cyprus,  Southern  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  islands  generally ;  but  at  this  time  it  appears  certain 
that  it  was  more  particularly  associated  with  the  Cretans  as  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  a  widely  disseminated  stock. 
At  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes,  Knossos  fell  ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  evidence  for  the  continued 
interaction  between  the  culture  of  Egypt  and  that  which  from 
this  time  onward  may  be  properly  described  as  Mycenaean. 
The  Egyptian  design  of  the  ceiling  in  the  ‘  Treasury  of  Minyas  ’ 
at  Orchomenos  is  now  familiar  to  all ;  the  facts  with  regard  to 
Mycenaean  vase-types  in  Egypt  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twenty-first  dynasties  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  II.  II.  Hall 
and  other  scholars.  Specific  evidence  for  the  influence  of  Egypt 
upon  Crete  is  therefore  by  no  means  lacking.  But  ev'en  if  none 
such  existed,  the  affinities  between  certain  characters  in  the 
Minoan  script  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  (see  p.  473)  and  the 
Egyptian  conventions  adopted  by  the  mural  painters  of  the 
Minoan  palaces  would  suffice  in  themselves  to  establish  the 
connexion  between  the  two  empires.  Crete  rose  in  the  pride 
of  her  own  strength,  but  she  was  never  too  proud  to  learn  what¬ 
ever  she  held  useful  to  her  developernent. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  as  the  chief  route  from  Crete  to 
Egypt  lay  in  part  along  a  region  of  Western  Asia  within  the 
radius  of  Babylonian  civilisation,  the  influence  of  Chaldaea 
should  be  decidedly  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  Nile 
Valley.  The  art  of  writing  on  clay  tablets  may  have  been 
suggested  from  this  source,  but  the  Minoan  .script  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  cuneiform,  while,  as  we  shall  see,  it  has  evident 
affinities  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.  Trade  seems  to  have 
passed  between  Crete  and  Egypt  undisturbed  by  Babylonian 
intervention  even  at  the  very  point  where  such  intervention 
would  have  been  easy.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ad¬ 
vanced  sanitation  of  the  Minoans  may  owe  somewhat  to  the 
example  of  Babylonia ;  remarkable  evidence  of  skill  in  drainage 
has  been  obtained  during  the  excavations  at  Nippiir.  Dr. 
Drerup  has  further  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the 
later  laws  of  the  city  of  Gortyna  may  inherit  provisions  of  the 
lost  Minoan  Code,  which  may  itself  have  been  derived  from  such 
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a  code  as  that  of  Khammurabi.  But  with  these  possibilities 
Babylonian  influence  appears  to  be  exhausted. 

In  the  early  seventeenth  century,  George  Sandys,  the  wander¬ 
ing  poet,  disembarked  at  Candia  and  visited  the  site  of  Knossos, 
which  to  him  was  a  city  that  once  ‘  held  the  Regalitie,  long  since 
‘  having  nothing  left  but  the  sound  of  the  name.’  The  tradition 
of  vanished  empire  which  had  never  deserted  the  royal  home 
of  Minos  still  persisted  after  the  vicissitudes  of  three  thousand 
years,  but  a  tradition  it  remained  until  the  recent  excavations 
converted  it  into  authentic  history.  Two  centuries  after  the 
voyage  of  Sandys,  Byron  stood  by  the  Scamander  and  heard 
Troy  doubted ;  in  his  day  there  may  have  been  those  who 
despaired  of  Knossos  also.  But  as  Schliemann  confuted  the 
sceptics  at  Hissarlik,  so  Evans  has  dispelled  all  doubts  as  to 
the  real  importance  of  the  island  city.  The  establishment  of 
autonomous  government  in  1899  inaugurated  a  new  era  which 
has  enabled  us  to  reconstruct  with  unexpected  completeness 
the  life  of  prince  and  peo[)le  in  ancient  Crete.  Isolated  earlier 
efforts  were  now  succeeded  by  systematic  exploration  pursued 
without  risk  of  interference.  The  archaeologists  of  England, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States  descended  upon  the  island ;  the 
palaces  and  townships,  the  tombs  and  sacred  caves  one  by  one 
gave  up  secrets  which  had  remained  hidden  alike  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Homan,  the  Byzantine,  the  Venetian,  and  the 
Turk.  It  was  a  conquest  by  forces  long  mobilised  and  only 
waiting  their  occasion  ;  the  operations  of  the  succeeding  years 
may  fairly  be  described  as  campaigns.  Dr.  Evans  purchased 
the  site  of  Knossos,  not  without  trouble,  from  two  recalcitrant 
Beys.  The  Italian  archaeological  Mission  established  itself  at 
1‘haestos  ;  Miss  Harriet  Boyd  excavated  Gournia  ;  members  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens  devoted  themselves  to  various  eastern 
sites,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  maritime  city  of 
Palaikastro.  The  services  which  the  School  has  rendered  to 
archaeology  both  by  its  independent  work  in  Crete  and  by  its 
publication  of  Dr.  Evans’s  Reports  would  alone  suflice  to  justify 
its  existence,  even  if  no  other  achievements  in  the  islands  and 
on  the  mainland  stood  on  record  as  a  proof  of  its  unremitting 
and  profitable  activity. 

The  ruins  of  the  groat  palaces  at  Knossos  and  Phaestos,  with 
their  adjacent  royal  villas,  reveal  the  fact  that  the  Minoans  were 
builders  of  no  mean  order.  The  ashlar  masonry,  the  broad 
stairways,  the  walls  faced  with  alabaster  and  gypsum,  afford 
evidence  of  an  advanced  architectural  science.  The  enquirer 
who  for  the  first  time  examines  a  plan  of  the  palace  at  Knossos 
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accepts  with  enthusiasm  Dr.  Evans’s  theory  that  this  royal 
residence  was  itself  the  Labyrinth  of  Hellenic  legend,  the  very 
work  of  Daedalus,  through  the  mazes  of  which  the  hero  Theseus 
was  guided  by  Ariadne.  It  may  well  be  that  when  the  place 
was  deserted,  but  lay  as  yet  unburied,  visitors  from  the  North, 
w'andering  through  corridors  and  chambers  painted  w'ith  figures 
of  men  aiid  formidable  bulls,  issued  with  a  feeling  of  awe  from 
the  silent  place  of  kings  :  it  may  even  be  that  from  their  narra¬ 
tives  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur  derived  its  more  poetic  features. 
The  place,  mysterious  now,  was  more  ghostly  then,  when  the 
walls  still  seemed  to  echo  the  footfalls  of  old  inhabitants  and  no 
intervention  of  the  covering  earth  had  broken  the  continuous 
associations  of  the  past.  Many  a  tale  of  wonder  has  been 
founded  upon  a  less  reasonable  basis,  and  no  theory  of  catacombs 
or  deserted  quarries  suggests  a  more  satisfactory  identification. 

Labyrinthine  though  the  Cretan  palaces  are,  they  were  not 
erected  without  a  plan.  Their  apparent  want  of  symmetry  is 
due  to  two  prinei))al  causes  :  to  rebuilding  after  damage,  and  to 
successive  amplifications  of  existing  structures.  Palaces  have 
always  tended  to  ramble  and  add  court  to  court ;  this  was 
especially  the  case  when  the  precincts  included  not  only  halls 
of  audience,  shrines,  storehouses,  and  offices  for  the  transaction 
of  public  business,  but  in  addition  large  women’s  quarters,  and 
the  workshops  of  the  artificers  attached  to  the  royal  household. 
Under  such  conditions  a  palace  covered  a  great  area  and  formed 
a  little  city  in  itself.  We  think  of  the  royal  residences  of  the 
Assyrian  and  the  Persian,  of  Diocletian’s  vast  enclosure  at 
Spalato,  and  of  the  great  palace  of  Constantinople  in  a  later 
age,  which  covered  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Carrousel,  and  the  old  Tuileries.  Of  such  palaces  we  can  only 
form  an  idea  in  modern  times  by  visiting  the  home  of  some 
Asiatic  prince,  with  its  forecourt  noisy  with  petitioners,  merchants, 
craftsmen,  and  scribes ;  its  shaded  and  silent  inner  chambers, 
rich  with  carpets  and  many-coloured  hangings ;  its  seraglio 
and  fountained  gardens.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Knossos  or  Phaestos  when  they  held  their  full  com¬ 
plement,  and  each  part  of  the  building  was  put  to  its  intended 
use.  The  fagades  may  have  been  irregular,  but  they  must  have 
been  imposing  not  only  for  their  length  but  even  for  their  height. 
The  upper  storeys,  and  in  parts  of  Knossos  there  were  more 
than  one,  appear  to  have  been  of  timber  and  plaster ;  the  roofs 
were  probably  flat  and  terraced.  Compared  with  a  Minoan 
palace,  the  dwelling  of  a  Homeric  chieftain  is  but  a  mean  abode  ; 
the  house  of  Ulysses  is  barbaric  in  comparison ;  only  the  homo 
of  Alcinous,  as  we  read  of  it  in  the  ‘  Odyssey,’  preserves  the 
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tradition  of  a  vanished  splendour,  of  Alcinous  who,  according  to 
a  plausible  conjecture,  may  himself  have  been  a  king  in  Crete. 
For  the  rest,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Evans’s  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Knossos  with  its  throne-room  containing  the  very  seat 
of  Minos,  its  ‘  hall  of  the  double  axe,’  its  ‘  Queen’s  megaron,’ 
and  the  other  courts  and  apartments  to  which  a  picturesque 
nomenclature  lends  interest  and  individuality.  The  excava¬ 
tions  at  Phaestos  by  Halbherr,  Pernier,  and  other  members  of 
the  Italian  Mission  are  C(jmplementary  to  those  at  Knossos. 
The  broad  stairways  of  Phaestos  remain  fixed  in  the  memory 
even  of  those  who  have  only  seen  them  in  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  ;  impressive  in  their  breadth  and  in  their  gradual  ascent, 
they  tell  their  own  tale  of  princely  dignity  and  power. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  ordinary  home  has  been 
chiefly  made  known  to  us  by  the  excavations  at  Gournia  and 
Palaikastro.  These  towns  with  their  paved  streets  and  con¬ 
tiguous  dwellings,  in  some  of  which  implements  and  utensils 
lay  yet  undisturbed,  bring  home  to  us  the  daily  life  of  a  Minoan 
community  of  traders,  agriculturists,  and  fishermen.  It  may 
be  noted  as  a  point  of  interest  that  at  Gournia  the  upper  storeys 
of  the  houses  appear  to  have  been  constructed  of  brick,  a  material 
little,  if  at  all,  used  in  Knossos.  The  better  dwellings  were 
probably  furnished  with  regular  windows,  for  plaques  of  pottery 
with  representations  of  houses,  found  at  Knossos,  show  framed 
windows,  some  of  which  apparently  were  closed  by  oiled  skin 
or  curtains  coloured  red.  Interior  domestic  arrangements  were 
probably  above  the  average  of  the  times.  If  there  is  one  feature 
which  has  impressed  the  world  with  the  ‘  modernity  ’  of  Minoan 
ideas,  it  is  the  sanitation  of  the  Cretan  palaces.  In  some  respects 
this  appeals  to  have  been  in  advance  of  anything  known  before 
our  own  day  ;  only  in  Mesopotamia  do  we  find  traces  of  anything 
similar  dating  from  ancient  times,  and  the  Middle  Ages  had 
no  such  care  for  fundamental  laws  of  health. 

Life  in  the  Cretan  palaces  had  its  amenities  and  diversions, 
in  some  of  which  this  same  note  of  modernity  is  very  conspicuous. 
There  were  probably  terraced  gardens  in  which  the  ladies  took 
the  air  ;  there  were  theatres  with  raised  steps  for  the  spectators, 
where  dances  were  probably  performed  :  the  discovery  of  the 
‘  theatral  area  ’  at  Knossos  naturally  recalled  the  famed  Choros 
of  Ariadne,  which  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  devised  for  the 
fair  daughter  of  Minos.  Above  all,  there  were  ‘  bull-rings,’ 
where  bulls  were  encountered  by  toreadors  of  both  sexes,  whose 
feats  of  agility  and  daring  are  represented  in  glyi)tic  and  pictorial 
art  with  such  fre{|uency  that  the  taurokathapsia  must  be  regarded 
as  a  national  institution  in  Minoan  Crete,  like  the  bull-fight  in 
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the  Iberian  peninsula  to-day.  The  participation  of  girl-toreadors 
is  a  remarkable  fact  which  has  been  hold  by  some  to  suggest  that 
in  Crete  the  performers  of  the  arena  were  not  of  native  origin. 
It  has  been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  well-known  legend 
of  the  Athenian  maidens  sent,  with  an  equal  number  of  youths, 
as  tribute  to  Minos,  and  by  him  delivered  to  the  Minotam,  the 
supposition  being  that  the  fabulous  monster  was,  as  it  were, 
the  personification  of  this  dangerous  amusement,  invented  when 
the  amusement  itself  was  long  forgotten.  Of  sport  connected 
with  the  horse  we  know  nothing ;  this  animal  was  apparently 
unknown  in  Crete  till  Late-Minoan  times.  A  gem  in  which  a 
great  horse  is  seen  in  a  ship  may  represent  the  first  introduction 
of  the  species  into  the  island  ;  on  a  late  sarcophagus  a  chariot 
is  also  represented.  But  boxing  was  a  most  popular  exercise  ; 
in  works  of  art  nude  athletes  are  seen  engaged  in  vigorous 
bouts  ;  on  one  of  them,  a  steatite  vase  from  Hagia  Triada,  the 
French  savatc  appears  to  be  anticipated. 

Reviewing  the  remains  of  the  buried  towns  and  palaces  as  a 
whole,  we  infer  the  existence  of  a  busy  unconstrained  society, 
where  there  was  a  love  of  physical  agility,  where  art  was 
honoured,  and  commerce  was  regularly  encouraged.  The  royal 
house  was  no  Rocca  defended  by  moat  and  bastions ;  it  was  a 
place  to  which  access  seems  to  have  been  easy,  where  the 
petitioner  might  wait  his  turn  on  seats  aligned  in  the  shadow 
of  the  courtyard  wall.  Altogether  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  cheerful  and  active  community,  perhaps  inclining  to 
democratic  sentiment.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
destruction  of  the  palaces  may  have  been  the  work  not  of  a 
foreign  invader  but  of  an  insurgent  population  within  •,  that  the 
princes  of  Crete,  forgetful  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthys,  may 
have  grown  careless  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  like  the  monarchs 
of  later  France,  incurred  a  violent  retribution.  But  of  this 
there  is  no  certain  proof,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  more  probable 
sup[)osition  that  Crete  was  overcome  because  it  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  its  navy  at  a  proper  strength. 

Minoan  civilisation  had  its  letters ;  the  honour  of  their  dis¬ 
covery  belongs  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  Dr.  Evans,  who  for  many 
years  before  excavation  began  in  Crete  had  been  patiently 
engaged  in  their  investigation.  Schliemann  had  found  no  traces 
of  a  script  at  Troy ;  but  it  seemed  incredible  that  so  advanced 
a  civilisation  as  the  Mycenaean  should  be  without  a  system 
of  recording  ideas,  while  primitive  tribes  all  over  the  northern 
hemisphere  had  their  own  pictographs,  and  the  cave-pictures 
and  carvings  of  the  later  paleolithic  age  show  the  rudiments 
of  similar  signs  at  a  very  remote  period  of  social  devclopement. 
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If  paleolithic  man  possessed  even  one  or  two  characters,  surely 
it  was  incredible  that  the  Minoan  shoidd  be  wholly  illiterate. 
Dr,  Evans  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  problem ;  and 
about  twenty  years  ago  began  the  series  of  discoveries  which 
culminated  when  the  site  at  Knossos  became  his  own.  The  first 
clue  had  been  obtained  from  a  seal-stone  given  by  Mr.  Greville 
Chester  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  bearing  marks  of 
Cretan  origin.  The  clue  was  immediately  followed  up ;  in  the 
early  nineties  the  investigator  travelled  through  the  island  from 
end  to  end  accumulating  the  ancient  seals  inscribed  with  the 
signs  which  were  to  prove  his  theory  correct.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  modern  superstition  aided  his  search  ;  the  Cretan 
l)easant-women  treasure  such  stones,  especially  those  of  a 
milky  colour,  calling  them  yaXoTrsTpais  or  yaXovaas,  and 
wearing  them  suspended  on  threads  round  their  necks.  Many 
of  these  Dr.  Evans  was  able  to  acquire,  and  thus  the  amulets 
of  nursing  mothers  became,  in  a  sense,  philosophers’  stones, 
destined  to  charm  new  secrets  from  the  unknown.  In  1895 
‘  Cretan  Pictographs  and  Prae-Phoenician  Script  ’  was  published  ; 
in  the  following  year  a  steatite  libation-table  was  unearthed  in 
the  Dictaean  cave,  bearing  a  more  extensive  linear  inscription, 
probably  of  a  dedicatory  nature. 

The  first  point  had  now  been  abundantly  proved  :  the  people 
of  the  Aegean  had  a  system  of  writing  ;  certain  seals,  which  had 
been  excavated  with  objects  showing  Egyptian  influence,  proved 
that  by  any  system  of  chronology,  it  must  be  as  old  as  b.c.  2500. 
Put  more  comprehensive  discoveries  were  naturally  to  be 
expected  at  Knossos.  In  April  of  1900  there  came  to  light, 
near  the  South  Propylaeum,  a  vessel  of  terra  cotta  containing 
a  whole  hoard  of  inscribed  clay  tablets ;  similar  discoveries 
followed  in  successive  years  until  the  total  of  Cretan  written 
documents  now  exceeds  two  thousand.  The  greater  number 
came  fiom  Knossos  itself,  but  the  Italian  Archaeological  Mission 
obtained  many  at  Hagia  Triada  ;  others  again  were  discovered 
upon  the  sites  in  Eastern  Crete.  It  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  isolated  characters  or  brief  inscriptions  ;  the  Knossos  docu¬ 
ments  were  regular  archives,  carefully  stored  in  chests  or  boxes 
lined  with  sheets  of  lead.  The  writing  upon  them  revealed 
two  linear  styles  and  one  of  hieroglyphs,  the  bulk  of  the  tablets 
belonging  to  the  second  Late-Minoan  ])eriod. 

The  interest  aroused  was  naturally  intense  :  there  w'ere  some 
who  entertained  great  expectations  ;  w'e  might,  they  hoped, 
study  the  laws  of  Minos  or  read  the  hymns  of  the  Dictaean  Zeus. 
Such  hopes  were  indeed  too  sanguine  to  be  fulfilled  :  the  tablets 
were  small  bars  or  labels  of  clay  ;  in  a  few  cases  characters  were 
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traced  in  ink  on  pottery,  apparently  with  reed  pens.  If  histories 
or  liturgies  were  ever  written  they  would  have  required  more 
convenient  surfaces  ;  they  would  probably  have  been  inscribed 
upon  some  perishable  material,  or  on  that  imperishable  bronze 
which  the  spoilers  of  Knossos  took  care  to  carry  away.  It  is 
now  clear  that  the  archives  which  we  possess  are  business 
documents  chiefly  relating  to  stores  of  provisions  and  weapons  ; 
it  may  be  feared  that  for  literature  or  national  history  their 
importance  may  prove  comparatively  slight.  Even  within  the 
limits  which  they  cover,  complete  interpretation  is  still  im¬ 
possible.  Dr.  Evans  has  established  the  existence  of  a  decimal 
system  of  numeration,  and  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
the  meaning  of  many  of  the  signs ;  but  the  day  is  perhaps  still 
distant  when  the  Cretan  writing  will  give  up  its  secrets. 

\Vliat  then  has  been  gained  by  this  discovery  ?  More  than  is 
at  first  apparent.  Comparative  study  has  shown  that,  although 
at  various  times  it  borrowed  much  from  Egypt,  this  Cretan  script 
is  essentially  of  indigenous  growth.  It  has  further  proved  a 
relation  to  the  primitive  pictography  of  Hither  Asia,  especially 
that  of  Lycia  and  Caria ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  non- 
Hellenic  signs  of  the  early  Anatolian  alphabets  may  be  due  to 
Minoan  influence.  The  disc  with  concentric  rows  of  hieroglyphs, 
found  by  Dr.  Pernier  on  the  acropolis  of  Phaestos  in  1908, 
appears  to  support  this  view,  for  the  signs  are  not  identical  wth 
the  Minoan,  and  are  probably  of  Lycian  origin.  Distinct  but 
kindred  systems  of  writing  were  thus  developing  simultaneously 
in  Anatolia  and  Crete  in  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium 
before  Christ.  This  alone  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  but  there 
is  more  to  come.  It  seems  likely  that  the  antecedent  stages  of 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  were  rendered  possible  by  the  Minoan 
script,  and  we  thus  reach  a  conclusion  which  to  many  will 
appear  revolutionary  ;  the  Phoenicians  may  have  invented  the 
most  convenient  alphabet,  but  did  they  introduce  the  first 
practical  system  of  writing  into  the  Mediterranean  ?  Since 
the  style  of  art  which  prevailed  in  pre-Hellenic  Orchomenos  is 
definitely  allied  to  that  of  Crete,  Cadmus  may  have  been  a 
Minoan  and  not  a  Phoenician  at  all. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  recomposed  the  history  of  an 
invention  so  important  to  humanity  as  the  art  of  writing. 
Dr.  Evans’s  theories  upon  Mediterranean  scripts  are  not  the 
least  illuminating  and  suggestive  results  of  his  work  in  Crete. 
He  himself  has  devoted  some  space  in  ‘  Scripta  Minoa  ’  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  his  discoveries  were  anticipated  some 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  concludes  that  such  may  indeed 
have  been  the  case.  The  version  of  the  ‘  Tale  of  Troy  ’  known  to 
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the  Middle  Ages  was  based  upon  the  supposed  story  of  Dictys, 
a  companion  of  the  Cretan  princes  Idomeneus  and  Meriones, 
whose  names  arc  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  ‘  Iliad  ’ ;  the  story 
was  derived  from  .Septimius,  a  Latin  writer  of  the  fourth  century, 
whose  version  is  now  known  to  be  itself  based  on  a  Greek  original 
perhaps  nearly  two  centurLs  older.  In  this  romance  Dictys  is 
stated  to  have  written  a  chronicle  of  the  siege,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  a  tin  chest  and  buried  with  him  in  his  tomb  at 
Knossos.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Kno.ssian 
archives  were  really  stored  in  chests  lined  with  lead  ;  and  the 
confusion  between  two  white  metals  is  a  slight  discrepancy, 
which  need  not  in  itself  affect  the  probability  of  the  story. 
It  may  indeed  be,  as  Dr.  Evans  suggests,  that  after  an  earth¬ 
quake  a  che.st  of  inscribed  tablets  was  actually  uncovered  at 
some  time  during  the  Hellenic  period  ;  such  an  event  might 
.stir  the  imagination  of  a  narrative  writer,  and  the  legend  may 
thas  re.st  upon  a  real  foundatioji.  Speculations  like  this  have 
their  own  fascination  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  by  pursuing 
them  Dr.  Evans  has  not  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  credit 
which  belongs  to  himself.  It  may  bi*  of  interest  to  conclude 
these  paragraphs  upon  the  Cretan  8cri[)t  by  mentioning  that  the 
fire  which  partly  destroyed  the  {)alace  at  Knossos  rendered  a 
real  service  to  posterity  by  hardening  the  tablets,  which  were 
originally  of  unbaked  clay.  The  element  which  has  devoured 
so  many  other  libraries  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  this. 

Although  earlier  discoveries  at  .Mycenae  and  in  the  islands 
had  aroused  great  hopes  with  regard  to  Crete,  the  revelation  of 
Minoan  art  can  scarcely  have  disappointed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  It  is  an  art  of  a  spontaneous  force  and  vigour, 
strangely  effective  when  compared  with  the  hieratic  arts  of  other 
ancient  civilisations.  Conventions  it  necessarily  has,  some  of 
them  apparently  borrowed  from  Egypt,  but  they  are  treated  with 
such  a  happy  audacity  that  they  lose  all  their  stiffness.  It  is  an 
art  which  does  not  proceed  by  rote,  but  captures  at  a  stroke  the 
informing  character  of  things,  which  observes  nature,  and  has  the 
gift  of  rendering  the  swiftest  of  impre.ssions.  In  a  world  which 
used  art  didactically,  it  was  boldly  perceptual ;  it  seizes  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  life  with  such  dexterity  that  the  motion  seems  to  survive, 
and  quicken  the  immutable  line  ;  in  its  ])Owers  of  instant  appre¬ 
hension  it  is  often  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  .lapan  than  to  any  of  its 
actual  neighbours  in  time  or  space.  Such  an  art  seems  infinitely 
removed  from  that  of  ancient  Egypt ;  yet  we  may  suspect  that 
the  difference  results  less  from  diversity  of  racial  genius  than 
from  the  secular  influence  of  environment  and  institution.  Even 
in  Egypt,  when  for  a  short  space  under  ^Vkhenaten  Egypt  herself 
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\va.s  unconventional,  there  were  astoni.shing  revolutions  in  a 
svsteni  which  had  seemed  insusceptible  to  change ;  or  can  it  be, 
as  some  had  conjectured,  that  the  walls  of  Tell  el-Amarna 
themselves  betray  an  immigrant  influence  from  the  Aegean  ? 
However  this  may  be,  in  the  general  absence  of  such  con¬ 
ditions  among  the  old  continental  civilisations,  the  appearance 
of  another  ancient  art  governed  by  contrary  principles  produces 
an  almost  di.sconcerting  eflect.  Minoan  art  is  certainly  not  al)ove 
criticism ;  its  modernity  is  tempered  by  much  that  is  essentially 
primitive  and  faulty.  It  has  neither  tlie  austere  beauty  nor  the 
Parnassian  ease  of  Hellenic  art ;  its  proportions  are  often  incor¬ 
rect  ;  it  is  without  the  resource  of  noble  dra])eries.  Hut  in  its  very 
conventions  it  .seems  spontaneous ;  it  lives  in  an  atmo.sphere 
of  morning  freshness.  These  majestic  or  infuriated  bulls,  these 
long-legged  wasp-waisted  men  are  instinct  with  vigorous  life  ;  the 
fish  are  swift,  flexible  forms  ;  the  flowers  such  as  really  bend 
before  the  wind.  Where  it  frankly  imitates  an  Egyptian  model, 
the  work  is  almost  a  new  creation,  and  not  a  servile  copy ; 
the  relation  of  the  Minoan  to  his  Egyptian  model  is  that  of 
the  Italian  of  the  Renai.ssance  to  the  antique:  he  retains  the 
motive,  but  infuses  into  it  a  spirit  absolutely  his  own. 

Minoan  painting  is  chiefly  re])resented  by  the  frescoes  of  the 
palace  walls  at  Knossos,  and  by  the  decoration  which  illustrates 
the  successive  styles  of  ceramic  art.  The  mural  paintings  must 
have  been  influenced  by  those  of  Egypt,  from  which  they  appear 
to  borrow  tlie  custom  of  representing  men  with  red,  and  women 
with  white  skins.  Hut  by  experiment  and  a  filial  regard  for 
nature,  the  Cretan  artist  achieves  quite  other  triumphs  ;  he  take.s 
life  in  its  rush  and  glow  no  le.ss  than  its  cool  solemnities.  The 
toreador  fresco  of  Kno.s.sos  represents  the  first,  the  fresco  of  the 
cup-bearer  the  second  of  these  phases.  In  the  former  picture 
we  are  transported  into  the  whirl  and  dust  of  the  arena ;  the 
grapplers  leap  upon  the  bull ;  the  grc  it  beast  charges  forward, 
bearing  an  aggressor  like  a  wi.sp  upon  his  horns  :  all  is  ten.se  and 
furious  life.  In  the  second,  a  slender  boy  moves  slowly  to  the 
left,  carrying  a  long  conical  vessel  in  both  hands.  He  is  taking 
part  in  some  procession  ;  his  mind  is  absorbed  by  the  importance 
of  his  task.  The  artist  has  caught  the  .secret  of  youth  iti  its 
exalted  mood  :  the  poise  of  the  head  is  graceful,  the  whole 
attitude  refined.  No  strange  constriction  of  the  waist  or 
elongation  of  the  body  can  rob  this  ephebiis  of  his  natural  charm  ; 
he  seems  an  earlier  Charmides  whom  Socrates  would  have  loved 
to  question.  There  is  another  though  less  important  fresco 
which  may  be  comj)ared  with  this  cup-bearer  for  the  freshness 
of  its  conception  :  it  is  that  of  a  boy  gathering  crocuses  to  place 
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them  in  a  vase,  a  siiV>ject  almost  Japanese  in  its  intimate  charm. 
For  the  rest  we  can  but  make  passiiif?  allusion  to  the  great  bull’s 
head  from  Knossos,  executed  in  low  stucco-relief,  the  (lournia 
bull,  the  pheasant-hunting  cat  of  Ilagia  Triada  recalling  the 
well-known  Mycenaean  design,  the  graceful  conventional  flowers 
from  the  .same  place,  and  the  marine  subjects  at  Knossos  with 
dolphins,  mullets,  and  sea-growths.  If  these  things  are  a  mere 
residue,  what  must  have  been  the  wonders  of  these  walls  when 
Knossos  and  Pliaestos  were  in  their  prime  ? 

The  sculpture  of  Crete  is  upon  a  small  scale,  represented  by 
metal  and  terra-cotta  reliefs  or  figures,  by  carvings  in  steatite  or 
ivory,  and  by  a  variety  of  seal-intaglios  upon  hard  and  soft 
stones,  covering  a  long  period  and  manifesting  a  consistent 
vigour  of  style.  In  all  its  forms  it  preserves  the  essential 
qualities  upon  which  we  have  touched  above ;  it  has  the 
undeniable  power  of  conveying  the  sense  of  life.  The  famous 
‘  Harvesters’  Vase  ’  is  an  astonishing  creation  in  its  rendering 
of  a  grou])  in  motion.  There  is  something  Hionysiac  in  the 
advance  of  this  rustic  band  inspired  by  a  single  enthusiasm  ; 
the  long  forks  slanted  upon  the  .shoulders,  like  don.se  reeds, 
admirably  suggest  a  rhythmical  collective  movement.  I’he 
‘  Chieftain  Vase,’  on  which  two  soldiers  of  different  rank  stand 
confronted,  is  no  le.ss  remarkable  for  the  penetrative  indi¬ 
viduality  of  its  treatment.  Grant  that  the  j)roportions  are 
incorrect,  the  p.sychology  of  the  .scene  is  there  ;  the  two  figures 
are  subtly  linked  in  a  human  relation,  the  existence  of  which  is 
instantly  apprehended,  though  its  exact  significance  may  remain 
unknown.  Sculpture  in  the  round  is  rarer  than  relief,  but  hercs 
too,  there  is  the  same  vigour  to  which  deficiencies  in  execution 
are  readily  forgiven.  In  the  ivory  statuettes  from  Knossos, 
which  appear  to  represent  bull-grapplers,  the  spring  and  elan  of 
leaping  figures  is  wonderfully  conveyed  ;  they  are  the  embodi¬ 
ments  of  swift  but  accurate  perception.  The  ceramic  art  of 
Crete  is  a  study  in  itself,  to  our  knowledge  of  which  Hr.  Mackenzie 
has  especially  contributed.  Its  decoration  is  throughout  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  mastery  of  bold  and  nervous  line,  and  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  colour.  Its  greatest  triumph  is  in  the  rendering  of 
plants  and  flowers  which,  whether  conventionalised  or  natural, 
are  perfectly  congruous  with  the  ceramic  form  they  decorate. 
A  .s])ecial  word  must  be  spared  for  the  polychrome  pottery  known 
as  the  Kamares  style,  from  the  site  where  the  first  fragments 
were  discovered  by  Professor  Myres.  It  was  of  ancient  intro¬ 
duction,  and  disappears  at  an  early  [)eriod,  but  at  its  best  is 
admirably  decorative  in  form  and  colour. 

Arti.stic  metal-work  is  comparatively  rare  ;  the  spoilers  of  the 
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palaces  valued  both  bronze  and  gold,  and  removed  all  that  they 
discovered.  But  the  fine  bronze  vessels  of  the  north-west 
building  at  Knossos  prove  the  skill  of  the  Cretan  worker  in  the 
noble  metal.  Of  jewellery  enough  remains  to  justify  the  old 
traditions  of  fine  craftsmanship.  The  golden  necklace  with  which 
the  second  Minos  bribed  Scylla  of  Megara  to  betray  her  father  was 
still  remembered  in  the  days  of  Aeschylus  ;  the  tombs  of  llagia 
Triada  have  yielded  work,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  a  like  tempta¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  famous  gold  cups  of  Vapheio 
may  themselves  have  been  made  in  Crete  ;  certainly  the  powerful 
treatment  of  the  bulls  is  nothing  if  not  Minoan.  The  wonderful 
inlaid  weapons  of  Mycenae  have  in  like  manner  been  claimed  for 
Crete,  and  again  without  improbability.  The  royal  ‘  draught- 
‘  board’  of  Knossos,  rich  with  inlays  of  gold  and  silver,  of  ivory, 
rock-crystal,  and  blue  kuunos,  bears  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
achievements  of  the  Cretans  in  a  style  of  decoration  oriental 
in  its  splendour  of  contrasted  colour.  Probably  the  textile  art 
was  highly  developed  in  Crete,  and  costumes  were  evidently 
sumptuous.  Though  usually  confining  themselves  to  a  mere 
loin-cloth,  upon  ceremonial  occasions  men  wore  long  robes  which 
were  perhaps  dyed  and  embroidered.  The  costume  of  the  women 
shows  strange  analogies  to  the  fashions  of  our  own  nineteenth 
century,  with  its  close  bodices  and  skirts  of  ample  flounces.  It 
may  have  compensated  in  beauty  of  colour  for  its  inferiority  in 
grace  :  in  the  latter  respect  it  does  not  compare  favourably  with 
the  chiton  and  himation  of  Greece,  or  the  flowing  garments  of 
the  Trojan  women. 

The  independent  character  of  Aegean  civilisation  appears  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  evidence  as  to  religious  belief  and  practice 
derived  from  the  sacred  places  of  Crete.  A  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  island  and  Egypt  has  already'’  been 
noticed — there  is  an  absence  of  important  temple  remains. 
The  Egyptian  temple  in  quite  early  times  was  a  vast  establish¬ 
ment,  served  by  a  hierarchy  of  {)riests,  and  possessed  of  great 
revenues.  The  palaces  of  Crete  are  extensive  ;  as  yet  there  are 
no  signs  that  the  houses  of  the  gods  were  commensurate  with 
those  of  the  kings.  Small  shrines  contained  little  figures  or  cult- 
objects,  of  marble  or  terra  cotta  ;  but  there  is  no  space  for  stately 
ceremonial  or  the  assemblage  of  many  worshippers.  The 
personality  of  the  Cretan  divinities  is  elusive,  and  it  is  hard 
for  those  unversed  in  the  subtleties  of  comparative  religion 
to  disengage  the  essence  from  the  accident.  Ultimately  they 
appear  to  resolve  themselves  into  two:  a  great  Nature-goddess, 
and  a  youthful  male  god  regarded  either  as  a  consort  or  as  a  son. 
The  goddess  was  certainly  the  more  considerable ;  under  her 
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fiercer  aspect  as  the  wild  huntress  Dictynna,  to  whom  bulls  and 
perhaps  human  beings  were  sacrificed,  she  w^as  too  formidable  to 
endure  a  rival.  Connected  with  her  worship  was  a  group  ofylemons 
with  the  forms  of  men  and  heads  of  animals,  frequently  seen  upon 
gems,  and  perhaps  representing  spirits  of  the  woods  and  springs. 

It  is  a  pre-Aryan  pantheon,  latterly  modified  by  the  syn¬ 
cretism  consequent  on  increasing  northern  influences.  If 
there  ever  was  a  Cretan  Zeus,  god  of  the  double-axe,  identical 
with  the  Lycian  Zeus  of  Labranda,  he  was  only  in  later  times 
transformed  into  the  Zeus  of  Hellenic  mythology  ;  a  pedigree 
was  made  out  for  him  ;  he  was  born  of  the  mother-goddess 
upon  Ida  ;  at  Knossos  he  weds  the  Grecian  Hera.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  legend  of  this  Ilieros  Gamos  may  be  accepted 
as  an  allegory  illustrating  the  interfusion  of  two  cultures  by  the 
fancied  union  of  their  deities.  Side  by  side  with  the  cult  of 
anthropomorphic  gods  continued  the  ancient  veneration  of  tree 
and  the  baetyl ;  the  aniconic  forms  retain  their  place  until  the 
close  of  Minoan  civilisation.  The  sacred  pillars  in  the  sanctuary 
by  the  north  staircase  in  the  palace  at  Knossos  are  about  the 
height  of  a  man,  and  rest  upon  square  bases  ;  pillars  and  trees  are 
represented  upon  the  intaglio  gems  with  figures  doing  their 
accustomed  reverence.  J)r.  Evans,  in  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  subject,  has  traced  the  affinities  of  this  Minoan  worship 
very  far  afield,  showing  its  wide  distribution  throughout  the 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean  area.  Of  the  horns  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  and  the  double-axe  or  Inbrt/s,  nothing  but  a  mere  mention  can 
be  made  ;  the  latter  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Cretan 
religious  symbols,  but  need  not  always  have  a  religious  meaning  ; 
it  may  often  have  the  significance  of  a  badge  to  indicate  member¬ 
ship  of  a  high  family.  Attention  may,  however,  be  drawn  to  the 
shrine  discovered  at  Knossos  in  IDO.'i  containing  terra-cotta 
statuettes  of  a  priestess,  a  snake-goddess,  votive  garments,  and 
a  marble  cross  with  ecpial  arms.  The  cross  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  object  of  veneration,  and  Dr.  Evans  suggests  that 
it  may  be  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun.  Votive  offerings 
were  as  numerous  in  Crete  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe  to-day. 
The  statuettes  discovered  by  Professor  Myres  at  Petsofa  and 
those  of  Palaikastro  recall  the  figures  offered  at  many  a  modern 
shrine.  But  no  more  interesting  objects  of  this  kind  have  been 
found  than  those  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Hogarth  from  the 
recesses  of  the  lower  Dictaean  cave.  The  offerings  were  of  bronze, 
taking  the  form  of  double-axes,  animals,  personal  ornaments, 
and  a  statuette  of  Amen-ra,  assigned  to  the  twenty-second 
Egyptian  dynasty.  A  pleasing  feature  of  Aegean  worship  is  seen 
in  the  offering  of  lilies  or  irises,  as  upon  a  signet  from  Mycenae, 
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recalling  the  presentations  of  flowers  which  attract  so  much  in 
the  ritual  of  Iluddhism. 

Among  the  many  points  of  interest  raised  by  the  study  of 
Minoan  religious  belief  we  select  one  as  most  significant ;  the 
importance  of  the  female  both  as  worshipped  and  worshipper. 
The  pre-eminence  of  the  Cretan  goddess  over  the  god  has  already 
been  mentioned  ;  the  representations  of  cult-scenes  occurring  in 
Minoan  and  Mycenaean  art  show  that  women  played  a  prominent 
part  in  ceremony  and  sacrifices.  The  fact  perhaps  suggests  a 
freedom  from  rigid  hieratic  rule  and  a  more  immediate  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  maternal  force  in  Nature ;  it  also  confirms  the 
primitive  conne;:ion  between  Crete  and  ancient  Anatolia,  where 
the  mother-goddess  was  universally  venerated.  The  ('retans 
believed  in  a  future  world  ;  utensils  and  ornaments  were  deposited 
with  the  remains  of  the  deceased,  and  the  dead  were  buried  with 
more  or  less  pomp  according  to  their  worldly  circumstances. 
Among  the  forms  of  sepulchre  are  the  great  bee-hive  tholos,  the 
sarcophagus,  the  terra  cotta  larnax  or  cist,  and  common  recep¬ 
tacles  for  the  bones  of  many,  such  as  came  to  light  at  Palaikastro. 

The  discoveries  in  Crete  have  restored  to  the  light  of  day  a 
great  civilisation  which  foreran  that  of  Hellas  ;  they  have  proved 
it  to  be  more  ancient  and  more  original  than  had  been  supposed. 
They  have  revealed  to  us  a  most  fascinating  art,  not  indeed  inde¬ 
pendent  of  convention,  but  never  suffering  convention  to  blind 
it  to  the  beauty  of  living  things.  They  have  modified  old 
opinions  as  to  the  forces  which  directed  the  civilisation  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  they  have  led  us  past  the  Phoenicians,  and  in  a 
measure  away  from  Egypt  and  Pabylon  ;  they  have  rehabilitated 
ancient  legends,  proving  the  unwisdom  of  despising  immemorial 
traditions.  Finally,  by  linking  Greece  through  an  unbroken  chain 
of  evidence  first  to  Mycenaean  and  Minoan  civilisation,  and  then 
to  the  more  primitive  culture  which  underlies  both,  they  have 
strengthened  that  alliance  between  scholanship  and  anthropology 
upon  which  progre.ss  in  the  future  so  largely  depends.  As  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  in  a  work  to  which  the  term  memorable  may  be  applied 
without  exaggeration.  Hr.  Arthur  Evans  has  deserved  well  of 
British  archaeology;  the  members  of  other  nations  who  have  won 
distinction  in  the  same  field  have  been  among  the  first  to  join 
their  applause  to  that  of  his  own  compatriots.  It  has  been 
granted  to  him  to  recover  the  throne  of  Minos  and  unearth  the 
Daedalian  labyrinth ; 

dolos  tecti  ambagesque  rcsolvit 
Caeca  regens  filo  vestigia. 

These  are  achievements  with  which  any  man  might  be  proud 
to  have  associated  his  name. 
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Art.  IX.— the  LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  PROTECTORATE. 

1.  The  Last  Years  of  the  Protectorate,  1G5G-1C58.  By  Charles 

Harding  Firth,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  1909.  Long¬ 
mans. 

2.  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  Elucidations. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited  with  Notes,  Supplement 
and  enlarged  Index  by  S.  C.  Lomas.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  H.  Firth.  3  vols.  8vo.  1904.  Methuen. 

WE  have  received  these  volumes  with  very  mixed  feelings  ; 

on  the  one  side  they  renew  our  grief  for  the  loss  of  the 
dear  friend  from  whose  hand  we  had  once  hoped  they  might 
reach  us,  but  who  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the  task  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life ;  on  the  other,  they  bring  us  one  long 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  judgement  In  designating  Professor 
Firth  to  continue  his  work,  which  has  been  done  with  a  modesty 
and  a  merit  far  beyond  any  praise  of  ours.  Dr.  Firth  has,  of 
course,  long  been  known  as  a  speciahst  in  this  period  of  our 
history,  and  the  numerous  works  relating  to  it  which  he  hais 
written  or  edited  are  so  many  silent  witnesses  explaining  not  only 
Gardiner’s  choice,  but  also  the  practically  universal  approval 
with  which  its  announcement  was  met.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  accomphshed  work  excels  even  our  anticipations, 
and  places  its  author  in  the  first  rank  of  hving  historians. 

With  these  volumes  of  Dr.  Firth’s  we  must  associate  the 
‘  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,’  collected  and  edited 
by  Carlyle  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  which  Mrs.  Lomas  has 
now  re-edited,  with  such  corrections  and  additions  as  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  trained  research,  the  improved  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  the  stricter  hterary  morality  of  the  present  age. 
Seventy  years  ago  editors  were  too  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
great  men  of  the  past  always  wrote  or  spoke  as  in  full  dress,  and 
assumed  to  themselves  the  right  to  ‘  sand-paper  ’  the  language 
into  what  they  considered  to  be  the  heroic  style.  But  even  if 
we  could  admit  the  principle,  Carlyle’s  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
style  may  very  well  not  be  ours  ;  and  in  any  case,  Oliver  preferred 
to  be  painted  with  the  wart  on  his  face,  and  would  presumably 
have  preferred  to  be  edited  with  all  the  rugo-ities  of  his  diction. 
This  is  what  Mrs.  Lomas  has  done,  and  in  doing  it  has  increased 
our  debt  to  Carlyle,  who — we  should  never  forget — first  in  modern 
times  convinced  the  public  that  Oliver  was  neither  rogue,  nor 
fanatic,  nor  hypocrite,  but,  in  sober  truth,  an  honest  English- 
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man,  working,  according  to  his  lights,  for  the  good  of  England. 
It  is  thus  that  the  book  has  an  exceptional  value  for  those  who 
are  called  on  to  rule ;  or,  as  Carlyle  wrote  with  a  presentation 
copy  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

‘  The  authentic  words  and  actings  of  the  noblest  governor  England 
ever  had  may  well  have  interest  for  all  governors  of  England  ;  may 
well  be,  as  all  Scripture  is,  as  all  genuine  words  and  actings  arc, 
profitable — profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  edifying 
and  strengthening  withal.’ 

What  Carlyle  thought  that  the  words  of  Oliver  might  do  for 
Peel  he  might  have  thought  them  capable  of  doing  for  Peel’s 
successors  ;  and  we  will  permit  ourselves  to  thank  Mrs.  Lomas 
for  her  spirited  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  read  and  master 
Oliver’s  teachings  by  this  presentment  of  them  in  a  form  at  once 
correct  and  comely. 

Oliver’s  ‘  Letters  ’  are  complete  in  themselves  ;  but  Dr.  Firth’s 
volumes  have  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  Gardiner’s 
latest,  of  which  they  are  avowedly  the  continuation.  They  thus 
begin  abruptly  with  the  meeting  of  Oliver’s  second  Parliament 
(September  17,  1656)  and  the  negotiations  between  the  exiled 
Charles  Stuart,  known  to  the  Royalists  as  King  Charles  If,  and 
the  King  of  Spain.  This  involves  the  story  of  the  Spanish  War, 
which  has  an  interest  in  our  national  and  imperial  developement 
often  overlooked,  or  put  aside,  in  the  consideration  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  questions,  many  of  which  were  of  mere  transitory 
importance,  though  others,  after  being  apparently  extinguished 
at  the  time,  have  blazed  up  again  in  recent  years  and  are  still 
burning.  Even  then,  vast  as  the  issues  depending  on  the  war 
were  known  to  be,  they  seem  to  have  been  held  by  many  as  quite 
secondary  to  the  domestic  politics  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  now  to  be  asked  what  it  was  all  about,  or  why  should 
there  have  been  a  war  with  Spain  ?  Others,  again,  who  would 
fain  seem  wise  after  the  event,  point  out  that  because,  guided 
by  the  active  ambition  of  Louis  XIV,  France  became  a  European 
danger,  Oliver  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  France,  not  Spain, 
was  the  real  enemy  of  England.  But  what  France  was  in  the  end 
of  the  century,  Spain  still  threatened  to  be  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  it  was  in  the  middle  that  Oliver  lived  and  ruled. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  sufficient  causes  of  quarrel  with  both 
kingdoms  ;  and  if  none  other,  then  the  ‘  insult  and  contumely  ’  * 
which  they  had  each  offered  to  the  new  Republic,  and  Oliver’s 
determination  that  England  should  not  be  the  outcast  of 

*  Corbett,  ‘  England  in  the  Mediterranean,’  i.  272. 
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Western  Europe.  With  this  determination,  with  a  fleet  ready 
to  hand,  and  with  France  at  war  with  Spain,  the  question 
resolved  itself  into  Which  side  would  England  take  ?  and  the 
balance  of  advantage  and  predilection  told  in  favour  of  France. 
The  question  was  in  effect  settled,  without  any  declaration,  by  the 
expedition  of  Penn  and  Venables  in  1655.  That  this  was  ordered 
to  take,  or  to  attempt  to  take,  Hispaniola  or  Cuba,  and  did,  in 
fact,  take  Jamaica,  is  familiarly  known  ;  as  also  that  the  two 
generals — ‘  bloody-minded  men,’  as  the  old  doggerel  calls  them — 
on  their  return  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower  for  having 
acted  contrary  to  their  instructions.  Whether  Oliver  expected 
the  war,  so  begun,  to  be  confined  to  the  West  Indies  may  be 
doubted  ;  it  is  more  probable  that  he  expected  something  like  the 
actual  event — a  considerable  delay  before  the  Spaniards  could 
make  up  their  minds,  and  then,  such  war  in  both  American  and 
European  seas  as  their  navy  was  capable  of.  But  the  Spanish 
naval  power  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  their  part  of  the  war  by  sea 
was  limited  to  defence,  and  in  that  was  mainly  distinguished  by 
its  bad  success.  On  shore,  the  same  need  which  forced  Oliver 
and  Mazarin  into  alliance  threw  Charles  Stuart  into  the  arms 
of  Philip  IV,  and  gave  rise  to  various  projects  for  an  invasion 
of  England  by  Spanish  troops  in  the  Stuart  cause — a  form  of 
union  which  Royalists  spoke  of  as  necessary.  One,  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale,  had  written  to  his  king  the  year  before,  that 

‘  no  party  in  England  would  be  willing  to  stir  without  aid  from 
abroad.  Those  are  not  your  friends,  or  do  not  understand  England, 
that  will  persuade  your  Majesty  that  strangers  will  not  be  welcome 
to  your  friends  in  England.' 

We  may  think  that  Langdale  was  basing  his  opinion  on  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  small  minority  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  all  history, 
since  the  days  of  Edward  II,  is  evidence  that  Englishmen,  as 
such,  have  ever  had  the  strongest  objection  to  foreigners  inter¬ 
fering  in  their  domestic  affairs.  More  to  the  purpose,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  an  opinion  quoted  by  Dr.  Firth  : 

‘  The  nature  of  the  English  is,  that  if  any  strange  army  should 
set  footing  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  English,  they  will 
be  as  one  man,  and  will  rather  lose  life  and  goods  than  that  any 
strange  array  should  remain  in  any  part  of  their  dominions.’ 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  attempts  of  the  Queen  to  obtain 
the  support  of  Dutch  or  French  troops  for  her  husband  during 
the  Civil  War  had  enormously  increased  the  prejudice  against 
him.  And  it  was  not  mere  foreigners  that  it  was  now  proposed 
to  bring  into  the  country.  Of  all  foreigners,  the  most  hated  were 
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Spaniards,  whom  a  century  of  war  and  fearsome  tales  of  the 
Inquisition  had  rendered  objects  of  horror  ;  of  all  foreigners,  the 
most  loathed  were  the  Irish,  against  whom  the  massacres  of 
1641  were  still  fresh  in  memory  and  belief ;  and  it  was  just  men 
of  these  two  nationalities  that  composed  the  army  which  it  was 
now  hoped  to  send  to  the  support  of  the  royal  cause  in  England. 

‘  The  majority  oi  Charles  II’s  soldiers  were  Irish,  and  the  bidk 
of  the  Spanish  contingent  was  to  consist  of  Irish  regiments  in  the 
service  of  Spain.  “  I  am  confident,”  wrote  Lockhart  to  Thurloc, 
“  all  Englishmen  (that  can  but  pretend  to  the  lowest  principles  of 
common  honesty)  will  abhor  conjunction  with  so  barbarous  a  crew.” 
In  spite  of  his  reservation,  adds  Dr.  Firth,  Lockhart  was  wrong. 
Amongst  the  Royalists  and  the  Levellers  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  were  ready  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  the  invaders  and  to 
co-operate  with  them  when  landed.’ 

The  number,  though  considerable,  was  probably  relatively 
small ;  but  at  any  rate  the  invasion  was  not  made,  nor  even 
attempted.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  also  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and,  in  his  double  capacity,  organised  a  system  of 
espionage  and  intelligence,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
which  gave  the  Government  timely  warning  of  all  plots,  of  all 
contemplated  risings,  of  all  levies  of  the  royal  army  in  Flanders. 
Nor,  though  Dr.  Firth  does  not  specially  notice  it,  can  we  doubt 
that  the  squadron  of  ‘  eleven  frigates  ’  which,  on  July  28,  1656, 
took  up  its  station  on  the  Flemish  coast  had  a  large  part  in 
rendering  the  hostile  schemes  of  no  avail.  The  direct  and 
avowed  purposes  of  this  squadron  were  the  clearing  the  seas  of 
the  privateers  *  which  were  scourging  our  trade.  But  it  is  self- 
evident  that  those  privateers  and  other  ships  convoyed  by  them 
were  intended  to  bring  over  the  invading  army  ;  and  that, 
without  any  display,  the  English  squadron,  by  blockading  the 
Flemish  coast,  was  making  the  invasion  impossible.  It  was  not 
the  policy  of  the  Government  at  the  time  to  accentuate  the 
importance  of  this  service ;  and  if  the  blockading  squadron  was 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Jeremy  Smyth,  there  is  a  very  clear 
reason  why  little  was  said  of  it  after  the  Restoration  ;  so  that 
between  the  two  it  has  been  neglected  and  forgotten. 

But  none  the  less  it  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists  in  that 
direction  for  that  year,  and  left  them  to  turn  once  more  to  the 


*  Following  the  examples  of  Gardiner  and  Dr.  Firth,  we  use  the 
word  ‘  privateer,’  but  the  ships  to  which  it  is  applied  were  then 
known  as  ‘  private  men  of  war  ’ ;  the  word  ‘  privateer  ’  seems  to 
have  been  first  invented  about  fifteen  years  later. 
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project  of  assassination,  for  which,  durin"  tliat  and  tlic  following 
year,  there  were  many  schemes,  all  devised  by  Colonel  Sexby,  who, 
by  the  strange  irony  of  events,  though  acting  with  the  Royalists, 
was  of  diametrically  opposite  opinions,  a  Leveller,  or — so  far  as 
modem  names  can  be  applied  to  conditions  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago — an  Anarchist.  Extremes  met.  To  both  Royalist 
and  Leveller,  Oliver’s  personality  was  most  objectionable,  though 
for  very  different  reasons  ;  to  the  one,  he  had  usurped  the  place 
of  the  King  ;  to  the  other,  that  of  the  sovereign  people.  It  has 
been  often  put  forward  as  an  axiom  that  political  as.sassi nation 
is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Englishmen,  and  that  only  excep¬ 
tional  men  will  be  found  to  entertain  the  idea.  It  will  come, 
therefore,  as  a  blow  to  many  to  learn  that  not  only  could  English¬ 
men  in  considerable  numbers  engage  in  plots  to  assassinate 
Oliver,  but  that  amongst  them  were  men  whose  reputation  stood, 
and  still  stands,  high  for  truth,  loyalty,  and  honour. 


‘  The  most  respectable  Royalists  ’  (says  Dr.  Firth)  ‘  raised  no 
objection  when  schemes  for  that  [uirpose  were  ])roposed.  “  No 
man,”  declared  Nicholas,  “  that  should  effect  .so  glorious  a  work  can 
possibly  fail  of  an  ample  and  very  lionoiirable  reward  for  it  as  well 
on  earth  as  in  heaven.”  Ormonde  had  been  cognisant  of  Talbot’s 
plan  to  assas.sinatc  Cromwell  in  November  1655,  and  Hyde  was 
kept  con-stantly  informed  of  the  progress  of  Sexby ’s  design.  “  Never,” 
he  was  told,  ‘  was  anything  more  unhappily  prevented  than  the 
killing  Cromwell  the  first  day  of  the  Parliament.”  ’ 


When  we  find  men  like  Hyde  (the  future  Earl  of  Clarendon), 
Nicholas,  and  Ormonde  a])proving  such  attempts,  the  schemes 
of  a  half-crazy  fanatic  like  Sexby  are  almost  venial.  Rut  they 
were  certainly  dangerous.  He  enli.sted  agents  among  discharged 
soldiers,  men  like  himself  inured  to  danger  and  half  mad  with 
fanaticism.  Amongst  them  one  Miles  Sindercombe,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  army  ‘  as  a  busy  person,  forward  to 
‘  promote  ill  designs,’  but,  from  his  humble  position,  unsuspected 
of  the  prominent  part  he  had  really  taken  in  various  mutinous 
outbreaks.  With  Sindercombe  were  joined  two  others — Cecil 
and  Royes,  whose  real  name  was  perhaps  W'ood  ;  and 

‘  the  three  conspirators  decided  to  kill  the  Protector  on  September  17, 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  They  hired  a  room  in  the  house  of  a 
tailor  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  intending  to  shoot  him  from  the 
window  as  he  went  by  in  his  coach.  Rut  each  of  the  three,  though 
bent  on  taking  Cromwell’s  life,  was  anxious  not  to  risk  his  own  ; 
and  it  appearing  that  there  was  not  any  possible  way  of  e.scaping 
out  of  the  house,  they  were  discouraged  from  that  enterprise.  They 
therefore  searched  the  neighbourhood  till  they  found  a  house  pos¬ 
sessing  several  back  doors.’ 
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la  this  they  lurked,  intending  to  shoot  the  Protector  as  he  went 
down  after  the  sermon  in  the  Abbey.  But,  as  so  often  happens, 
their  first  care  was  to  ensure  their  own  safety,  and  as  that 
appeared  doubtful,  they  allowed  the  opportunity  and  the  Pro¬ 
tector  to  pass  by.  They  then  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
Oliver’s  going  to  Hampton  Court,  and  having  hired  a  house  at 
Hammersmith  by  the  roadside,  in  a  narrow,  dirty  place,  where  a 
coach ’.would  be  obliged  to  go  slowly,  lay  in  wait  to  shoot  him 
with  ‘  screwed  guns,’  described  as  ‘  strange  engines,’  each 
carrying  twelve  bullets  and  a  slug.  Incidentally,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  tliat  weird  contrivances  of  this  kind — as  the  many- 
barrelled  machine  with  which  Fieschi  tried  to  murder  Louis 
Philippe,  or  the  bomb  with  which  Orsini  aimed  at  the  life  of 
Louis  Napoleon — may  very  well  spread  havoc  and  destruction, 
as  these  did,  but  seldom  succeed  in  their  proposed  object ;  tliat, 
as  in  the  case  of  William  the  Silent,  Henry  IV,  or,  in  modern 
times,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  or  Carnot,  is  generally  done  by  a  simple 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  first  care  is  to  do  it. 

But  at  any  rate  there  was  no  opportunity  of  trying  the  efficacy 
of  the  twelve-bulleted  ‘screw  gun.’  Oliver  was  kept  in  London 
by  the  sitting  of  Parliament ;  so  the  conspirators  determined  to 
catch  him  as  he  was  taking  the  air  in  Hyde  Park.  The  experience, 
though  tragically  intended,  reads  very  like  a  comedy — always 
because  the  would-be  assassins  were  primarily  intent  on  their 
own  safety.  They  bought  horses,  the  fleetest  they  could  find  ; 
their  zeal  in  this  cause  was  evidenced  by  the  prices  paid — 801.,  for 
instance,  for  one,  751.  for  another. 

‘  For  many  days  they  lurki^d  about,  waiting  and  watching  for 
an  opportunity,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols  only,  and  trained 
their  horses  as  if  to  run  a  race.  Cecil  boasted  that  he  could  have 
ridden  his  black  horse  a  hundred  miles  without  drawing  bit,  and  at 
such  a  speed  that  in  ten  miles  he  would  have  distanced  most  horses 
in  England.’ 


To  give  the  poor  beast  a  better  chance  he  wore  the  thinnest 
of  clothes.  And  so  one  day  in  Hyde  Park  the  opportunity 
came.  ‘  Cromwell  alighted  from  his  coach,  and  seeing  Cecil, 
‘  admired  his  horse,  and  asked  him,  “  whose  horse  that  was  he 
‘  “  rixle  on.”  ’  Everything  was  ready,  an  exit  provided  ;  but  the 
black  horse  had  a  cold  that  day,  the  operation  was  more  risky, 
and  it  was  postponed.  After  which  they  propo.sed  to  set  fire  to 
VVliitehall  and  burn  it  and  the  Protector  together ;  but  before  it 
was  accomplished  one  of  the  gang  got  frightened  and  revealed 
the  plot.  Cecil  w’as  arrested,  and  on  a  slight  compulsion  told 
all  he  knew,  confessed  the  fact  that  Sexby  was  the  originator 
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of  the  plot,  and  revealed  its  ulterior  object.  ‘  When  the  Pro- 

*  tector  was  despatched,’  he  said,  ‘  forces  were  to  come  over 

*  from  Flanders  in  ships  to  be  hired  of  the  Dutch  with  the  King 
‘  of  Spain’s  money.’  Sindercombe,  on  the  other  hand,  fought 
like  a  wild  cat,  could  not  be  taken  till  he  was  wounded,  and  then 
would  say  nothing.  His  two  accomplices  were  permitted  to  be 
the  necessary  two  witnesses  against  him,  and  being  duly  con¬ 
victed  of  high  treason,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  with  the  usual 
formalities.  He  prevented  this  by  dying  in  his  bed  from  some 
poison  which  he  had  secretly  obtained.  But  meantime  the 
House  realised  the  danger  from  which  they  had  escaped  ; 

‘  they  realized  that  the  Protector  had  been  dogged  by  assassin-s  for 
the  last  four  months  .  .  .  they  realized  too  that  his  assassination 
meant  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  and  perhaps  ruin  for  them¬ 
selves.  “  I  believe,”  said  one,  “  none  of  us  that  sit  here  had  been 
safe  if  this  design  had  prospered.”  With  one  accord,  therefore, 
they  ordered  a  general  public  thanksgiving,  and  resolved  to  wait  on 
the  Protector  in  a  body  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape.’ 

And  there  sprang  up  again  the  question  of  the  kingship.  It 
was  moved  that  to  the  vote  of  congratulation  should  be  added 
something  more,  to  the  effect  ‘  that  His  Highness  would  be  pleased 
‘  to  take  upon  him  the  government  according  to  the  ancient  Con- 
‘  stitution,  so  that  the  hopes  of  our  enemies  in  plots  would  be  at 
‘  an  end  ’ ;  and  the  sense  of  this  seemed  to  be  approved,  though 
the  consideration  of  it  was  postponed,  pending  the  debate  on  the 
Militia  Bill,  which  was  really  an  Act  for  a  special  tax  on  Royalists 
for  the  mainjienance  of  a  permanent  army.  It  was  not  till  this 
was  rejected  by  a  large  anti-military  majority,  which  objected 
to  a  standing  army  and  the  government  by  Major-Generals — 
men,  they  alleged,  of  mean  extraction  and  humble  position,  who 
were  now  aiming  at  lucrative  posts  of  high  authority — that  they 
recurred  to  the  great  constitutional  problem  of  the  day.  The 
debates  on  the  Militia  Bill  had  added  weight  to  the  argument  in 
favour  of  constitutional  government  and  the  renewal  of  the 
kingship. 

This  was  not,  as  was  said  at  the  time  by  many  of  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  has  been  often  said  since,  a  proposal  which  merely 
came  from  the  friends  of  Oliver,  acting  on  his  own  suggestion, 
although  the  attitude  of  the  army  showed  him  later  on  that  his 
acceptance  of  it  was  unadvisable ;  it  was  the  desire — as  appeared — 
of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Parliament ;  for, 

‘  as  a  shrewd  observer  rcmarkeil,  “  they  are  so  highly  incen.sed 
against  the  arbitrary  actings  of  the  Major-Generals  that  they  are 
greedy  of  any  powers  that  will  be  ruled  and  limited  by  law.”  .  .  . 
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To  people  outside  the  army  the  great  objection  to  the  retention  of 
the  elective  Protectorate  was  that,  if  it  were  retained,  John  Lambert 
would  be  the  next  Protector.’ 

A  party  was  thas  formed,  including  many  who  had  been  active 
in  the  overthrow  of  C’harles  I,  but  were  now  intent  on  a  law  of 
hereditary  succession,  which,  after  full  consideration  of  the 
question,  resolved  to  go  beyond  this  and  ‘  to  submit  to  Parlia- 
‘  ment  a  revised  Constitution  conferring  upon  the  Protector  the 
‘  office  and  title  of  king.’  When  the  proposal  was  read  out  in 
Parliament  a  stormy  debate  followed.  Lambert,  with  much 
violence,  led  the  opposition.  ‘  The  re-establishment  of  kingship, 
he  said,  ‘  was  contrary  to  the  oaths  and  protestations  they  had  all 
‘  taken,  and  to  the  principles  for  which  the  army  had  fought  and 
‘  so  much  blood  had  been  shed.’  He  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the 
.angry  feelings  of  the  army  ;  and  others  followed,  though  in  more 
moderate  language,  notably  Desborough,*  who  had  married 
the  Protector’s  sister,  and  Fleetwood,  who  had  married  his 
daughter,  but  now  urged  that  ‘  it  was  no  time  to  divide  men 
‘  about  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  at  the  moment  when 
‘  Charles  Stuart  was  preparing  to  land  in  England.’ 

They  did  more  than  oppose  the  motion  in  ParUament.  They 
stirred  up  an  agitation  in  the  army,  till  a  body  of  the  officers,  a 
liundred  strong,  including  the  Major-Generals,  waited  on  OUver. 
They  expre.s.sed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  movement  and  their 
hope  that  he  would  refuse  the  title  of  king.  About  that  Oliver,  it 
would  seem,  had  not  made  up  his  mind  ;  but  he  had  decided  that 
he  would  put  a  stop  to  the  dictation  of  the  army  officers.  He 
therefore  addressed  them  at  some  length.  He  rehearsed,  in  a 
cursory  way,  the  constitutional  history  of  the  last  few  years. 
They  had,  he  said,  made  him  their  drudge  long  enough.  Against 
his  own  judgement  he  had,  at  their  bidding,  dissolved  the  Long 
Parhament,  and  had  called  together  the  Little  Parhament — 140 
honest  men  whom  they  had  named.  These  met,  ‘  and  what  did 
‘  they  ?  Fly  at  liberty  and  proi.'orty,  insomuch  as  if  one 
‘  man  had  twelve  cows,  they  held  another  that  wanted  cows 
‘  ought  to  take  a  share  with  his  neighbour.  Who  could  have 
‘  said  anything  was  their  own  if  they  had  gone  on  ?  ’  They  were 
not  suffered  to  do  this  and  were  dissolved.  Then  came  the 
present  Parliament,  called  at  their  desire. 

‘  “  I  gave  niy  vote  against  it,”  he  said,  “  but  you  were  confident, 
by  your  own  strength  and  interest,  to  get  men  chosen  to  your  hcart.s’ 

*  We  follow  I)i’.  Firth’s  spelling  of  this  name  ;  Init  tlio  man 
himself  wrote  it  Disbrowc. 
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desire.  How  you  have  failed  therein,  and  how  nuich  the  country 
has  been  disoblij^ed,  is  well  known.  That  it  is  time  to  come  to  a 
settlement  and  lay  aside  arbitrary  proceedings,  unacceptable  to 
tlie  nation.  And  by  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament  you  see 
they  stand  in  need  of  a  check  or  balancing  power  ”  (meaning,  as  the 
sense  and  Mrs.  Lomas  explain  it,  the  House  of  Lords,  or  a  House  so 
constituted).  “  By  their  judicial  power,  they  fall  upon  life  and 
member,  and  doth  the  Instrument  in  being  enable  me  to  control 
it  ?  ”  ’  {Lomas,  iii.  488.) 

‘  The  officers,’  he  continued,  ‘  might  dislike  a  House  of  Lords, 

‘  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  assembly  of  the  kind  as  a 
‘  check  or  balancing  power  ’ ;  and  as  the  strongest  proof  of  this 
need  he  instanced  the  recent  case  of  James  Nayler,  a  crazy 
Quaker,  whom  the  House,  in  the  frenzy  of  religious  excitement, 
had  adjudged  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and,  claiming  that  the 
jurisdiction  which  the  bishops  had  formerly  exercised  was  now 
theirs,  had  sentenced  the  poor  wretch  to  the  most  savage  and 
abominable  tortures,  which  Oliver  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
remit  or  mitigate.  The  officers  were  dismayed  at  finding  the 
tables  thus  turned  on  them. 

‘  To  hear  the  constitutional  liistory  of  ’the  last  few  years  treated 
with  such  unconventional  freedom  and  to  be  told  so  many  home 
truths  was  a  salutary  shock  to  their  political  self-sufficiency.’ 

It  had  the  best  possible  effect.  The  violence  of  their 
opposition  was  lessened,  and  three  of  the  Major-Generals  were, 
it  was  said,  (converted,  and  were  prepared  to  accept  the  revival 
of  a  House  of  Lords  and  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  But 
the  question  before  the  House  now  extended  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  religion,  government,  and  the  succession,  and  took 
the  form  afterwards  known  as  ‘  The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice.’ 
After  being  debated  for  many  days,  on  March  5  the  Parliament 
decided  ‘  unanimously  and  without  a  division  ’  that  future 
Parliaments  should  consist  of  two  Houses.  This  caused  a 
general  surprise. 

‘  Thurloc’s  commentaiy  helj)s  to  explain  why  this  creation  of  a 
second  House  was  accepted  by  the.  Opposition.  The  soldiers  who 
led  the  minority  in  the  House  were  not  entirely  blind.  They  had 
felt  the  ill-results  of  giving  unlimited  power  to  a  House  of  Commons 
alone  during  the  period  from  1649  to  1653,  when  a  Parliament  of 
one  House  governed  England  with  sovereign  power.  For  that 
reason  they  had  devised  the  constitutional  scheme  embodied  in  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  with  all  the  restrictions  on  the  authority 
of  future  Parliaments  which  it  contained.  They  were  beginning  to 
see  now  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  these  paper  restrictions, 
without  a  direct  a]>pcal  to  force,  unless  there  was  some  power  in 
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the  Constitution  able  to  enforce  them.  The  Protector’s  veto  was 
not  enough,  and  they  began  to  appreciate  the  validity  of  the 
Protector’s  argument,  that  a  second  House  of  Parliament  was 
required  to  balance  the  House  elected  by  the  people.  Moreover,  i 

they  knew  very  well  that  the  supporters  of  the  Protectorate  were  a 
minority  in  the  country,  and  that  if  the  people  could  freely  express 
its  will  in  Parliament  it  would  recall  the  exiled  King.  On  reflection, 
therefore,  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  a  sort  of  .senate  established  as 
a  check  to  the  popularly  elected  Lower  House.’ 

Arguments  that  appealed  to  the  experience  of  these  hard- 
headed,  hard-handed  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth  may  well  be 
considered  even  at  the  present  time,  when  similar  questions  arc 
being  discussed.  On  March  2ii,  after  a  two  days’  debate,  it  was 
resolved  by  P23  to  62  ‘  to  ask  the  Protector  to  assume  the  title 
‘  and  ollice  of  king.’  It  was  still  opposed  by  many  of  the 
army  oflicers.  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  spoke  strongly  against  it, 
though  without  effect.  They  continued  irreconcileable.  Syden¬ 
ham,  Desborough,  and  Hewson  also  are  named  ;  and,  from  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view,  Prynne  published  his  ‘  King 
‘  Richard  III  Revived,’  which  reprinted  ‘the  petition  (contrived 
‘  by  himself)  to  importune  him  to  accept  the  king.ship  and  crown 
‘  of  England  ’ — as  if  he  were  unwilling  to  do  so,  though  he  had 
prepared  the  way  ‘  by  the  bloody  murder  of  King  Henry  VI  and 
‘  Edward  V,’  and  a  quotation  from  Ecclesia.stes,  ‘  That  which  hath 
‘  been  is  now,  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath  already  been  ;  and  God 
‘  requireth  that  which  is  driven  away.’  Prynne  had  once  been 
taken  seriously,  but  now  his  ravings  passed  unheeded ;  and  when 
Oliver  refused  the  title,  the  House  reconsidered  and  recast  its 
arguments,  hoping  that  he  might  still  be  induced  to  accept. 

These  arguments  show  how  strong  even  in  these  men  was  the 
conservative  j)rinciple.  They  refer  almost  entirely  to  the 
history  of  the  past ;  that,  to  them,  was  the  safe  guide  to  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  arguments 
at  length,  but  in  brief  outline  they  are  :  King  designated  an  office 
not  a  title,  the  whole  body  of  hhiglish  law  was  fitted  to  it,  the 
people  knew  what  a  king  could  or  could  not  law  fully  do  ;  there 
was  no  limit  or  restraint  to  the  action  of  a  Protector  but  his 
own  will  or  his  own  strength.  One  argument  appealed  strongly 
to  everyone  who  had  anything  to  lose : 

‘  If  Cromwell  bore  tlie  title  of  king  all  tlio.se  that  obeyed  and 
.served  him  would  be  secured  by  a  law  made  long  before  any  of  the 
political  differences  of  to-day  liad  a  being.  By  the  Act  of  Henry  Vll 
a  full  jirovision  was  made  for  the  safety  of  those  wlio  .served  a  lie  facto 
king  ;  and  if  the  Protector  became  king,  this  law,  hitherto  jileadcd 
on  behalf  of  the  Royalists,  would  henceforth  be  on  the  side  of  those 
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who  had  fought  for  the  Parliament  and  now  supported  Cromwell’s 
Grovernment.' 

It  was,  as  will  be  remembered,  on  a  later  and  inverted  use  of 
this  argument  that — after  the  Restoration — Sir  Harry  Vane  was 
put  to  death.  Ohver  took  two  days  to  think  over  the  request, 
to  seek  counsel  of  God,  and  on  Monday,  April  13,  he  refused,  in  a 
long  speech  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Parliament.  He 
admitted  that  their  grounds  were  strong  and  rational ;  but 
though  kingship  be  not  a  title  but  a  name  of  office  that  runs 
through  the  law,  yet  it  is  not  from  the  reason  of  the  name,  but 
from  what  is  signified.  It  is  a  name  of  office,  plainly  implying 
the  supreme  authority,  and  it  is  within  the  competence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  give  to  any  other  name  the  same  authority  and  the 
same  limitations.  The  change,  then,  is  to  be  considered  not  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  but  of  convenience. 

‘  I  am  a  man  standing  in  the  place  I  am  in ;  which  place  I  under¬ 
took  not  80  much  out  of  the  hope  of  doing  any  good,  as  out  of  a 
desire  to  prevent  mischief  and  evil,  which  1  did  sec  was  imminent 
in  the  nation.  1  saw  we  were  running  headlong  into  confusion 
and  disorder,  and  would  necc.ssarily  run  into  blood  ;  and  I  was 

1>a.ssive  to  those  that  desired  me  to  undertake  the  place  that  now 
have.  ...  I  profess  I  had  not  that  apprehension,  when  I  under¬ 
took  the  place,  that  1  could  do  much  good  ;  but  I  did  think  I  might 
prevent  imminent  evil.  And  therefore  I  am  not  contending  for  one 
name  compared  with  another,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  answer 
to  any  arguments  that  were  u.sed  in  giving  preference  to  Kingship 
or  Protectorship.  For.  I  should  almo.st  think  that  any  name  were 
l)ctter  than  my  name  ;  and  I  should  altogether  think  any  person 
fitter  than  I  am  for  any  such  business.’  {Tjonms,  iii.  02,  6.3.) 

If,  then,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  may  easily  be  made  so, 
it  would  be  the  part  of  a  knave  to  assume  the  title  which  would 
give  offence  to  many. 

‘  “  I  tell  you  ”  (he  said)  “  there  arc  such  men  in  this  nation ;  that 
arc  godly  men  of  the  same  spirit,  men  that  will  not  be  beaten  down 
with  a  worldly  or  carnal  spirit  while  they  keep  their  integrity. 
And  I  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  you,  when  I  say,  that  I  can¬ 
not  think  that  God  would  bless  me  in  the  undertaking  of  anything. 
Kingship  or  whatever  else,  that  would  justly  and  with  cause  grieve 
them.  ...  If  that  I  know,  as  indeed  I  do,  that  very  generally  good 
men  do  not  swallow  this  title  ...  it  is  my  duty  and  my  comscience 
to  beg  of  you  that  there  may  be  no  hard  things  put  upon  me,  things, 
I  mean,  hard  to  them,  th.at  they  c.innot  swallow.  .  .  .  I  think  truly 
it  will  be  no  sin,  that  you  have  a  tendernc.ss,  even  possibly  (if  it  be 
their  weakness)  to  the  weakness  of  those  that  have  integrity  and 
honesty  and  uprightness  .  .  .  who  think  that  their  virtue  lies  in 
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despising  authority.  ...  I  think  you  will  be  the  better  able  to  root 
out  of  this  nation  that  disobedient  spirit  and  principle  ...  by 
complying,  indulging,  and  being  patient  to  the  weakness  and 
infirmities  of  men  that  have  been  faithful,  and  have  bled  all  along  in 
this  cause  ;  and  who  are  faithful  and  will  oppose  all  oppositions 
(I  am  confident  of  it)  to  the  things  that  are  the  fundamentals  in 
your  Government,  in  your  settlement  for  civil  and  Gospel  liberties.”  ’ 
(Looms,  iii.  67,  68.) 

Such  an  abstract  gives  the  sense,  though  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
words,  in  which  at  great  length  OUver  refused  the  crown.  The 
reason  alleged  is  a  good  one,  is  perhaps  sufficient,  though  it  is 
clear  from  what  was  said  afterwards  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
opposition  from  army  officers  would  have  yielded  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wish  of  Oliver.  It  may  therefore  be  asked  whether 
there  was  any  other  and  a  determining  reason.  A  possible 
answer  may  perhaps  be  found  by  noting  the  opinions  current 
amongst  the  Koyahsts.  Some  of  them  thought  it  did  not  matter 
much  what  decision  Oliver  and  the  Parliament  came  to  ;  otheis, 
that  Oliver’s  acceptance  of  the  crown  would  rouse  such  indigna¬ 
tion  in  the  army  that  his  downfall  would  be  certain. 

‘  “  The  more  sober  persons  ”  (it  is  Clarendon  that  says  it)  “  of  the 
Kinji’s  party  trembled  at  the  proposal,  and  believed  that  it  was  the 
only  way  utterly  to  destroy  the  King  and  to  pull  up  all  future 
hopes  of  the  Royal  Family  by  the  roots.  When  they  considered  the 
condition  of  England,  and,  above  all,  the  temper  of  their  own  party, 
they  perceived  many  things  which  favoured  the  foundation  of  a  new 
dynasty.  They  saw  all  men  even  already  tired  in  their  hopes  ; 
and  that  which  was  left  of  spirit  in  them  was  from  the  horror  they 
had  of  the  confusion  of  the  present  Government ;  that  very  many 
who  had  sustained  the  King  s  quarrel  in  the  beginning  were  dead ; 
that  the  present  King,  by  his  long  absence  out  of  the  kingdom,  was 
known  to  very  few  ;  so  that  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
much  of  that  affection  that  appeared  under  the  notion  of  allegiance 
to  the  King  was  more  directed  to  the  monarchy  than  the  person ; 
and  that  if  Cromwell  were  once  made  king,  and  so  the  Government 
ran  again  in  the  old  channel,  though  those  who  were  in  love  with  a 
republic  would  possibly  fall  from  him,  he  would  receive  abundant 
reparation  of  strength  by  the  access  of  those  who  preferred  the 
monarchy  ;  which  probably  would  reconcile  most  men  of  estate 
to  an  absolute  acquiescence,  if  not  to  an  entire  submission.  For 
these  reasons  the  wiser  Royalists  obstructed  the  design  as  much  as 
they  could,  and  exulted  when  the  Protector  refused  the  crown. 
They  who  at  that  time  exercised  their  thoughts  with  most  sag.acily 
looked  upon  that  refusal  of  his  as  an  immediate  act  of  Almighty 
God  towards  the  King’s  restoration  ;  and  many  of  the  soberest 
men  of  the  nation  confessed,  after  the  King’s  return,  that  their 
dejected  spirits  were  wonderfully  raised  and  their  hopes  revived 
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by  that  infatuation  of  his.”  This,  however  ’  (adds  Dr.  Firtli), 

‘  was  not  generally  accepted  till  after  the  King’s  return.’ 

Is  it  pennissible  to  say  that  perhaps  Oliver  was  of  some  such 
opinion  at  the  time  ?  If  we  may  8upi)o.se  that  he  believed — as 
Royalists  did  later — that  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  would 
‘  pull  up  all  future  hopes  of  the  Royal  Family  by  the  roots,’  who 
can  say  that  he  was  unwilling  that  his  should  be  the  hand  to 
cause  this  lasting  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  reigning  dynasty? 
that  he  had  not  pictured  to  himself  a  restoration — not,  indeed,  of 
Charles  II,  for  whom  he  can  scarcely  have  felt  anything  but 
contempt  and  loathing,  but — of  some  other  member  of  the  family  : 
a  brother,  for  instance,  maybe  the  Duke  of  York,  of  whom  no 
evil  was  yet  known  ;  or  Henry,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
described,  though  not  perhaps  without  bias,  as  ‘  a  prince  of 
‘  extraordinary  hopes,  both  from  the  comeliness  and  gracefulness 
‘  of  his  person,  and  the  vivacity  and  vigour  of  his  wit  and 
‘  understanding’  ? — or  even  that,  peering  into  the  future,  he  had 
not  seen  that  security  of  religion  and  liberty  might  come  from  Hol¬ 
land  ?  Such  a  restoration,  brought  about  under  proper  safe¬ 
guards,  he  may  have  seen  would  be  the  true  settlement  of  the 
constitutional  problem  ;  a  truer  settlement  than  that  brought 
about  by  the  hasty  and  unreasoning  dissatisfaction  of  the  people. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  suppo.sed  that  Oliver  had,  for  one 
moment,  any  thought  of  bringing  about  such  a  restoration ;  or 
that  he  even  thought  it  possible  in  the  immediate  future ;  but  he 
may  quite  well  have  been  unwilling  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
those  after  him,  if  it  should  seem  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

Hut  Protector  or  King  was  equally  contrary  to  the  idea  of  a 
theocratic  republic  which  was  held  by  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men, 
and  they  decided  that  the  speediest  way  of  attaining  their  ideal 
was  by  removing  Oliver.  The  expectation  of  a  breach  between 
him  and  the  army  was  as  a  summons  to  action.  Their  preachers 
had  from  the  first 

‘  denounced  liim  as  an  apostate  and  usurper,  who  had  taken  tlie 
crown  from  the  liead  of  Christ  to  place  it  on  his  own,  and  whose 
Government  was  a  part  of  that  Fourth  Monarchy  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  destroy.’ 

And  though  as  years  passed  by  their  numbers  sank,  and  their 
influence,  such  as  it  was,  grew  less  and  less,  the  teaching  of  those 
who  retnained  faithful  was  more  venomous  than  ever.  ’There 
was  some  aftempt  to  form  a  coalition  between  these  men  and 
the  advanced  rejuiblicans,  among  the  Baptists  and  Independents  ; 
but  the  theories  they  broached  were  too  extreme,  and  they  were 
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told  ‘  that  people  who  tried  to  interpret  such  obscure  books  as 
‘  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  were  fools.’  This 
plain  speaking  was  thrown  away  on  the  wild  fanatics  who 
swayed  the  more  ignorant  men  of  their  party,  and,  apparently 
in  March  they  published  a  manifesto  bearing  the  title 

‘  A  Standard  Set  Up.’  It  began  with  an  historical  summary  of 
events  since  the  close  of  the  war  and  a  denunciation  of  the 
Protector’s  Government,  an  assumption  of  power,  it  said,  which 
was  at  once  usurpation  and  apostasy.  Oliver  was  therefore 
‘  guilty  of  high  treason  on  the  account  of  God  and  man  in  the 
‘  erecting  this  Government.’  His  actions  ‘  exceed  the  rage, 

‘  oppression  and  treason  of  the  late  King,  for  which  he  was 
‘  brought  to  justice.’  He  hath  sinned  against  ‘  the  Lord  Jesus 
‘  Christ  and  His  people.’  This  was  followed  by  an  assertion  that 

‘  all  earthly  Governments  and  worldly  Constitutions  must  be  “  broken 
and  removed  ”  to  make  way  for  the  “  kingdom  of  Christ.”  .  .  . 
“  The  supretne  absolute  legislative  power  and  authority  to  make 
laws  for  the  governing  of  the  nations,  and  the  good  and  well-being 
of  mankind,  is  originally  and  essentially  in  the  Lord  .Jesus  Christ, 
by  right,  eoncpiest,  gift,  election  and  inlieritance.”  'I’he  Scriptures, 
being  “  the  revealed  will  and  rule  of  the  legislator,”  were  to  be  the 
only  law.  .  .  .  'I’liere  were  to  be  no  tithes,  no  excise,  no  taxes  at 
all  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  no  fixed  salaries  for  the  ministers  of 
religion.’ 

And  to  bring  about  this  happy  and  truly  godly  state  ‘  all  saints 
‘  that  hunger  after  the  truth  ’  were  to  take  arms  and  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  the  Lord  Jesus — which  assumed  a  visible 
and  tangible  form  as  a  standard  of  white  taffeta,  bearing  a  red 
lion,  w'ith  the  words,  ‘  Who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?  ’  Then  they 
bought  arms  and  ammunition,  and  fixed  the  day  for  their  rising. 
Of  course  the  scheme  broke  down.  In  the  opinion  of  many  the 
time  was  wrongly  counted  ;  the  reign  of  the  Least  was  to  be 
forty-two  months,  and,  to  the  ap])ointod  day  in  April,  Oliver 
had  only  been  recognised  as  Proteidor  for  forty.  Many  held 
aloof  on  this  question  of  arithmetic  ;  others  preferred  talking  to 
acting,  and  were  lukewarm.  Still  the  movement  threatened 
to  be  dangerous.  But  the  Government  had  full  information, 
and  on  the  given  day,  April  9, 

‘  News  of  a  suspicious  gathering  at  Shoreditch  reached  Whitehall 
about  seven,  and  a  party  of  hor.se  was  promptly  sent  to  surround  the 
house.  They  found  there  some  twenty  men,  armed,  booted  and 
spurred,  bundles  of  declarations  ready  for  distribution,  some  money 
and  some  arms,  and  the  standard  bearing  the  red  lion  of  the  Tribe 
of  Judah.’ 
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Quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  seized  ;  and  though 
no  public  trial  of  the  conspirators  took  place,  their  leaders — 
among  them  one  Venner,  a  native,  or  at  least  long  a  denizen 
of  Jiassachusetts — were  kept  as  prisoners  in  the  Tower  till  the 
end  of  the  Protectorate.  Several  known  republicans — Lawson, 
Harrison,  and  others — were  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  were 
relea.sed  after  a  few  days.  The  only  real  effect  was  that,  as 
formerly  Sindercombe’s  plot,  so  now  this  increased  the  feeling 
that  the  Protector’s  acceptance  of  the  crown  would  give  security 
to  the  public  peace.  It  is  true  that 

‘  The  attempted  rising  seemed  more  dangerous  to  contemporaries 
than  it  appears  to  later  historians.  .  .  .  But  though  a  few  desperate 
fanatics  could  effect  little  against  a  Government  with  so  many 
soldiers  at  its  disposal  as  the  Protector’s,  they  could  create  an 
opportunity  which  more  powerful  opponents  might  utilise.  In 
•January  1661  the  same  Venner  and  fifty  or  sixty  followers  once 
more  took  up  arms  for  “  King  Jesus  ”  ;  they  beat  the  trained  bands, 
threw  all  London  into  alarm  and  disorder,  and  were  not  suppressed 
for  three  whole  days.’ 

After  which,  the  gallows  prevented  Venner  giving  any  further 
trouble. 

‘  In  April  1657  ’  (continues  Dr.  Firth)  ‘  the  conditions  were  far 
more  favourable  to  the  prospects  of  such  a  rising  than  they  were 
in  1661  ;  the  number  of  malcontents  was  greater,  the  Government 
was  less  securely  established,  and  the  slightest  success  gained  by 
the  insurgents  would  have  emboldened  the  Royalists  to  attempt  to 
restore  the  King,  and  the  Commonwealth  men  to  re-establi.sh  the 
republic.  It  was  the  perfection  of  Thurloe’s  police  system,  not  the 
military  strength  of  the  Government,  which  prevented  the  public 
peace  being  broken.  And  this  vigilance  was  never  more  needed 
...  for  the  design  for  the  assa.ssination  of  the  Protector  was  still 
being  carried  on.’ 

Scxby  bad,  in  fact,  never  given  up  the  idea,  and  though  the  pro¬ 
spective  rising  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  had  kept  him  and  his 
supporters  quiet  for  the  time,  they  were  not  discouraged  by  its 
suppression.  Sexby  himself,  Titus  *  wrote  to  Hyde,  would  shortly 
set  out  for  England  instead  of  leaving  the  business  to  agents. 
And  as  a  preliminary,  these  two,  Sexby  and  Titus  in  collaboration, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  which  undoubtedly  caused  some  sensation, 
though  less,  perhaps,  than  it  is  often  credited  with.  Formerly 

*  A  man  of  some  education,  a  presbyterian  and  soldier  of  the 
Parliament  during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War,  but  at  this  time  a 
very  advanced  Royalist.  For  his  future  career,  see  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography 
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Dr.  Firth  attributed  the  authorship  to  Sexby  alone  ;  now,  on 
what  seem  sufficient  reasons,  he  believes  that  the  pamphlet  was 
a  joint  production.  For 

‘  Sexby  was  not  a  man  of  much  literary  skill  or  historical  knowledge  ; 
but  he  found  in  the  person  of  Captain  Titus  just  the  helper  he 
needed.  Sexby  contributed  to  the  common  work  a  passionate 
hatred  of  Cromwell  and  a  democratic  enthusiasm  which  he  sincerely 
felt,  and  expressed  at  times  with  a  certain  eloquence.  Titus 
polished  Sexby ’s  periods,  pointed  his  invective,  supplied  the  neces¬ 
sary  learning,  and  seasoned  the  whole  with  a  satirical  wit  rare  in 
the  controversial  literature  of  the  time.  Their  pamphlet,  to  which 
they  gave  the  felicitous  title  of  “  Killing  no  Murder,’’  undertook  to 
prove  that  the  assassination  of  the  Protector  was  both  lawful  and 
laudable.' 

The  title  of  this  celebrated  pamphlet  is  in  itself  almost  a  suf¬ 
ficient  revelation  of  its  contents,  of  which,  however.  Dr.  Firth 
gives  a  lengthy  abstract.  A  tyrant  is  described  as  one  ‘  over 
‘  whom  every  man  is  naturally  a  judge  and  executioner,  whom 
‘  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  nations  expose  like  beasts 
‘  of  prey,  to  be  destroyed  as  they  are  met.’  After  this  come 
three  questions:  (1)  Whether  my  Lord  Protector  be  a  tyrant 
or  not  ?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  Yes.  (2)  If  he  be  a  tyrant, 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  do  justice  upon  him  without  solemnity  ; 
that  is  to  kill  him  ?  Answer  :  Certainly.  And  (.3)  If  it  be 
lawful,  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  profitable  or  noxious  to  the 
Commonwealth  ?  And  the  answer  is :  Most  profitable.  These 
answers,  the  sense  of  which  we  have  given  in  one  or  two  words, 
take  several  pages  in  Dr.  Firth’s  abstract  and  still  more  in  the 
pamphlet  itself,  which  concludes  something  like  this  : 

‘  To  us — men  of  the  army — “  to  us,  purticuliirly,  it  belongs  to 
bring  this  monster  to  justice,  whom  he  hath  made  the  instruments 
of  his  villainy,  and  sharers  in  the  curse  and  detestation  that  is  due 
to  himself  from  all  good  men  ;  others  only  have  their  liberty  to 
vindicate,  we  our  liberty  and  our  honour.  .  .  .  Wliat  the  people 
at  present  endure,  and  posterity  shall  suffer,  will  be  laid  at  our 
doors  ;  for  only  we,  under  God,  have  the  power  to  pull  down  this 
Dagon,  which  we  have  set  up  ;  and  if  we  do  it  not,  all  mankind 
will  repute  us  approvers  of  all  the  villainies  he  hath  done,  and 
authors  of  all  to  come  ”...  every  man  to  whom  God  had  given 
wisdom  and  courage  should  consider  it  a  duty  to  mankind  “  to 
endeavour  by  all  natural  means  to  free  the  world  of  this  pest.” 
.  .  .  Let  not  this  monster  think  himself  secure  because  he  had 
suppressed  one  great  spirit,  Sindercombe.  .  .  .  “There’s  a  great 
roll  behind  .  .  .  that  are  ambitious  of  the  name  of  the  deliverers 
of  their  country ;  and  they  know  what  the  action  is  that  will  pur- 
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chase  it.  His  bed,  his  table  is  not  secure,  and  he  stands  in  need  of 
other  guards  to  defend  him  against  his  own.  Death  and  destruction 
pursue  him  wherever  he  goes  ;  they  follow'  him  everywhere  like  his 
fellow-travellers,  and  at  last  they  will  come  upon  him  like  armed 
men.”  ’ 

The  whole,  bloodthirsty  as  its  teaching  is,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  unpalatable  on  that  account  to  even  the  best  and  most  noble 
of  the  Royalists,  conveyed  that  teaching  with  an  ability  and 
wit  which  were  highly  appreciated. 

‘  To  Royalist  readers  it  seemed  a  masterpiece  of  satire  and  sound 
reasoning.  Clarendon  w'as  charmed.  “  The  whole  piece,”  he  told 
Nicholas,  “  is  so  full  of  wit  that  I  cannot  imagine  who  could  write 
it.”  What  pleased  him  most  was  the  humour  of  dedicating  to  the 
Protector  himself  a  pamphlet  written  “  only  to  show  the  lawfulness 
and  conveniency  that  he  be  presently  killed.”  He  pronounced  the 
prefatory  epistle  to  Cromwell  “  as  witty  a  thing  ”  as  he  had  ever 
seen ;  and  its  grave  irony  set  the  whole  of  the  King’s  party 
laughing.' 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  this  is  enough, 
(dever  though  the  pamphlet  was,  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  harm. 
The  free  resolution  of  Parliament,  confirming  Oliver  as  Pro¬ 
tector,  rendered  it  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  a  usurper ;  and 
his  refusal  of  the  crown  gave  the  lie  to  the  charge  of  overweening 
ambition.  Sexby  was  disappointed,  and  in  the  end  of  June 
crossed  over  to  England  in  order  to  try  what  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  personal  influence.  In  less  than  a  month  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  the  cause  was  hopeless,  at  least  for  the 
present,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland  when  he 
was  betrayed,  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Before  he 
could  be  brought  to  trial  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  eventually 
died,  January  13,  1658. 

There  is  a  very  common  belief  that  Oliver  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  publication  of  ‘  Killing  no  Murder,’  that  the  terror  of  it 
was  with  him  by  day  and  the  subject  of  his  dreams  by  night. 
These  were  Royalist  stories  ;  Heath  first  published  them  in 
1663 ;  Clarendon  followed,  with  embroidered  versions ;  Hume 
repeated  them,  and  they  have  been  very  generally  accepted  in 
all  school  histories.  They  seem  to  be  altogether  imaginary. 
Dr.  Firth  finds  no  trace  of  them  anywhere  as  recorded — that  is, 
by  men  who  were  in  a  position  to  know. 

‘  Cromwell  ’  (he  says)  ‘  took  reasonable  precautions  and  was 
properly  guarded  when  he  rode  abroad,  but  that  was  all.  ...  In 
reality  Cromwell  feared  the  face  of  no  man,  and  was  not  perturbed 
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bjr  imaginary  dangers.  At  home  and  abroad  he  had  more  important 
things  to  think  of.’ 

More  important,  indeed,  and  especially  abroad ;  for  from  1656 
onwards  the  active  war  with  Spain  was  calling  for  both  energy 
and  money.  In  the  Netherlands  nothing  was  to  be  done.  The 
Hispano-Irish  troops  might  be  mustered,  but  in  face  of  the 
English  men-of-war  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  put  to  sea. 
Off  Cadiz  the  service  was  more  arduous  and  more  fatiguing ; 
wearisome,  too ;  for  the  Spaniards  would  neither  fight  nor  trade. 
They  had  no  strength  to  drive,  or  attempt  to  drive,  the  blockad¬ 
ing  force  away,  nor  merchant  ships  that  would  try  to  break 
out.  What  the  English  had  to  do  was  to  prevent  any  from 
breaking  in  ;  the  intention  being  to  bring  pressure  on  to  the 
Spanish  Government  by  stopping  or  capturing  the  treasure  ships 
on  their  way  from  the  New  World,  and  on  the  due  arrival  of 
which  the  Spanish  Government  was  almost  entirely  dependent. 
It  was  not  a  service  that  required  a  very  powerful  fleet ;  and  on 
June  30,  1656,  Mountagu  had  written  that  twelve  or  fifteen 
‘  nimble  frigates  ’  *  were  sufficient  for  all  services  in  those  seas, 
and  would  have  a  better  chance  of  lighting  on  the  plate  fleet 
than  a  larger  squadron. 

Blake  agreed  with  him ;  and,  acting  on  this  opinion,  they  left 
Stayner,  the  vice-admiral,  with  twelve  ships  to  continue  the 
blockade  ;  ten  were  sent  into  the  Channel  to  stop  the  unfriendly 
Dutch  trade  with  Spain  ;  others  were  sent  on  the  coast  of  Galicia 
and  westward  to  Santander  and  San  Sebastian ;  others  to 
Malaga,  where  they  burnt  what  ships  were  there,  fired  several 
shots  into  the  town,  knocked  down  the  church  tower,  spiked  the 
guns  on  the  mole,  and  sailed  away  triumphant.  It  was  not 
much  of  an  exploit — the  resistance  had  been  trivial ;  but  the 
reputation  of  the  Spaniards  was  still  so  high  that  people  in 
general  were  disposed  to  magnify  any  advantage  gained  over 
them  ;  and  in  England  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  ballad, 
which,  as  sung  through  the  streets  of  London,  must  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  populace  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment.  And  meanwhile  Blake,  with  the  main  fleet,  ranged 
along  the  African  coast,  looking  out  for  ‘  a  convenient  harbour  ’ 
which  might  be  occupied  permanently.  Bugia  was  judged 
unsuitable ;  Oran  was  better,  and  might  be  captured  from  the 
Spaniards ;  better  still,  Tangier  might  be  ceded  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  The  speculations  were  interesting,  as  the  renewal  of  the 
proposal  made,  thirty  years  before,  to  seize  on  Gibraltar  as 

*  The  term  ‘  frigate  ’  was  used  in  a  very  loose  way.  Some  of 
these  ‘  frigates  ’  were  64-gun  ships. 
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commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Straits — that  is,  of  tlie  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  idea  was,  however,  postponed,  for  Blake  was 
called  away  to  exert  a  pressure  on  the  pirates  of  Sallee  ;  and 
thence  he  rejoined  Stayner  off  Cadiz,  where  he  left  him  in  the 
beginning  of  September  and  went  to  the  Tagus. 

And  on  September  9,  Stayner,  with  his  .squadron  of  frigates, 
caught  sight  of  the  long-expected  treasure  ships.  They  had 
escaped  (loodson,  who,  left  in  command  of  the  West  India  fleet 
on  Penn’s  return,  had  been  vainly  looking  out  for  them  off 
Havana.  Stayner  was  more  fortunate. 

‘  On  the  evening  of  September  8,  Captain  Stayner,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Cadiz  Bay  by  a  gale,  spied  the  Spanish  ships  five  or 
six  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cadiz,  and  at  once  gave  cha.se.  The 
unsuspecting  Spaniards  took  Stayner’s  six  ships  for  fishing-boats, 
and  kept  company  with  them  all  night,  hanging  out  lights  and  firing 
guns,  as  it  was  their  custom  to  do.  Next  morning,  when  Stayner 
bore  up  to  engage,  it  was  too  late  to  escape.  To  a  spectator  his 
ships  seemed  small  compared  to  the  bulky  galleons,  but  they  seemed 
“  all  fire  and  sail.”  Half  his  squadron  was  too  far  to  the  leeward 
to  take  part  in  the  engagement,  but  the  three  which  did  engage 
were  his  strongest  ships.’ 

And  so,  of  the  seven  Spanish  ships  two  only  escaped,  and  those 
of  little  value.  'J  he  others  were  all  captured,  but  two  of  them 
took  fire,  burnt,  and  went  to  the  bottom  with  all  their  treasure 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  crews. 

‘  From  the  nature  of  the  fight  the  loss  of  the  vantjuished  was  far 
greater  than  the  gain  of  the  victors,  and  it  was  at  first  estimated 
that  the  loss  of  Spain  amounted  to  nine  million  of  pieces  of  eight, 
while  the  captured  silver  and  merchandise  were  said  to  be  worth 
half  that  sum.’ 

The  news  n^ached  England  on  October  1.  'I’hat  very  morning 
the  Parliament  had  resolved  that  ‘  the  war  against  the  Spaniard 
‘  was  undertaken  upon  just  and  necessary  grounds,  and  for  the 
‘  gornl  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,’  and  that,  by  God’s 
bU^ssing,  ‘  it  would  assist  his  Highness  therein.’  The  news  of 
Stayner’s  good  success,  coming  in  the  afternoon,  appeared  as 
the  mark  of  God’s  blessing,  and  convinced  even  the  doubters 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  war.  iiut  it  was  a  very  .serious 
question,  how  the  cost  of  it  was  to  be  defrayed.  Tin*  expimsi; 
was  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  per  annum,  and  it  did  not 
appear  how  this  was  to  be  met.  J’arliament  was  unwilling  to 
v»»te  new  taxes,  and  hoped  that  the  value  of  the  cajdure  might 
solve  the  problem,  which,  indeed,  the  reported  live  million  pieces 
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of  eight  *  would  go  far  to  do.  Thurloe,  in  fact,  wrote  that  it 
was  more  than  had  been  reported,  and  was  really  near  a  million 
sterling.  But  when  it  was  officially  examined,  it  had  .shrunk 
enormously.  If  the  estimated  value  was  anything  like  correct, 
something  like  three-quarters  of  it  had  been  plundered  or 
embezzled  ;  perhaps,  as  was  said,  by  the  officers  and  seamen, 
perhaps  by  the  government  appraisers.  The  truth  was  never 
known  ;  the  value  in  the  first  instance  and  the  extent  of  the 
defalcation  may  have  been  exaggerated ;  but  the  certain  fact 
remained,  ‘  that  the  cost  of  the  war  could  not  be  defrayed  from 
‘  this  source.’  Finally — but  not  before  the  middle  of  March — so 
intent  was  the  House  on  the  great  domestic  problem,  the  charge 
was  laid  mostly  on  the  customs.  ‘  It  was  supposed  that  the 
‘  customs  and  excise  would  supply  900,000f.  .  .  .  and  the 
*  Exchequer  200,000/.  By  an  express  provision,  no  part  of  it 
‘  was  to  be  raised  by  a  land  tax.’ 

To  follow  out  the  movements  of  the  fleet  in  detail  is  here 
unnecessary,  though  Ur.  Firth  has  done  it  in  a  manner  at  once 
clear  and  interesting.  The  main  object  still  was  to  stop  the 
Spanish  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  Central  Anverica ;  and, 
above  all,  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  a  plate  fleet.  For  that,  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz  must  be  maintained,  and  the  fleet  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  effort  the  Spaniards  might  make  against 
it,  either  by  force  or  otherwise.  There  was,  too,  continual 
apprehension  that  the  Dutch  might  interfere,  in  order  to  carry 
on  trade  in  their  own  name  ;  or  as  engaged  either  to  import  the 
treasure  in  Dutch  bottoms,  or  to  protect  the  Spanish  plate  fleet 
with  Dutch  mcn-of-war.  Iluyter,  it  was  said,  had  sailed  with 
a  strong  squadron,  a  numerous  convoy  and  instructions  not  to 
permit  the  English  claim  to  .search  his  ships.  He  might  have  to 
be  fought.  The.se  were  the  external  difficulties,  against  which 
Blake  and  the  officers  under  him  had  to  guard ;  internally  the 
diflicultics  were  still  greater.  The  ships  were  foul,  many  of  them 
in  bad  condition  ;  provi.sions  were  short,  beverage  wine  was  not 
to  be  had,  and  the  men  were  sickly.  Blake  himself  was  in  a  very 
weak  state  of  health.  Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
service  was  unflinchingly  performed  ;  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  vocabulary,  Blake’s  letter  written  in  Lagos  Bay  on  February  9, 
1057,  might  have  been  written  by  Nelson  off  Toulon  in  1804. 

‘  There  is  a  great  want  of  men,  which  cannot  (msibly  be  recruited 
liere,  and  no  provisions  for  sick  and  wounded,  with  many  other 

*  Professor  Firth  reckons  this  at  000,000/.,  counting  the  Mexican 
dollar  at  2*-.  Od.  The  more  ordinarily  received  value  of  4<f.  2(/. 
would  give  the  amount  as  upwards  of  a  million  sterling. 
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discoura{?einents.  But  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  towards  us  and 
never  to  be  forgotten  is  far  greater  than  all  the  discouragements  of 
men.  Notwithstanding  the  great  tempests  of  wind  that  we  have 
encountered,  without  the  Straits  and  within,  we  are  all  together 
and  behold  one  another’s  face  with  comfort.  The  “  George  ”  and 
the  “  Unicorn  ”  with  the  storeships  are  come  to  us  in  a  seasonable 
time.  And  God  has  vouchsafed  such  weather  that  we  have  got 
out  all  very  near.  .  .  .  The  indisposition  of  my  body  permits  me 
not  to  be  more  tedious.’ 

At  la.st  came  the  news  for  which  they  had  waited  so  long.  An 
Engli.sh  merchant  ship,  on  her  way  from  Barbados  to  Genoa, 
had  seen  the  plate  fleet  steering  for  the  Canaries.  What  hap¬ 
pened  there  is  told  in  every  child’s  histor)'^  book  ;  but  except  the 
absurd  and  untrue  dictum  of  Clarendon — of  whom  Granville  Penn 
happily  said,  that  he  knew  no  more  of  seamanship  than  the 
average  boatswain  does  of  C^hancery  law — little  is  known  of  the 
action  itself.  And  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Dr.  Firth 
in  his  interesting  details.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  Blake,  not 
having  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  Spaniards  at  sea,  found 
them  (April  20)  at  Santa  Cruz  off  Teneriffe,  where  they  had 
placed  the  treasure — said  to  be  upwai’ds  of  ten  millions  of  pieces 
of  eight — in  safety  on  shore  up  country.  That  could  not  be 
got  at ;  but  the  ships  could ;  and  lying  parallel  to  the  shore,  they 
masked  the  batteries,  which  were  thus  harmless  to  an  enemy 
on  the  off  side.  Till  the  Spanish  ships  were  all  sunk,  or  taken 
and  fired,  the  English  sustained  little  damage.  Then  the 
batteries  had  their  chance,  if  they  could  have  availed  themselves 
‘  of  it.  But  their  gunnery  was  very  bad,  and  ‘  the  whole  fleet 
‘  had  lost  but  fifty  men  killed  and  about  120  wounded.’  The 
‘  Speaker,’  Stayner’s  ship,  was  the  only  one  that  received  serious 
damage.  She  was  dismasted,  but  was  warped  out  and  lay  with 
the  other  ships  within  random  shot  of  the  forts,  till,  after  sunset, 
the  land  breeze  came  to  their  assistance,  and  blew  them  out  of 
the  bay.  They  lay  outside  for  two  days  repairing  damage  as 
they  best  coiUd,  and  then — but  not  till  then — the  prevailing 
north-east  wind  ceased,  and  a  rare  wind  from  the  south-west 
blew  long  enough  to  take  them  again  off  Cadiz.  Parliament, 
which  the  news  reached  on  May  28,  received  it  with  joy  and 
surprise.  A  public  thanksgiving  was  ordered,  and  honours 
and  rewards  were  showered  on  Blake  and  his  subordinates. 
Stayner  was  knighted.  ‘  A  success  so  sudden  and  overwhelming 
‘  was  more  than  they  had  dreamed  of  or  hoped  for.’  It  was  of  a 
very  far-reaching  effect. 

‘  To  Spain  the  consequences  were  not  to  be  measured  by  its  losses 
in  men  and  money.  Its  existence  as  a  great  power  depended  on  its 
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free  intcrcouiso  with  its  Aincricau  colouies,  on  its  monopoly  of 
colonial  trade,  on  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  j^old  and  silver  from  the 
colonics  to  the  mother-country.  The  colonics,  on  the  other  hand, 
depended  entirely  upon  Spain  for  their  supply  of  the  simplest 
necessaries  and  for  all  the  manufactured  goods  which  they  consumed. 
Therefore  the  blow  which  Blake  struck  was  felt  at  once  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Throughout  Spanish  America  there  was  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  things  which  came  from  Europe.  .  .  . 
“  Unless,”  it  was  said,  “  they  have  a  speedy  supply,  they  will  be 
constrained  to  trade  with  any  nation  that  will  bring  them  the 
necessaries  that  they  want.”  ’ 

They  would  be  obliged,  in  fact,  to  break  down  their  own  mono¬ 
poly,  and  invite  the  Dutch  to  a  share  of  the  trade  which  they 
had  so  carefully  preserved.  Above  all,  the  non-arrival  of  the 
expected  treasure  disorganised  the  finances  of  Spain,  and  fatally 
hampered  all  the  military  operations  of  the  government.  In 
Portugal,  which  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  conquer,  their  army 
melted  away ;  many  of  the  soldiers  died  for  want  of  food ;  others, 
getting  neither  food  nor  pay,  deserted.  In  Flanders  things 
were  nearly  as  bad. 

‘  During  the  campaigns  of  IG57  and  1658,  their  army  was  notably 
inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  French.  Spain,  moreov’er,  was 
unable  to  fulfil  its  promises  to  Charles  II,  cither  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  his  troops  or  to  the  provision  of  men  and  money  for  his 
expedition  to  England.’ 

On  the  coast  of  Spain  the  work  was  practically  finished.  The 
Spaniards  would  not  venture  other  ships  or  further  treasure,  and 
Blake  was  ordered  to  return  to  England  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  fleet,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  contiiuie  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz,  and  to  quell  the  piratical  energy  of  the  Africans.  Blake, 
who  had  long  been  keeping  up  against  wretched  health,  could 
do  so  no  longer.  His  work  was  ended  ;  it  was  his  time  for  rest. 
He  died  under  the  flag,  on  board  the  ‘  George  ’  as  she  entered 
Plymouth  Sound  on  the  morning  of  August  7.  His  body 
was  embalmed,  lay  in  state  for  some  days  at  Greenwich  (pre¬ 
sumably  in  Queen’s  House),  w'as  taken  by  water,  in  a  stately 
procession  of  barges,  to  Westminster  and  there  buried  in  the 
Abbey — to  be,  after  the  Restoration,  ignominiously  chucked 
out,  and  ‘  flung  into  a  pit  somewhere  in  the  green  on  the  north 
‘  side  of  the  Abbev,  between  the  north  transept  and  the  west 
‘  end.’ 

Meantime,  and  to  carry  on  hostilities  at  home  as  well  as  afloat, 
Oliver  had  signed  a  treaty  (March  13,  1657)  with  Mazarin,  who 
sorely  wanted  England’s  assistance  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 
the  fortune  of  war  had  been  turning  to  his  disadvantage.  Oliver 
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thus  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  auxiliary,  who  atipulated  for 
very  full  remuneration  for  hia  services.  Dunkirk  was  demanded 
for  assistance  by  ships  on  the  coast ;  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
assistance  also  on  land  must  be  higher.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  Dravelines,  Mardyke,  and  Dunkirk  were  all  to  be  taken, 
and  that  these  last  two  should  be  at  once  handed  over  to  the 
English,  as  a  return  for  the  services  of  the  fleet  and  of  a  corps 
of  (UKK)  men  on  shore,  to  be  fed  and  paid  by  France.  These 
(iOtM)  men  were  not,  as  is  often  said,  a  part  of  the  army. 

‘  About  a  (juartcr  of  their  number  consisted  of  soldiers  drafted 
from  the  standing  army  in  England  ;  the  remainder  were  volunteers, 
raised  by  beat  of  dr\im  for  this  special  service,  and  in  many  cases 
must  have  been  raw  recniits  who  had  never  seen  service  before.’ 

Many  others,  though  now  appearing  as  volunteers,  had  bcmi 
soldiers  in  the  (-'ivil  War,  and  resumed  their  old  trade  on  the 
prospect  of  adventure.  So  also  with  the  officers.  Three  of  the 
six  colonels  were,  or  had  been,  in  the  ('romwellian  army ;  two 
of  the  others  had  been  in  the  Dutch  service  ;  the  other  was  a 
soldier  of  fortune.  Of  the  subordinate  officers,  about  half  had 
seen  service  in  the  army  ;  many  of  the  others  were  quite  raw 
to  the  work,  and  none  of  them  knew  the  men.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  troops  so  raised  and  officered  did  not  do  very  wMdl,  but 
that  they  did  not  do  very  badly.  Full  of  fight,  they  were,  as 
was  natural ;  but  they  showed  to  little  advantage  in  the  some¬ 
what  monotonous  work  of  marching  and  countermarching  ; 
unaccustomed  food  rendered  them  sickly  ;  the  smallness  of  the 
French  pay  rendered  them  discontented,  and  the  irrogidarity 
of  it  rendered  them  mutinous.  It  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  English  anny  that  Dr.  Firth  has  given  us,  and  one 
which  has  been  often  misrepresented  in  telling  of  the  much 
better  work  done  afterwards  l)y  a  corps  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Yielding  to  the  insistence  of  Mazarin,  who  was  pressed  by 
Oliver  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  obligations,  Turenne,  in 
command  of  the  army,  laid  siege  to  Mardyke,  which  surrendered 
on  the  fourth  day  (October  11,  1057),  and  was  duly  made  over 
to  the  English.  Ilut  it  was  too  small  to  contain  an  effective 
garrison,  and  Dunkirk  was  only  a  league  distant.  A  sharj) 
attack  from  it  was  happily  repulsed  by  the  efforts  of  the  small 
garrison,  ‘  aided  by  the  fire  of  the  English  ships  in  the  harbour  ’  ; 
but  Turenne,  who  had  hastily  marched  to  its  support,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  easy  to  take,  difficult  to  keep,  and  proposed  that  it 
should  be  abandoned  and  destroyed. 

‘  This  suggestion  caused  the  liveliest  disgust  and  anger  in  the 
minds  of  the  Protector,  Lockhart  (the  English  ambassador),  and 
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the  Enfilwh  leaders.  .  .  .  The  Protector  told  Bordeaux  (the  French 
ambassador  in  London)  that  he  would  hid  his  troops  evacuate 
Mardyke  if  Turenne  ordered  them  to  do  so,  hut  should  consider  the 
alliance  at  an  end  if  it  were  done.’ 

Mardyke  was  accordingly  kept,  and  in  November  Captain 
.S])arlinf',  who  commanded  the  men-of-war  on  the  coast,  ‘  reported 
that  unless  the  ships  could  be  forced  out  of  the  road  before  Mar¬ 
dyke,  and  the  victuals  f»f  the  f'urrison  cut  oil,  20,(K)0  men  wouhl 
‘  find  it  diflicult  to  retake  the  jdace.’  On  the  other  hand, 
Mazarin  had  written  to  Lockhart  that  he  had  sure  intelligence 
that 

‘  the  tSpaniurd  intended  to  send  into  England,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February,  3(K)0  foot  and  1000 
horse  under  Charles  II  or  the  Duke  of  York,  provided  with  artillery 
and  with  arms  sutlicient  to  equip  12,000  men.’ 

It  was  an  empty  threat  as  long  as  Sparling  could  keep  his  station  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  January  the  ships  were  forced  off  the  coast  by 
‘  a  sharp  and  violent  north-east  wind  ’  and  by  ‘  the  continual 
‘  flowing  in  of  the  ice  which  came  from  the  eastward.’  In  their 
absence,  ‘  the  Flemish  ])rivateers  came  out  of  Dunkirk,  Ostend 
‘  was  free  to  serve  as  a  place  of  embarkation,  and  the  Spanish 
‘  forces  began  to  draw  down  to  the  coast  as  if  they  meant  some- 
‘  thing.’  Peo])le  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  .same  stress  of  weather 
that  compels  the  absence  of  the  blockading  .s(juadron,  renders 
it  diflicult,  dangerous,  or  impossible  for  the  blockaded  to  take 
advantage  of  their  absence,  which,  in  this  ca.se,  at  any  rate, 
was  but  of  short  duration.  Before  the  end  of  February  the 
English  .scpiadroti  was  back  on  the  coast  under  the  com 
mand  of  Goodson,  preventing  equally  the  proposed  invasion  of 
England,  or  the  reinforcement  of  the  Spanish  army  from  San 
Sebastian. 

The  importance  of  this  service  was  so  evident  that  Oliver  added 
considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  fleet,  and  in  May  .sent 
Mountagu  to  take  the  command.  Turenne  was  then  drawing 
down  to  the  coast,  and  on  the  14th  he  laid  siege  to  Dunkirk  with 
an  army  of  about  2.'>,(K)()  men,  of  whom  (5000  were  English,  and, 
this  time,  soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  admiration — it  i.s 
said— of  the  French.  The  capture  of  Dunkirk  followed,  within  a 
few  days,  the  Battle  of  the  Dunes,  of  which  Dr.  Firth  gives  a 
singularly  clear  account,  though  mainly  from  the  English  point 
of  view.  To  us  the  interest  of  it  will  always  be  in  the  part  played 
by  the  English  regiments,  to  which  fell  the  storming  of  the  sand¬ 
hill  or  ‘  dune  ’  on  the  Spanish  right,  the  key  of  the  position. 
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Dr.  Firth’s  account  of  this  is  excellent.  It  was  no  mere  rush. 
A  body  of  ‘  firelocks,’  stationed  right  and  left, 

‘  fired  continually  at  [the  Spaniards]  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
Lockhart’s  men  struggled  up  the  sandy  slopes  that  faced  them.  It 
was  “  more  steep,”  said  an  English  officer,  “  than  any  ascent  of  a 
breach  that  I  have  seen.”  “  Our  men,”  says  another,  “  crept  up 
the  hill  on  hands  and  knees,”  Fenwick,  Lockhart’s  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  other  officers  fell  too  ;  but  the 
regiment  gained  the  top,  fired  a  volley,  and  closing  with  the  Spaniards, 
with  levelled  pikes  and  clubbed  muskets,  drove  them  from  the  hill. 
[They  had]  fought  well,  and  left  behind  them,  dead  on  the  hill,  seven 
out  of  their  eleven  captains.’ 

The  French  accounts  do  not  differ  as  to  the  .splendid  conduct 
of  our  men  ;  it  may  even  be  thought  that  they  exaggerate  it,  for 
they  describe  them  as  repulsed  twice  or  thrice,  and  returning 
to  the  assault,  stubborn  as  ever.  What  is  of  more  importance — 
at  least  from  a  tactical  point  of  view — is  their  describing  ‘  the 
‘  fate  of  the  struggle  for  the  great  dune  as  determined  by  a  flank 
‘  attack  of  the  French  cavalry  on  the  Spanish  cavalry  in  the  rear 
‘  of  the  infantry.’  And  this  seems  the  more  probable,  although 
‘  English  accounts  seem  to  place  the  appearance  of  the  French 
‘  cavalry  later.’  The  ‘  great  dune  ’  was  near  the  shore,  which 
formed  the  only  road  between  it  and  the  sea.  It  was  by  it  that 
the  French  cavalry  advanced  ;  and  on  it  there  were  originally 
posted  a  strong  body  of  Spanish  horse,  which  was  afterwards 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  way  clear.  The  question,  asked  then 
and  now,  is.  Why  ?  It  seems  to  be  answered  by  the  contem¬ 
porary  narrative  of  the  Chevalier  de  Clerville,*  who,  speaking 
of  the  ‘  grande  faute  ’  which  the  Spaniards  had  made,  in  leaving 
the  passage  unguarded,  offers  three  reasons  in  explanation  of  it : 
(I)  That  they  thought  the  dune  so  high  and  steep  that  it  was 
more  hkely  to  give  than  to  need  support ;  (2)  that  the  rising  tide 
would  itself  make  the  way  impassable,  which,  incidentally,  any 
peasant  of  the  neighbourhood  could  have  told  them  it  would  not ; 
and  (3)  ‘  que  Ton  avait  apprehende  que  les  vaisseaux  anglais  ne 
‘  vinssent  bordayer  au  long  de  la  rade  opposee  au  champ  de 
‘  bataille,  et  qu’4  coups  de  canon,  ils  n’eussent  cha.sse  la  cavalerie 
‘  qu’on  avait  mis  dessus  I’estran,’  of  which,  he  thinks,  there 
was  little  danger,  as  the  distance  from  which  the  ships  would  have 
to  fire  was  too  great. 

*  M.  de  Clerville  was  then  in  command  of  the  Engineers.  His 
narrative  is  printed  in  full  by  Bourelly  in  ‘  Deux  Campagnes  de 
Turenne.’ 
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The  effect  of  the  bhuider— if  f)lunder  it  was,  and  not  rather  the 
fact  that  the  Spanish  cavalry  was  driven  away  by  the  threat  or 
by  the  actual  fire  of  the  English  ships— was  that  the  French 
passed  along  the  shore  unmolested,  and  so  came  round  to  the  rear 
of  the  dune.  The  movement  was  decisive  ;  but  whether  it  was 
before  or  after  the  English  battalions  had  driven  the  Spaniards 
from  the  top  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  evidence  is  con¬ 
flicting,  but— in  our  opinion — inclines  to  before.  The  English, 
climbing  the  hill  on  their  hands  and  kne(“s,  or  fighting  hand-to- 
hand  with  pike  and  musket- butt,  were  in  no  position  to  take  note 
of  time,  or  sequence,  or  of  what  was  going  on  elsewhere.  With 
the  capture  of  Dunkirk  the  war  was  virtually  ended.  Other 
operations  there  indeed  were  ;  (Jravelines  and  other  places  had 
to  be  reduced  ;  but  the  fall  of  Dunkirk,  added  to  the  destruction 
of  the  galleons  at  Santa  Cruz,  was  really  the  deciding  issue. 
These  were  staggering  blows,  and  the  Spaniards,  not  knowing 
what  worse  might  come,  hastened  to  make  peace.  But  this  was 
not  in  Oliver’s  time  and  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
Dr.  Firth’s  volumes. 

In  France,  where  the  value  of  the  English  co-operation  was  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  where  it  was  believed  that  the  success 
had  been  won  entirely  by  the  French  arms,  there  was  much 
indignation  at  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk  to  the  English  ;  but 
Mazarin,  with  the  whole  story  spread  out  before  him,  knew  better. 
He  knew  that  even  on  shore  the  Spanish  army  had  more  than 
matched  the  French,  without  the  English  supj)ort,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantage  derived  from  English 
a.ssistance  by  sea,  where — irrespective  of  Santa  Cruz — it  had 
prevented  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  of  men,  stores  or  money, 
and  had  largely  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Diuikirk  and 
Gravelines. 

‘  “  Nothing,”  he  has  left  on  record — “  nothing  1  have  achieved 
is  of  any  worth,  but  it  is  Homctliing  to  have  known  how  to  prevent 
the  alliance  between  our  enemies  and  England,  which  was  about  to 
come  into  being,  and  to  have  persuaded  England  to  ally  herself  with 
us  against  them.”  On  the  alliance  with  England  he  set  great 
value.  It  was  capable,  he  told  Cromwell  after  the  victory  of  the 
Dunes,  of  bringing  even  greater  advantages  to  the  two  nations,  by 
constraining  the  Spaniards  to  give  them  a  good  peace  as  the  best 
way  of  preventing  further  losses.’ 

We  have  found  the  purely  English  affairs  of  which  Dr.  Firth 
has  treated  so  interesting,  so  engrossing,  that  we  have  left  our¬ 
selves  but  little  space  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  period,  which, 
however,  is  of  an  interest  second  only  to  that  of  the  other.  With 
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a  clearness  which  has  never  been  excelled,  Dr.  Firth  has  traced 
the  causes,  conditions,  and  consequences  of  the  Northern  War, 
as  between  Sweden  on  the  one  side,  Poland  and  Denmark  on  the 
other,  with  Austria  as  a  doubtful  ally,  and  Brandenburg,  more 
openly  selfish,  watching  for  her  opportunity.  It  might  seem  at 
first  glance  that  here  was  surely  a  quarrel  in  which  England  had 
no  interest,  and  which  the  belligerents  might  be  left  to  settle  in 
their  own  way.  It  was  not  so.  The  maritime  interests  at  stake 
— involving  possession  of  the  port  of  Dantzic  and  the  command 
of  the  Sound — meant  practically  the  freedom  or  obstruction  of 
the  Baltic  trade,  and  about  that  Oliver  was  determined  there 
•should  be  no  doubt.  He  had  no  wish  for  any  overpowering 
success  of  Sweden,  or  of  Poland,  or  of  Denmark,  but  was  re.solved 
that  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  the  balance  should  be  maintained 
and  trade  rights  should  be  respected.  But  these  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  contention — by  war  between  the  belligerents,  by 
diplomacy  between  the  neutrals,  and  the  interests  of  two  of  these 
last — the  Dutch  and  the  English — were  so  important  that  from 
day  to  day  they  might  be  expected  to  become  principals.  All 
this,  added  to  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  England,  that  Sweden 
ought  to  be  supported  because  she  was  Protestant,  and  that 
Poland  was  a  natural  enemy  because  she  was  Catholic — a  senti¬ 
ment  which  Oliver  also  felt,  though  his  strong  political  sense 
discounted  the  value  of  it — is  treated  of  by  Dr.  Firth  in  three 
deeply  interesting  chapters,  in  which,  though  no  finality  is 
reached,  the  end  is  seen  dimly  outlined  :  Poland  to  be  left  in 
possession  of  Dantzic,  Sweden  with  its  natural  boundary  on  the 
south,  and  sharing  equally  with  Denmark  the  control  of  the 
pa.s8age  into  the  Sound. 

Still  more  important  are  the  chapters  which  treat  of  the  state 
of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  ;  this  last  especially  must  be  read  and 
re-read  and  studied  with  care  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  Irish  problem  of  to-day.  Not  that  this 
will  give  him  a  complete  solution  of  it.  Far  from  that ;  but  it 
will  lead  him  towards  a  glimmering  light. 

The  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland  in  peace  was  no  new  one. 
It  had  been  felt  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  of  the  Roses, 
of  the  Tudors,  and  again  under  the  Stuarts  ;  but  it  was  as  if  all 
the  difficulties  of  all  the  ages,  and  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  were  stirred  up  together  to  be  put  before  Henry 
('romwell,  the  Commander-in-C'hief  and  Lord  Deputy.  It  w'as 
not  merely  ‘  to  force  a  recalcitrant  people,’  who  had  been  subdued 
in  a  brutal  and  savage  war,  to  submit  to  a  foreign  rule,  but  as 
governor  of  a  colony  planted  among  these  ‘  recalcitrant  people,’ 
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ho  was  bounrl  to  secure  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
colonists. 

‘  Ills  t.ask  was  fuither  complicated  1)V  tlic  divisions  among  tlio 
colonists  themselves — divisions  l)oth  political  and  religious.  Part 
of  tliem  had  fought  for  the  monarcliy  and  part  for  the  republic  ; 
some  were  Episcopalians,  .some  Presbyterians,  .some  Independents, 
some  Anabapti.sts.  Ilis  mission  in  Ireland  was  to  unite  the  different 
parties  and  sects  among  the  Protestants,  not  merely  to  complete 
the  distribution  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  natives.’ 

These  natives,  if  they  had  been  rationally  dealt  with,  would 
pos.sibly  have  been  the  easiest  managed.  Individually  they  were 
most  lovable ;  and  in  spite  of  repeated  orders  the  soldiers 
habitually  took  Irish  wives.  Their  children  or  grandchildren 
wore  Catholics  and  spoke  no  English.  Their  descendants, 
mostly  found  now  in  Tipperary,  seem  to  mingle  the  stern, 
unflinching  resolution  of  the  Puritan  soldier  with  the  traditional 
vivacity  and  fire  of  the  Celt.  But  then,  and  before  and  since, 
the  governing  power  went  wrong  in  determining  to  enforce  on 
them  an  alien  religion.  ‘  M'he  Irish  clung  to  their  creed  as  the 
‘  last  relic  of  their  national  independence  ’  ;  and  though  they 
might  have  yielded  in  time  to  gentle  and  Christian  persuasion, 
they,  with  the  stubbornne.ss  of  martyrs  and  the  sentiment  of 
nationality,  refused  to  be  converted  by  a  tyranny  that  had 
nothing  (’hristian  about  it  but  the  name. 

The  government  of  Henry  Cromwell  was  humane,  according 
to  its  lights,  and  honestly  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the  state 
of  the  country,  to  quiet  dissensions,  to  promote  sobriety  and 
industry,  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  religion — but  all 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  colonists.  The  native  Irish 
were  as  wild  beasts  to  be  herded  into  a  corner  ;  and,  as  the 
ghosts  of  the  Red  Indians  of  America,  or  of  the  black  fellows  of 
Tasmania  and  Australia  could  tell,  when  the  Englishman  gives 
his  mind  to  brutality  he  can  be  very  brutal  indeed.  Added  to 
this,  the  financial  difficulty,  which,  indeed,  principally  affected  the 
colonists,  but  gave  even  them  a  sen.se  of  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  which,  as  they  intermarried  with  the  natives,  they  conveyed 
to  their  descendants,  and  so  it  remains.  Dr.  Firth  goes  at  some 
length  into  the  arithmetic  of  the  question,  which  we  must  here 
pa.ss  by,  referring  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  do  so  to 
his  calculations  ;  but  the  result  may  be  shortly  stated  thus  : 
England  deemed  it  necessary  that  an  army  and  a  civil  e.stabli.sh- 
ment  should  be  maintained  in  Ireland  ;  the  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  establishment  were  fixed  in  England  ;  the  soldiers  and  the 
civil  servants  had  to  be  paid,  and  England  refused  to  contribute 
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more  than  a  small  part  of  the  sums  necessary  ;  the  rest  was  to  be 
raised  by  the  colonists.  It  was  the  English  colonial  policy  which 
was  at  fault — the  policy  of  attempting  the  administration  and 
taxation  of  the  colonists  by  men  at  a  distance,  who  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  local  conditions. 

‘  The  financial  difficulty  ’  (says  Dr.  Firth)  ‘  was  not  the  result  of 
maladministration  in  Ireland,  but  of  the  deliberate  policy  of  the 
English  Government.  A  policy  of  confiscation  and  intolerance  had 
caused  an  excessiv'c  military  expenditure  ;  and  this  was  inevitably 
increased  when  the  details  of  that  military  expenditure  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  English  Council  in  the  interests  of  the  English  army, 
rather  than  by  the  Irish  Council  in  the  interests  of  the  English  colony 
in  Ireland.' 

A  persistence  in  the  same  methods,  the  same  general  policy, 
led  one  hundred  years  later  to  discontent,  trouble,  revolt  and 
loss  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  after  which  our  House  of 
Commons  began  to  realise  that  it  did  not  know  everything  about 
colonial  government,  though  even  }^et  it  is  far  from  having 
attained  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

The  want  of  money,  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  em¬ 
barrassment  in  Ireland,  was  felt  also  in  England,  though  not  in 
the  same  way  nor  to  the  same  extent.  Still  it  was  very  great, 
and  grew  greater  every  month. 

‘  In  January,  1658,  the  pay  of  the  .soldiers  was  so  many  months  in 
arrear  that  the  Protector  admitted  there  was  “  fear  of  being  neces¬ 
sitated  to  take  free  quarter  upon  the  people  ”  ;  while  supplies  for 
the  navy  were  so  short  that  mcn-of-war  had  to  be  kept  at  sea 
because  there  w.as  no  money  to  pay  the  sailors  when  they  came  in. 

.  .  .  “  The  great  want  is  money,  which  puts  us  to  the  wall  in  all 
our  business,”  wrote  Thurloe  on  March  16.  In  April  things  were  no 
better.  “  The  clamours  which  we  have,  both  from  sea  and  land, 
are  such  that  they  can  scarce  be  borne.”  In  July  the  credit  of  the 
Government  was  completely  exhausted.  “  We  are  at  that  pass  for 
money  that  we  are  forced  to  go  a-begging  to  particular  aldermen  of 
London  for  five  or  six  thousand  to  send  to  Dunkirk,  and  I  fear  we 
shall  be  denied.”  ’ 

These  extracts  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  thus  the  domestic  interest  of  this  period  is  mainly 
financial ;  but  the  details  of  a  Budget  would  make  dry  reading 
and  cannot  be  summarised. 

‘  The  initial  debt  with  which  the  Protectorate  had  begun  its 
career  had  been  regidarly  swollen  by  annual  increments  till  it  had 
become  an  imminent  and  pressing  danger  of  the  State.  All  that 
could  be  done  to  lessen  the  expenditure  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
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ships  at  sea,  and  to  diminish  to  a  limited  extent  the  number  of  the 
army.  But  without  money  to  pay  off  the  seamen  and  the  dis¬ 
banded  soldiers  this  course  was  practically  impossible,  and  money 
in  any  sufficient  quantity  could  only  be  obtained  in  one  way.’ 

This  was  to  appeal  to  Farliament ;  but  at  the  time  there  was  no 
Parliament.  The  second  Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  in  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  coup  ff  Hat,  to  prevent  the  presentation 
to  it  of  a  revolutionary  petition  ‘  praying,  in  general  terms,  for 
‘  the  restoration  of  the  Republic.’ 

‘  This  meant  the  restoration  of  the  Long  Parliament,  or  some 
new  Parliament  invested  with  the  same  absolute  authority,  neither 
restricted  by  the  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber  with  a  share  in 
legislation,  nor  by  the  existence  of  a  Protector  with  a  veto  on  the 
laws  it  passed.  It  meant  a  Parliament  unlimited  by  any  written 
Constitution,  whether  such  a  one  as  the  Instrument  of  Government 
had  been,  or  such  as  the  Petition  and  Advice  was.  In  short,  it 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  existing  Government.’ 

The  petition  was  not  presented,  for  there  was  no  Parliament 
to  receive  it ;  but  now  there  was  also  no  Parliament  to  vote  the 
money,  and  the  Ministry  were  at  their  wits’  ends.  A  Parhament 
must  be  called,  but  it  seemed  useless  to  call  one  under  existing 
conditions.  Almost  every  day  it  became  more  clear  that  the 
relations  between  the  army  and  the  Parliament  must  be 
remodelled ;  and  above  all  that  Oliver  must  accept  the  crown. 
His  objections,  too,  seemed  to  have  been  overcome.  The 
present  embarrassment  threw  any  future  difficulties  into  the 
shade. 

‘  The  only  doubt  was  whether  he  would  assume  it  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  met,  which  it  was  thought  by  some  would  facilitate  his  dealings 
with  that  body,  or  whether  he  would  wait  till  Parliament  renewed 
the  offer.  .  .  .  Foreign  ambassadors  reported  the  coming  event  to 
their  courts.  “  It  is  certain,”  wrote  Bordeaux,  “  that  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  royalty  is  determined  on.  A  lar^e  part  of  the 
officers  have  already  supported  it,  recognising  that  it  is  the  only  way 
to  assure  the  peace  of  the  nation  and  to  extract  money  from  it.” 
...  In  May  there  was  great  talk  in  London  of  the  preparations 
being  made  for  the  coronation.’ 

Everything  pointed  to  the  same  end.  And  then,  just  as  things 
seemed  arranging  themselves  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
the  blow  fell,  and  they  arranged  themselves  quite  otherwise.  For 
years,  Oliver’s  health  had  been  very  precarious  ;  dysentery  or 
fever  and  ague  had  racked  him  over  and  over  again  ;  and  in 
1658,  worry,  anxiety  and  incessant  work  had  severely  strained 
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his  exhausted  constitution.  In  February  died  Robert  Rich,  the 
husband  of  his  daughter  Frances.  In  July  his  grandson,  Oliver 
Claypole,  died  also ;  and  the  boy’s  mother,  Mrs.  Claypole, 
Oliver’s  favourite  daughter,  died  on  August  G.  Against  public 
anxiety  and  private  grief  his  debilitated  body  could  no  longer 
endure.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  general  break-ui). 
We  are  told  of  fever,  gout,  of  ‘  other  distempers,’  and  what  the 
French  ambassador  describes  as  ‘  une  colique  pierreuse.’  Any 
one  of  them  would  have  probably  been  sufficient  for  deciding 
the  destiny  of  the  country.  The  accumulation  was  more  than 
sufficient.  Oliver  died  on  September  3,  naming — but  in  an 
unsatisfactory  w'ay,  without  any  formalities — his  eldest  son  as  his 
successor.  The  great  Protector  was  dead,  and  with  his  death 
Dr.  Firth  brings  his  volumes  to  a  close.  They  do  not  reach  the 
actual  end  of  the  Protectorate,  the  story  of  which  belongs  to  the 
re-establishment  and  failure  of  the  Republic  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Monarchy,  all  of  which  we  may  hope  Professor  Firth  will 
in  due  time  lay  before  us. 
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Art.  X.— the  NEW  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords 
at  midnight  on  November  30,  1000,  marks  a  very  definite 
point  in  English  political  history.  Five  months  have  elapsed,  a 
General  Election  has  taken  place,  a  new  Parliament  has  assembled 
at  Westminster,  yet  almost  before  the  debate  on  the  address  to 
the  King’s  Speech  was  concluded  men  were  talking,  as  they  have 
been  doing  ever  since,  of  a  new  appeal  to  the  electorate  !  Taxes 
voted  by  huge  majorities  in  the  late  House  of  Commons  have  not 
been  voted  in  this  one,  and  in  large  part  are  not  being  collected, 
whilst  the  new  House  votes  vast  increases  of  the  Estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year,  without  any  indication  being  given  as  to  how 
the  necessary  revenue  is  to  be  provided.  The  non-reduction  of 
the  National  Debt  and  the  borrowing  of  sufficient  to  pay  current 
expenses  are  the  immediate  measures  to  which  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons  have  recourse  in  anticipation  of  a 
time  when  some  one  in  some  way  or  other  will  restore  order  to 
our  financial  system.  The  present  spectacle  is  not  one  which 
‘  tends  to  edification  ’ ! 

By  their  division  the  Peers  had,  of  course,  for  the  time  being 
killed  the  Budget.  But  they  had  in  fact  done  much  more  than 
that,  for  their  action  was  bound  to  bring  forward  for  practical 
solution  questions  of  the  deepest  constitutional  importance 
to  the  nation.  Till  these  questions  are  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
there  will  be  little  political  rest  for  England.  Practical  reform, 
itmch  needed  in  various  directions,  will  have  to  be  postponed, 
whilst  men  give  themselves  to  the  unaccustomed  work,  not  so 
much  of  repairing,  as  of  reconstructing  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Legislature. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  measure,  after  prolonged  discussion 
and  very  considerable  amendment  in  the  House  of  Goramons, 
at  last  reached  the  House  of  Lords  the  Peers  had  before  them 
two  courses.  They  might  pass  it  with  a  strong  protest,  or  they 
might  reject  it  altogether.  They  may  well  have  felt,  and 
undoubtedly  many  of  them  did  feel,  that  since  the  Budget  only 
dealt  with  the  proposed  taxation  to  be  raised  within  the  year 
ending  on  A|»iil  1,  and  Christmas  was  then  only  a  few  weeks 
distant,  no  very  revolutionary  consequence  could  actually 
result  from  its  passing.  Further  taxation  would,  of  course,  be 
regvdated  not  l)y  this  Budget  and  this  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  but  by  the  Budgets  and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
of  future  years.  Moreover,  at  the  time  it  was  the  common 
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belief  that  in  any  case  the  Parliament  would  not  last  much  longer, 
and  that  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1910  Mr.  Asquith  would 
dissolve.  The  Conservatives  expressed  great  confidence  that  in 
a  new  House  of  Commons  they  would  be  in  a  majority,  a  result 
to  which  it  was  thought  the  irritation  caused  by  the  operation 
of  the  Budget  would  not  a  little  conduce.  The  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party  were  pledged  to  the  removal  of  the  greater 
inequahties  and  injustices  of  the  Lloyd  George  scheme,  and 
there  was  therefore  an  excellent  prospect  that  in  proper  con¬ 
stitutional  ffishion  the  Budget  would  shortly  be  revised  by  the 
only  competent  authority,  without  its  having  been  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  extra-constitutional  powers  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Hence,  many  of  the  more  level-headed  and  experienced 
of  the  Peers  would  undoubtedly  have  preferred  to  pass  the 
Budget  to  adopting  the  violent  and  unprecedented  expedient 
of  refusing  to  the  Crown  the  supplies  of  the  year. 

As  a  party  move  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  may  for 
the  moment  have  been  attended  with  success.  Whether  the 
step  was  wise  or  unwise  in  the  greater  interests  of  the  nation 
will  not  for  some  time  become  clear.  Neither  party  caucxises 
nor  party  newspapers  can  be  expected  to  take  long  views,  and 
there  really  seem  to  have  been  many  simple  people  who  supposed 
that  nothing  out  of  the  common  had  taken  place,  that  a  new 
Budget,  framed  so  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Peers,  would 
be  introduced  and  passed,  and  that  then  everything  would  go 
on  as  before.  Already  these  pleasant  anticipations  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  shock  in  the  discovery  that  nothing  has  been  settled, 
that  something  hke  temporary  financial  chaos  has  been  reached, 
and  that  the  prospect  of  stable  government  seems  more  remote 
than  ever.  In  the  remarkable  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  November,  upon  which  we  commented  last  January,  a  good 
many  individual  Peers  evidently  saw  clearly  the  danger  of  the 
course  upon  which  the  majority  were  bent.  The  powerful 
speeches  of  Lord  Balfour,  of  Lord  James,  and  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  were  followed  by  the  abstention  from  the  division  of 
men  hke  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  Lord  Cromer  and 
others,  whose  disapproval  of  the  Budget  did  not  blind  them  to 
all  the  consequences  that  would  flow  from  its  summary  rejection. 

Even  now  there  arc  many  who  do  not  recognise  that  the 
claim  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  accept  or  refuse  at  their  own 
discretion  the  grants  of  supply  made  by  the  Commons,  to  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Sovereign,  is  in  fact  a  claim  to  govern. 
Students  of  foreign,  of  American  and  of  Colonial  Constitutions 
find  provisions  under  which  some,  occasionally  much,  financial 
authority  is  vested  in  the  ‘  Senate.’  nd  forthwith,  without 
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apparently  being  the  least  aware  of  the  utterly  different 
conditions  under  which  our  Constitution  works,  they  are 
ready  to  concede  to  the  House  of  Lords  even  more  financial 
authority  than  in  the  last  few  months  it  has  claimed  !  In 
America  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  is  independent  of, 
because  it  does  not  derive  its  pow’er  from.  Congress.  The  chief 
motive  power  that  has  of  late  impelled  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords  with  us  is  its  desire  to  rid  the  country  of  an  Executive 
Government  to  which  it  is  politically  opposed. 

How  is  a  Liberal  ('hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  secure  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  a  permanently  Conservative  House 
of  Lords  for  his  Budget  ?  A  Budget  is  an  annual  necessity. 
The  imposition  of  taxes,  the  raising  of  additional  revenue,  is 
generally  a  thankless  and  unpopular  duty.  That  the  people 
at  large  will  benefit  by  the  taxation  of  the  rich  is  difficult  to 
establish.  That  Tariff  Reformers  can  produce  general  pros¬ 
perity  by  the  imposition  of  import  duties  is  hardly  less  of  a 
delusion.  Taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  are  in  themselves 
an  evil,  and  make  against  general  prosperity  ;  but  it  is  by 
taxes  that  revenue  must  be  obtained.  When  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  tells  us  that  he  is  the  friend  of  the  poor  man 
because  he  is  heavily  taxing  the  rich  one,  or  when  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  would  have  us  believe  that  he  will  cure  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  make  every  trade  and  business  spin  by  recurring  to  the 
exploded  doctrines  of  Protection,  we  remain  equally  sceptical 
and  unmoved.  The  only  justification  for  taxation  in  such  a 
country  as  ours  is  the  necessity  of  revenue  ;  and  how  that  can 
be  raised  with  least  disturbance  of  private  interests,  and  least 
injury  to  business,  is  the  question  our  statesmen  have  to  solve. 
A  Budget  which  makes  a  heavy  drain  on  the  pockets  of  the  public 
will  generally  be  unpopular.  A  Ministerial  majority  often 
dwindles  largely  as  such  a  measure  struggles  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  chance  will  it  have  in  the  future  against  a  party 
majority  of  Peers  in  the  other  House,  honestly  convinced  above  all 
things  that  the  greatest  service  they  can  render  to  the  State  is  to 
destroy  a  Liberal  Ministry,  which  they  can  do  at  once  by  refusing 
the  supplies  ?  Up  to  six  months  ago,  it  can  be  asserted,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  every  constitutional  authority — 
statesman  or  writer — would  have  deemed  the  rejection  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  annual  supplies  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  proceeding  outside  the  practice  of  the  Constitution. 
This,  however,  has  been  done,  and  now  it  is  asserted  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has,  and  ought  both  to  have  and  to  exercise,  the 
authority  hitherto  denied  to  it.  We  do  not  ourselves  share  the 
opinion  that  it  is  mere  ‘  political  pedantry  ’  to  treat  with  respec.t 
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the  constitutional  views  of  a  long  line  of  British  statesmen. 
But  what  impresses  us  at  the  present  time  far  more  than 
authority,  even  the  highest,  is  the  difficulty,  nay  the  impossi¬ 
bility,  of  working  our  old  system  under  the  new  conditions. 
Measures  might  easily  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  House  of  Lords 
against  ‘  tacking,’  but  the  claim  now  made  on  behalf  of  the  Peers 
goes  far  beyond  the  assertion  of  their  old  and  entirely  reasonable 
objection  to  the  addition  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  non- 
financial  and  foreign  matter  to  finance  Bills  with  a  view  to 
ousting  the  Lords  from  their  lawful  and  constitutional  juris¬ 
diction  over  ordinary  non-financial  measures. 

To  men  practically  conversant  with  our  parliamentary  system 
the  possession  of  office  and  power  by  a  Ministry  which  do(  s  not 
control  the  finances  is  hardly  thinkable.  Mi-.  Asquitti  last 
December,  after  the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  every 
right  to  resign.  The  Opposition  had  refused  to  his  Ministry  the 
supphes  granted  by  the  Commons.  It  then  became  the  duty 
of  those  responsible  for  that  refusal  themselves  to  provide  the 
means  for  ‘  carrying  on  the  King’s  Government.’  The  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  would  have  made  clear  to  the  country 
the  real  issue  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  raised — viz.,  who  is 
to  govern.  Mr.  Asquith,  however,  elected  to  go  on  in  the 
expectation  that  in  a  few  weeks  a  General  Election  would  restore 
to  him  the  financial  authority  of  which  he  was  temporarily 
deprived.  The  Budget  rejected  by  the  Peei-s  on  November  30 
would  be  introduced  at  the  earhest  possible  moment  into  the 
new  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords  had  expressed 
its  willingness  to  accept  it  at  the  hands  of  a  House  of  Commons 
fresh  from  the  constituencies,  and  thus  at  first  sight  it  appeared 
that  the  financial  authority  of  the  Ministry,  temporarily 
suspended,  was  to  be  at  once  restored  to  it. 

This,  how'ever,  was  not  to  be,  for  in  the  new  House  of  C-’ommons 
the  Prime  Minister  is  not  supported  by  an  efficient  majority, 
unless,  besides  his  own  following,  he  can  count  upon  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  two  groups  of  members  who  owe  him  no  allegiance — 
the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  and  the  Labour  party.  The  result 
of  the  General  Election  had  been  to  wipe  out  the  large  majority 
which  orthodox  Liberals  possessed  in  the  last  Parhament  over 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Balfour.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  true, 
the  Labour  members  might  be  trusted  to  vote  with  the  Liberals. 
Of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  however,  it  is  notorious  that  many 
disliked  the  Budget.  Negotiations  took  place  with  the  result 
that  the  Budget,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  General  Election, 
has  not,  so  far,  made  its  reappearance,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  within  the  last  fortnight  of  the  financial  year  has  had  to 
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explain  that  the  votes  in  supply,  and  the  power  given  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  borrowing  against  them,  enable  him  for  the  time  being 
to  pay  his  way ;  and  that  though  it  is  highly  desirable,  as  soon 
as  is  convenient,  to  place  on  the  Statute  Book  the  Finance  Bill 
for  1909-10  there  is  no  actual  compulsion  in  the  circumstances 
to  require  the  passing  the  Budget  at  all !  * 

The  difficulties  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  position  have  been  great, 
and  we  certainly  do  not  blame  him  or  the  Ministry  for  refusing 
to  take  the  advice  of  their  opponents  to  proceed  with  the  Budget 
not  as  a  whole,  but  bit  by  bit.  This  would  be  to  recur  to  the 
practice  abolished  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1860,  and  to  put  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  power  of  controlling  the 
finances,  which  up  to  the  date  of  the  present  controversy  no 
party  in  the  State  ever  dreamed  of  restoring  to  them.  Where 
the  action  of  the  Ministry  is  much  more  open  to  criticism  is  in 
their  determination  to  postpone  the  Budget  in  deference  to  the 
wishes,  possibly  the  threats,  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  If  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  Budget  on  its  merits,  the  present 
Ministry  ought  not  to  remain  in  office  ;  and  it  should  be  left  to 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  bring  forward  a 
budget  of  their  own,  or  rather  two  budgets  of  their  own — that  for 
1909-10,  and  that  for  1910-11.  A  Government’s  first  duty  is  to 
govern,  and  though  it  may  be  possible,  as  Mr.  Asquith  says,  for  a 
Ministry  to  make  shift  for  a  time  without  a  Budget  by  means  of 
borrowing  in  order  to  pay  current  expenses,  it  is  surely  essential 
to  the  reputable  carrying  on  of  the  national  business  that  expen¬ 
diture  should  be  balanced  by  revenue  raised  on  principles  laid 
down  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  approved  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  Mr.  Asquith  in  December  elected,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  not  to  resign,  but  to  dissolve  on  the  Budget.  That  step 
having  been  taken,  the  second  step  should  have  been  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  ascertain  whether  the  Budget  had 
or  had  not  the  support  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  If  not, 
it  would  be  far  better  that  Ministers  should  have  at  once  resigned 
rather  than  that  they  should  remain  in  office  without  the 
authority  and  the  responsibilities  which  ought  to  belong  to  a 
Government.  The  policy  of  Mini.sterialists  is  accounted  for  by 
their  desire  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
financial  control,  recently  claimed  by  that  House,  raises,  as  we 
have  said,  a  question  of  urgent  importance,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  finally  settled  the  better.  As  for  the  reconstitution  of  a 
Second  Chamber  on  a  new  basis,  or  the  general  recasting  of  its 

*  Mr.  Asquith  at  Oxford.  Times,  March  19,  1910, 
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powers  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Legislature,  the  whole 
subject  deserves  a  great  deal  more  consideration  than  it  has 
yet  received,  and  it  is  very  undesirable  in  the  public  interest, 
however  it  may  suit  the  exigencies  of  party,  that  it  should  be 
‘  rushed.’  There  is  no  sufficient  justification  that  we  can  see 
for  the  Government’s  postponing  the  regularisation — indeed 
the  rescue  from  chaos — of  the  national  finances,  in  order  not 
merely  to  settle  the  question  of  financial  control,  but  in  order 
at  once  to  embark  on  a  great  constitutional  struggle  as  to 
the  composition  and  general  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber. 

What  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  late  General  Election  ? 
Some  explain  it  one  way,  some  another  ;  each  in  accordance 
with  his  own  wishes.  And  as  in  these  days  so  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  what  is  called  a  ‘  national  mandate,’  before  which 
Lords  and  Commons  are  alike  expected  to  bow,  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  commands  laid  upon  Parliament  by  the  electorate 
cannot  but  produce  dire  confusion.  Mr.  Asquith  at  Oxford  says 
that  ‘  the  absolute  veto,’  as  he  calls  it,  ‘  of  the  Lords  upon 
‘  legislation  must  go.’  That  was  ‘  the  issue  that  was  submitted 
‘  to  the  electorate.’  Now  is  that  the  truth,  or  the  whole  truth,  or 
indeed  anything  like  the  truth  ?  Surely  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  Budget,  the  question  of  Protection  versus  Free  Trade, 
the  Navy  scare,  were  of  far  greater  interest  to  the  electors  than 
the  Campbell-Bannerman  or  Asquith  resolution  about  the  so- 
called  ‘  veto.’  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  if  the  speeches  of 
candidates,  election  posters  and  literature,  and  articles  in  news¬ 
papers  are  evidence  of  general  feeling.  There  is,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  no  connexion  whatever  between  belief  in  Free  Trade 
and  a  desire  to  establish  a  single  chamber  Parliament  for  purposes 
of  general  legislation.  It  is,  in  truth,  impossible  to  claim  a  final 
national  verdict  for  any  single  one  of  the  half-dozen  important 
issues  upon  which,  in  January  last,  the  electorate  voted. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  is  being  said  about  the  ‘  hereditary 
‘  }»rinciple  ’  as  the  basis  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  talk  about  ‘  mandates,’  we  sometimes  wonder  what 
has  happened  to  the  ‘  representative  principle  ’ — the  supposed 
basis  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  nation  has  just  elected, 
after  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  070  gentlemen  to  represent  it  at 
Westminster.  They  are,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  fully 
capable  of  performing  that  high  and  all-important  function. 
A  general  election  is  neither  a  ‘  plebiscite  ’  nor  a  ‘  referendum  ’ — 
pieces  of  a  constitutional  machinery  entirely  foreign  and  opposed 
to  English  ways  and  habits  of  thought.  It  is  the  choice  by  the 
constituencies  of  responsible  and  self-respecting  members  of 
Parliament  to  do  the  political  work  of  the  nation,  If  we  are 
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to  talk  of  ‘  mandates  ’  at  all  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  there 
is  a  general,  if  an  implied,  mandate  given  to  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons— viz.,  that  he  must  look  to  the  good 
government  of  the  country.  In  any  great  crisis,  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons  would,  we  trust,  show  itself  worthy  of  its  ancient 
fame.  Its  members  are  not  merely  counters  in  a  party  game  ; 
they  are  the  selected  of  the  nation  which  it  is  their  duty  to  serve 
—an  honourable  service  indeed,  but  one  which  may  sometimes 
call  for  no  little  moral  courage  and  even  personal  sacrifice. 
Probably  the  safest  iiiterpretation  of  the  General  Election  is 
the  one  that  is  most  general  and  least  definite.  In  many  districts 
of  the  Kingdom  men  are  elected  with  reference  solely  to  local 
questions ;  but  looking  very  broadly  at  the  whole  United 
Kingdom  one  can  hardly  help  concluding  that  the  country  is 
on  the  one  hand  less  radical,  less  anxious  for  sweeping  con¬ 
stitutional  changes,  than  the  Ministry  of  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George ;  and  on  the  other  hand  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  fiscal  revolution  advocated  by  the  Tariff  Reformers. 

VVe  hope  that  those  who  lead  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  are  going  to  treat  that  assembly  seriously 
— above  all,  that  it  is  going  to  treat  itself  seriously  as  having  been 
elected  to  take  into  consideration  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
and  to  give  its  confidence  to  statesmen  capable  of  guiding  the 
country  in  times  certainly  of  difficulty,  and  perhaps  of  danger. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Parliament  is  to  be  dissolved,  almost 
before  it  has  been  consulted  ;  in  order  that  on  the  same  electoral 
register  we  may  have  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  between  Radical 
and  Protectionist  caucuses  ;  whilst  the  country  is  to  go  on  for  an 
indefinite  period  without  a  Budget,  with  the  finances  in  con¬ 
fusion,  and  all  practical  legislation  postponed.  What  advantages 
would  a  second  General  Election  in  the  present  year  bring  to  the 
nation  ?  Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  Parliament  strong  enough 
either  to  trample  under  foot  the  Free  Traders  of  the  industrial 
North  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  or  to  sweep  out  of  our  con¬ 
stitution  every  semblance  of  an  effective  Second  Chamber  i 
Changes  of  such  magnitude  ought  not  to  be  carried  out  unless 
there  is  a  considerable  preponderance  of  opinion  in  their  favour. 
That  this  is  not  so  the  late  General  Election  has  shown.  Surely 
our  statesmen.  Liberal  or  Conservative,  would  do  well  for  the 
time  to  accept  results,  though  somewhat  negative  in  character, 
rather  than  plunge  the  country  into  fresh  turmoil  in  the  hope 
of  something  good  ‘turning  up’  for  the  one  party  or  Ihe  other. 

At  the  late  General  Election,  for  the  first  time  in  English 
history.  Peers  systematically  took  part  in  electioneering,  be¬ 
having  in  every  way  as  if  they  were  themselves  electors,  and  as 
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if  it  were  their  duty  to  concern  themselves  in  the  choice  of  men 
to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Till  very  recent 
times  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  peer  to  come  on  to  a 
candidate’s  platform  during  a  contested  election.  Had  some 
great  Tory  peer  and  county  magnate  ventured  upon  such  a  step 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  electorate 
would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  have  been  roused  to  such  a  pitch 
that  the  interference,  as  it  would  have  been  considered,  with  the 
business  of  the  electors  would  have  told  most  effectively  against 
the  great  man’s  ])rotege.  Readers  of  Trollope  may  possibly 
remember  the  famous  county  election  where,  though  under  the 
British  Constitution  neither  peers  nor  women  were  entitled 
to  take  part,  everyone  in  the  county  was  aware  that  the 
contest  was  really  waged  between  the  Duke  of  Omnium  and 
Miss  Dunstable.  There  never  was  a  time  when  in  fact  the 
political  support  of  a  peer  did  not  count  for  much  at  an  election 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  ;  but  still  a  good  deal  of  public  defer¬ 
ence  was  paid  to  the  theory  that  the  peer  represented  himself 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords  were  entirely  separate  and  independent  bodies, 
and  that,  inasmuch  as  electors  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Peers  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  England  it  is  sometimes  not  quite  easy  to 
reconcile  theory  and  practice.  As  regards  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  the  theory  of  representation  always  held  ;  but  nevertheless 
before  1832  the  representation  in  fact  of  a  large  number  of 
constituencies  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  or  of  Peers,  or 
of  some  other  private  patron.  The  late  Mr.  James  Lowthor 
used  to  move  year  after  year  to  rescind  the  standing  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  intended  to  restrain  the  Peers  from  inter¬ 
fering  in  elections,  urging  that  such  a  rule  had  become  obsolete, 
and  was,  moreover,  of  no  legal  effect.  Mr.  Balfour  always  sup¬ 
ported  it,  as  amounting  at  least  to  a  public  declaration  that  the 
Peers  and  the  electors  had  different  and  separate  fields  for  their 
political  activity  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  present  Session  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
formally  and  unanimously  abrogated  it. 

One  result  will  certainly  follow  this  new  departure  of  the 
Peers  and  iti  approval  by  the  House  of  Commons.  If  it  is 
permissible,  and  becomes  the  practice,  for  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  elections,  the  House  of  Commons  will  be. 
thrown  open  to  such  of  them  as  are  willing  to  stand  and 
can  secure  the  support  of  a  constituency.  It  was  a  marked 
feature  of  the  Peers’  campaign  that  for  the  most  part  they  were 
perfectly  ready  not  to  insist  on  their  hereditary  claims  to 
legislate.  They  told  us,  indeed,  in  some  cases  with  a  most 
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amusing  self-complacency,  that  the  statesmanlike  virtues  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotic  independence  shone  in  the  House  of  Lords  with 
a  brilliance  quite  unknown  in  ‘  another  place,’  where  the  members 
were  little  better  than  slaves  to  party,  and  the  puppets  of  the 
caucus.  In. this  matter  they  failed  to  realise  the  feelings  of  the 
average  elector.  He  also  in  his  humble  way  has  hereditary 
instincts  ;  one  of  them  being  a  preference  for  taxing  himself 
thrcugh  a  representative  whom  he  selects  and  may  dismiss,  to 
being  taxed  by  superior  persons  over  whom  he  has  no  control. 
Individually  the  Peers  are  popular  ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  has 
hitherto  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  been  saved  from  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  ami  unpopular  duty  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons — viz.,  the  imposition  of 
taxes.  Should  the  House  of  Lords  acquire  authority  to  reject 
or  mould  Budgets,  to  favour  indirect  as  against  direct  taxation, 
to  lighten  the  burden  on  one  class  of  the  community  and  to 
increase  it  on  another,  it  will  rouse  a  spirit  of  resistance  such 
as  the  Peers  have  never  yet  had  to  meet,  and  may  make  them 
wish  they  had  left  the  taxes  to  the  Commons. 

In  this  rationalising  age  it  is  impossible  to  justify  to  a  public 
audience  the  soundness  of  a  purely  hereditary  basis  for  a  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly.  In  the  multitude  of  Legislatures  founded  by 
Englishmen  and  their  descendants  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  hereditary  principle  has  found  no  place.  In  former  times  in 
England  the  House  of  Lords  stood  for  a  great  fact.  The 
juagnates  of  whom  it  was  composed  possessed  much  power,  to 
which  fortunately  the  Constitution  gave  legitimate  expression. 
It  has  been  the  signal  merit  of  our  Constitution  that  it  has  been 
capable  of  modification  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of  the  facts.  In 
this  twentieth  century  of  ours  Great  Britain,  like  the  United 
States,  like  Canada,  and  like  our  other  great  Colonies,  can  only 
be  governed  by  the  frank  acceptance  of  democratic  principles. 
We  have  to  reconcile  old  forms  with  modern  sentiment  and  habit 
of  thought.  Everywhere  the  theory  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another  is  recognised  as  lying  at  the  base  of  modern  constitu¬ 
tional  systems.  For  instance,  if  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  ‘  one  man  one  vote  ’  is  to  be  resisted,  it  must  be  by  founding 
on  the  no  less  democratic  principle  of  ‘  one  vote  one  value.’  The 
modern  peer  on  the  platform,  nay,  the  Hou.se  of  Lord.s  itself, 
fo-day  rests  the  defence  of  the  Upper  Chamber  on  the  alleged 
fact  that  it  is  occasionally  a  truer  representative  of  the  British 
people — of  its  considered  judgment  and  permanent  wishes  than 
is  the  House  of  Commons.  Peers  do  not  say,  at  least  in  terms, 
that  they  are  wiser  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  right  ,than 
the  people.  They  ask  for  a  ‘  mandate  ’  from  the  people,  whom 
they  believe  they  interpret  more  truly  than  the  Hou.se  of 
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Commons.  For  the  House  of  Lords  also,  Democracy  is  abso¬ 
lute  king.  The  only  question  is  how  best  to  carry  out  the 
monarch’s  wishes. 

There  being  ai)art  from  the  financial  issue  so  much  agreement 
as  to  fundamentals  between  politicians  of  all  parties,  states¬ 
manship  should  surely  be  able  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  present 
impasse.  The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  another  step  forward 
in  the  direction  of  democratising  our  constitutional  system  and 
forms.  Hitherto  such  advances  have  been  made  by  reforming 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  each  occasion  loud  has  been  the 
clamour  of  those  opposed  to  change.  We  were  ‘  on  the  brink 
‘  of  revolution.’  We  were  ‘  Americanising  our  Constitution.’  We 
were  ‘  shooting  Niagara.’  AVe  were  talking  about  ‘  our  own 
‘  flesh  and  blood.’  For  our  part  we  believe  that  the  bringing 
the  Constitution  into  conformity  with  modern  facts  and  with 
the  accepted  political  principles  of  our  time  is  what  has  saved 
it,  and  makes  it  still  live.  As  we  have  said,  everywhere 
nowadays,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  men  acccj)t 
Democracy.  Yet  the  formal  constitution  of  that  Chamber  has 
remained  unchanged.  It  reflects  much  credit  on  the  good  sense 
of  the  country  and  of  the  Peers  themselves  that  a  continually 
reformed  House  of  Commons  and  an  unreformed  House  of  Lords 
should  have  been  able  to  work  so  long  side  by  side,  and  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  reformed  in  conformity  with  the  necessities  and  ideas  of 
our  own  time  ;  and  if  English  statesmanship  is  not  very  inferior 
to  that  of  past  days  the  country  should  ultimately  get  a  Second 
Chamber  far  better  suited  than  the  present  one  to  perform  the 
very  important  functions  that  belong  to  it. 

The  conservative  instincts  of  Englishmen  are  very  strong. 
Otherwise  the  modern  practice  of  the  almost  reckless  creation 
of  hereditary  legislators  would  have  broken  down  from  its 
intrinsic  absurdity.  A  man  makes  a  large  fortune  and  pecu¬ 
niarily  assists  his  party  ;  or  he  proves  himself  a  good  jvidgc, 
or  a  competent  general.  He  is  made  a  peer  forthwith  ;  and 
to  the  end  of  time  the  descendants  of  the  brewer,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  soldier  are  privileged  to  make  laws  for  the  llritish 
jjeople !  There  is  a  sentiment  and  a  glamour  attached  to  the 
names  of  those  who  in  the  past  have  done  the  State  some 
service.  We  gain  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  our  history 
from  the  constant  recurrence  in  our  national  life  of  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  of  our  old  families.  Such  sentiments 
are  not  to  be  despised.  But  after  all  no  one  proposes  to  bar 
the  descendants  of  Peers  from  political  life.  They  will  no 
more  disappear  than  did  those  country  gentry  whose  doom 
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Mr.  Lowe  so  eloquently  predicted  in  the  Reform  Bill  struggles  of 
1866-1867.  The  opening  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Peers 
will  very  probably  increase  the  part  played  in  political  life  by  the 
inheritors  of  great  names.  At  the  present  time  it  would  be  easy 
to  name  a  dozen  highly  competent  men  whose  political  career 
has  been  destroyed  or  stunted  by  the  fact  that  their  energies 
were  confined  to  the  field  of  the  Upper  House.  It  would  be  not 
less  easy  to  name  others — Sir  Edward  Grey  is  one — whose 
position  and  weight  in  the  State  w’ould  have  been  far  less  than  it 
is,  had  they  not  been  eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  will  be  very  unfortunate  if  political  parties  tend  to  divide 
themselves  between  friends  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
friends  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  two  Chambers  have  different 
functions  to  perform.  No  one  can  enter  either  without  at  once 
being  struck  by  the  difference.  The  House  of  Commons  repre¬ 
sents  the  nation  in  all  its  varieties  and  classes,  rich  and  poor. 
Church  and  dissent,  professional,  agricultural,  commercial, 
industrial.  Popular  discontent  and  general  or  local  grievance 
there  rightly  find  a  voice.  Whatever  faults  can  be  brought 
against  its  manners,  and  these  are  much  exaggerated,  no  one 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  Assembly  is  instinct  with  life  and  power. 
In  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  evidently  less  variety.  The  social  atmosphere  is  that  of 
a  West  End  Club.  A  sense  of  complacent  satisfaction  wdth  the 
world  as  it  is  is  all  pervading.  No  one  could  suppose  that  popular 
discontent  or  grievance  would  make  head  or  even  gain  attention 
in  an  assembly  of  such  men.  Even  where  dissatisfaction,  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  political  discontent  prevail  widely,  indeed  on  an 
almost  national  scale,  as  in  Ireland,  no  whisper  of  the  prevalent 
feeling  makes  itself  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  Chamber  in 
which  no  one  feels  or  understands  grievances  will  be  long  in  trying 
to  remedy  those  of  which  only  a  distant  echo  reaches  the  ear. 
Whatever  changes  may  be  in  store  for  us  the  House  of  Commons 
will  remain  the  exponent  of  national  feeling.  It  will  continue 
to  be  the  ultimate  depository  of  national  power  ;  and  it  is  there 
that  the  political  energy  of  the  foremost  Englishmen  of  the  day 
will  find  a  field. 

The  function  of  the  Second  Chamber  is  a  totally  different  one  ; 
and  it  is  not  infrequently,  in  our  opinion,  much  misrepresented  by 
those  who  pose  as  the  friends  of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  trust  to 
that  Chamber  as  a  jjermanent  bulwark  against  ‘  Socialism,’  or 
the  founding  of  a  separate  political  nationhood  in  Ireland  is  to 
lean  on  a  broken  reed.  What  a  Second  Chamber  should  do  for 
us  is  to  give  us  time.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  sprang  Home  Rule 
on  the  country  in  1886,  the  House  of  Commons,  truly  interpreting 
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the  national  feeling,  rejected  it.  His  scheme  was  then  kept  con¬ 
cealed  till,  some  six  years  later  having  a  majority  (though  not  a 
Hritish  one)  behind  him,  he  again  showed  his  hand.  Even  then 
the  proposal  to  dissolve  the  Union  was  disapproved  by  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain — the  ‘  pre- 
‘  dominant  partner.’  The  Hill  was  nevertheless  forced  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  largely  undebated,  by  all  the  pressure  that 
could  be  brought  to  bt^ar  by  a  Governmeiit  daily  at  the  mercy  of 
Irish  Nationalists.  Tlie  House  of  Lords  most  rightly  rejected  the 
measure,  thereby  in  all  probability  saving  Ireland  from  civil  war, 
and  earning  the  gratitude  and  approval  of  the  British  people,  as 
was  made  manifest  even  to  Home  Rulers  at  the  next  General 
Election.  Nevertheless,  no  Unionist,  at  least  assuredly  no 
Liberal  Unionist,  would  think  of  resting  the  permanent  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the 
anti-Home  Rule  sentiment  of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  check,  to 
revise,  to  amend,  to  debate,  are  the  most  useful  duties  which 
the  Second  Chamber  has  to  perform.  And  the  more  it  can 
exercise  its  functions  independently  of  mere  party  considerations 
the  better  it  will  serve  the  country. 

The  desirability  of  some  Second  Chamber  is  almost  universally 
admitted.  It  has  hitherto,  however,  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  the  House  of  Lords,  should  be 
supreme  over  the  Executive,  supporting  or  dismissing  it ;  that 
it  should  be  supreme  also  over  finance,  which  indeed  is  involved 
in  its  control  of  the  Government ;  and  that  it  should  bear  the 
chief  burden  and  responsibility  in  the  work  of  legislation.  Few 
of  the  great  and  wise  measures  introduced  in  the  past  half-century 
by  Liberal  Governments  have  found  favour  with  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  but  when  they  came  before  it  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  their  own  House,  and  backed  by  decisive  majorities  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Peers  did  the  best  they  could  under 
the  circumstances.  For  the  most  part  they  recognised  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  exponent  of  the  national  will ;  and 
they  modified,  sometimes  very  usefully,  what  seemed  to  them 
the  harsher  or  cruder  or  most  violent  portions  of  the  reforms 
submitted  to  them.  In  constitutional  theory  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  indeed  of  co-equal 
authority  in  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation  ;  but  in  practice 
for  a  very  long  time  past  the  main  responsibility  for  legislation 
has  rested  upon  the  Commons. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  spirit  with  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Peers  have  recently 
approached  the  subject  of  their  own  reform.  Had  his  advice 
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been  listened  to,  severe  critic  though  he  was  of  the  Budget,  the 
House  of  Lords  would  never  have  made  the  mistake  of  rejecting 
that  measure,  and  so  playing  into  the  hands  of  its  most  violent 
opponents,  by  claiming  over  finance  a  novel  authority  which  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  allow  them.  The  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  no  new  subject  with  Lord  Rosebery.  For  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  lie  has  seen  that  it  was  bound  to  come ; 
and  the  increasing  rapidity  with  which  its  numbers  have  been 
added  to  in  recent  years  must,  if  it  is  to  continue,  very  soon 
make  it  impossible  to  go  on  without  a  change.  The  events  of 
the  last  four  or  five  years  have  now  made  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  a  (pxestion  of  the  first  necessity  ;  and  Lord 
Rosebery  comes  forward,  in  advance  of  the  Government  pro¬ 
posals,  to  invite  the  Peers  themselves  to  take  their  case  into 
consideration.  Following  his  lead  the  House  of  Lords  has 
declared  the  desirability  of  reform,  and  has  passed  three 
memorable  resolutions. 

‘  1.  That  a  strong  and  cfikient  Second  Chamber  is  not  merely 
an  integral  part  of  the  Britisli  Constitution,  but  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State  and  to  the  balance  of  Parliament. 

‘  2.  That  such  a  Chamber  can  best  be  obtained  by  the  reform 
and  reconstitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

‘  3.  That  a  necessary  preliminary  of  such  reform  and  recon¬ 
stitution  is  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  possession  of  a 
I)eerage  should  no  longer  of  itself  give  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords.’ 

The  third  resolution  was  the  only  one  upon  which  a  division 
took  place.  It  was  opposed  by  Lord  Halsbury  and  Lord 
Wemyss  on  the  ground  alleged  by  the  former  that  no  necessity 
for  any  change  had  been  shown  ;  and  that  it  was  monstrous  to 
take  away  people’s  rights,  at  all  events  till  a  complete  scheme 
of  reform  was  brought  forward.  By  a  division  of  175  to  17  the 
Peers  approved  the  resolution,  thus  condemning  the  main 
principle  upon  which  for  very  many  centuries  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament  has  rested — surely  a  significant  sign  of  the  times, 
marking  the  steady  progress,  even  where  it  might  be  least 
expected,  of  democratic  sentiment.  It  is  easy  for  purposes  of 
party  controversy  to  make  light  of  this  action  of  the  Peers  ;  and 
to  urge  that  the  resolution  they  have  accepted  still  leaves  possible 
a  Second  Chamber  composed  exclusively  of  hereditary  legislators. 
'I'lie  division,  none  the  less,  shows  the  readiness  of  the  Peers  to 
give  up  those  privileges  that  for  generations  have  been  associated 
with  the  Peerage,  in  order  to  obtain  the  more  efficient  Second 
Chamber  which  they  think  the  nation  needs.  It  can  never  bo 
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easy  for  the  members  of  a  privileged  order  to  abandon  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  posterity  rights  that  have  come  to  them  from 
their  ancestors.  The  Peers  have  assuredly  shown  no  selfish 
desire  to  cling  to  their  privileges.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
approached  the  subject  in  a  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit  which, 
in  spite  of  the  sneers  and  the  jeers  of  many  of  the  extrem¬ 
ists  amongst  their  opponents,  deserves  and  will  receive  due 
recognition  from  the  public. 

It  is  well  that  the  Peers  should  have  shown  in  advance  the 
attitude  they  are  prepared  to  take  as  regards  contemplated 
changes  in  the  constitution  -changes  that  would  so  greatly 
affect  their  own  chamber  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  for 
the  Government — the  responsible  advisers  of  the  King — to 
think  out  and  lay  before  Parliament  for  its  consideration  and 
that  of  the  public  the  detailed  measures  for  carrying  into 
effect  fundamental  reforms  in  the  parliamentary  system.  The 
House  of  Commons  in  the  course  of  the  forthcoming  debates 
will  be  on  its  trial,  fully  as  much  as  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  has  to  vindicate  its  own  position  as  a  national  assembly, 
and  to  discuss  far-reaching  projects  of  reform  on  the  merits, 
and  from  every  point  of  view.  If  instead  of  this  it  behaves 
as  the  mere  servant  and  instrument  of  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  it  will  deal  to  its  own  authority  a  far 
severer  blow  than  any  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  inflict.  It  is  the  fear  that  the  representative  House  will 
no  longer  act  up  to  its  old  and  its  great  traditions  that  is  making 
so  many  people  in  the  present  day  despair  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  system  altogether,  and  turn  for  help  to  ‘  referendums,’ 

‘  plebiscites,’  and  ‘  written  constitutions,’  which'  they  ^’vainly 
imagine  would  prove  the  salvation  of  the  State  from  all  the 
dangers  that  now  threaten  it. 

The  Prime  Minister  invites  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  ‘  to  consider  the  relations  between  the 
‘  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  duration  of  Parliament.’ 
In  committee  he  intends  to  move  three  resolutions  declaring  the 
expediency  of  defining  by  statute  the  relations  and  powers  of 
the  two  Houses  as  regards  Money  Bills,  and  other  Bills,  and 
limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament  to  five  years.  The  two 
first  resolutions  are  so  important  that  we  give  them  verbatim. 

‘  Money  Bills.  1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  House  of  Lords 
be  disabled  by  law  from  rejecting  or  amending  a  Money  Bill,  but 
that  any  such  limitation  by  law  shall  not  be  taken  to  diminish  or 
qualify  the  existing  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

‘  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  a  Bill  shall  be  considered 
a  Iffoney  Bill  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  it  contains  only 
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provisions  dealing  with  all  or  any  of  the  following  subjects,  namely 
— The  imposition,  repeal,  remission,  alteration,  or  regulation  of 
taxation ;  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  the  provision  of 
money  by  Parliament ;  supply ;  the  appropriation,  control,  or 
regulation  of  public  money ;  the  raising  or  guarantee  of  any  loan, 
or  the  repayment  thereof ;  or  matters  incidental  to  those  subjects 
or  any  of  them.’ 

Such  an  enactment  as  is  here  proposed  would  hardly  alter, 
if  it  altered  it  at  all,  modern  constitutional  usage.  As  to  the 
Budget  Bill,  granting  the  supplies  for  the  year  in  a  single  Act — 
the  system  started  by  Mr.  Gladstone  after  the  dispute  on  the 
paper  duties — there  has  never  till  now  been  any  dispute  at  all. 
Till  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  last  November  statesmen 
of  all  parties  accepted  the  modern  practice,  and  would  have 
deemed  a  departure  from  it  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  almost 
‘  revolutionary.’  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  accepted  practice 
of  the  constitution  the  Commons  had  no  right  to  ‘  tack  ’  on  to 
Money  Bills  matter  unconnected  with  their  main  object ;  and 
if  they  did  so  the  Lords  might  constitutionally  reject  such  Bills. 
The  House  of  Lords’  own  standing  order  declares  that  ‘  the 
‘  annexing  of  any  clause  or  clauses  to  a  Bill  of  aid  or  supply  the 
‘  matter  of  which  is  foreign  to  and  different  from  the  matter  of  the 
‘  said  Bill  of  aid  or  supply  is  unparliamentary,  and  tends  to  the 
‘  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  the  government,’  thereby 
admitting  that  a  Bill  strictly  confined  to  the  grant  of  supply 
is  within  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
this  has  been  the  unbroken  usage  of  the  constitution. 

On  the  second  clause  of  the  above  resolution  several  important 
questions  arise.  It  would  be  unfairly  to  discredit  the  honest 
intention  of  the  authors  of  these  resolutions  to  suppose  that 
they  desire  anything  else  than  a  true  interpretation  of  the  words 
they  themselves  have  chosen.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
at  present  naturally  interpret  for  themselves  their  own  standing 
orders.  But  to  interpret  the  words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
not  the  business  of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  of 
his  Majesty’s  judges.  There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  and  reason¬ 
able  dislike  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  calling  in  the  judges 
to  decide  questions  of  difference  between  the  two  Houses.  If 
there  were  a  written  constitution,  it  would  of  course  be  inter¬ 
preted,  like  other  statutes,  by  the  Courts  of  Law,  The  proposal 
of  the  Government  is  that  this  particular  statute  franied  by 
themselves  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  interpreted  not  by  an  indepen¬ 
dent  authority,  but  by  one  of  the  parties  in  difference — namely, 
by  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  The  duty  of  the  Speaker  is  to 
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represent  the  House  of  Commons,  to  protect  its  privileges,  and 
to  assert  its  claims  ;  not  to  act  as  an  independent  judge  between 
the  Chamber,  whose  servant  he  is,  and  some  outside  authority. 
What  is  really  required  is  a  species  of  ‘  standing  orders  com- 
‘  mittee  ’  composed  of  members  of  high  standing  in  both  Houses, 
say  the  Speaker,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  three  others,  to  whom 
when  a  Bill  is  introduced  (not  after  it  has  struggled  laboriously 
through  one  House  of  Parliament)  should  be  referred  the  question 
of  its  conformity  to  the  rules  prescribed.  We  see  no  intrinsic 
difficulty  in  providing  for  a  proper  interpretation  of  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  Parliament  is  willing  to  lay  down,  though,  of  course, 
if  statesmen,  instead  of  entleavouring  to  settle  things,  prefer  to 
prolong  and  intensify  difficulty  between  the  Houses,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  clause  of  the  first  resolution  gives  them  ample 
opportunity  for  so  doing.  With  proper  amendment  of  the 
second  clause  we  think  Parliament  would  do  well  to  accept  the 
substance  of  this  resolution.  We  regret  its  necessity,  but  we 
doubt  whether  any  Liberal  Ministry  of  the  last  half-century 
would  not  have  felt  absolutely  compelled,  by  the  unfortunate 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Budget,  to  have 
recourse  to  some  such  measure  to  safeguard  the  long  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  essential  supremacy  over  finance  and  taxation  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  regard  with  equal  favour  the  second  of  the 
proposed  resolutions.  It  runs  as  follows  : 

‘  Bills  other  than  Money  Bills.  2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  respects  Bills  other  than  Money 
Bills,  be  restricted  by  law,  so  that  any  such  Bill  which  has  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  three  successive  sessions,  and  having 
been  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  least  one  month  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  has  been  rejected  by  that  House  in  each  of  those 
sessions,  shall  become  law  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  Royal  assent  being  declared  ;  Provided  that  at  least 
two  years  shall  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  date  on  which 
it  passes  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  third  time. 

‘  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  a  Bill  shall  be  treated  as 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  if  it  has  not  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  either  without  amendment  or  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  only  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses.’ 

W’ith  regard  to  resolution  (1)  the  Government  propose  to  enact 
by  law  what  they  contend  with  much  plausibility  to  be  already 
the  usage  of  the  constitution.  As  to  resolution  (2)  there  can  of 
course  be  no  pretence  that  it  does  not  change  fundamentally 
the  parliamentary  system  which  has  always  existed  and  still 
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exists.  The  object  is  to  abolish  what  is  called  in  the  inaccurate 
and  inappropriate  language  of  the  day  the  ‘  veto  of  the  House 
‘  of  Lords.’  Each  House  has  hitherto  been  an  essential  and 
effective  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  two  must  co-operate 
in  enacting  in  substance  and  detail  every  proposed  measure 
before  it  can  become  law.  It  may  originate  either  in  the  House 
of  Lords  or  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  the  last  House 
before  which  it  comes  is  vested  with  far  greater  authority 
than  the  mere  right  of  saying  Yes  or  No  to  the  legislative  project 
of  the  first.  Under  resolution  (2)  the  House  of  Commons  is  to 
possess  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  State,  subject  only  to 
a  power  left  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  cause  the  delay  of  a  couple 
of  years  before  the  enactment  comes  into  force.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  long  stride  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
‘  single-chamber  Parliament  ’  in  England.  And  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  will  have  to  make  out  a  strong  case  of  necessity  before 
they  can  hope  for  the  assent  of  the  country  to  so  mighty  a  change. 

The  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  met  these 
resolutions  by  an  amendment  that  ‘  this  House  is  willing  to 
‘  consider  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  constitution  of  the 
‘  existing  Second  Chamber,  but  declines  to  proceed  with  proposals 
‘  which  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  any  Second  Chamber, 

‘  however  constituted,  and  would  remove  the  only  safeguard 
‘  against  great  changes  being  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
‘  day,  not  only  without  the  consent,  but  against  the  wishes  of  the 
‘  majority  of  the  electors.’ 

Thus  the  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  resolutions 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
Sir  Robert  Finlay’s  amendment  on  going  into  Committee  upon 
them,  make  the  official  attitude  of  the  two  parties  clear.  Both 
regard  our  constitutional  system  as  requiring  reform.  The 
Opposition  would  seek  for  this  by  improving  the  composition  of 
the  Second  Chamber ;  the  Government  by  simply  limiting  the 
functions  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  stands,  and  hmiting  them 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  almost  complete  legislative  authority 
to  a  majority,  possibly  a  very  temporary  majority,  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Opposition  have  taken 
a  wiser  line  on  this  subject  and  one  which  commends  itself  far 
more  to  the  traditions  of  British  statesmanship,  than  that 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Ministry.  The  Government,  it 
is  true,  does  not  profess  a  desire  to  set  up  a  .single-chamber 
system  ;  and  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  declared  very 
plainly  that  individually  they  look  ultimately  to  a  reformed 
Second  Chamber  as  a  permanent  and  important  part  of  our 
parhamentary  system.  The  country,  however,  must  deal  with 
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the  proposals  of  the  Government  as  they  stand — proposals 
which  they  are  asking  Parliament  and  the  nation  to  adopt.  It 
has  to  deal  with  them,  moreover,  with  full  knowledge  that  though 
the  unrestrained  omnipotence  for  all  purposes  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  may  be  distasteful  to  some  Liberal 
statesmen,  it  is  ardently  desired  by  an  energetic  portion  of  the 
Liberal  party.  The  Government  propo.sal  is  that  our  Second 
Chamber  shall  have  no  power  to  amend  or  reject  any  Bill  which 
has  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  can 
delay  it  for  two  years,  after  which  it  is  to  ‘  become  law  without 
‘  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Lords.’  This  is  to  give  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons  of  the  future  an  authority  and  power  in  the  State 
which  no  Hou.se  of  Commons  has  ever  yet  enjoyed — an 
authority  and  power  not  merely  over  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
over  the  electorate  itself.  It  will  be  able,  for  instance,  by 
repealing  Septennial  and  Quinquennial  Acta,  to  prolong  in¬ 
definitely  its  own  existence.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  will 
be  entirely  untrammelled,  so  long  as  it  has  two  years  to  run,  by 
any  law  whatever  !  The  proposal  is  to  substitute  for  our  limited 
monarchy — King,  Lords  and  Commons — an  absolute  monarchy 
accountable,  except  at  its  own  sweet  will,  to  nobody  at  all.  Long 
live  King  Commons  ! 

Are  these  proposals  to  be  taken  seriously  ?  They  may  be 
intended  merely  to  rally  in  the  Lobby  for  a  time  a  majority 
among  whom  there  is  the  conspicuous  absence  of  a  common 
binding  principle  ;  and  they  should  at  least  serve  for  the  thresh¬ 
ing  out  by  parliamentary  debate  of  some  of  the  constitutional 
problems  which  the  future  has  to  face.  Among  statesmen, 
constitutional  authorities,  and  those  whose  opinions  count  much 
with  their  fellows,  a  single-chamber  system  has  few  friends. 
But  of  the  extremists,  to  whom  the  inertness  of  moderate  men 
too  often  surrenders  the  management  of  political  machinery,  this 
cannot  be  said.  Still,  on  this  subject  the  electors  are  themselves 
pretty  well  informed  ;  and  they  know  that  in  the  very  large 
number  of  Legislatures  that  have  been  established  by  Englishmen 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  the  two-chamber  system  has  every¬ 
where  been  adopted.  It  is  almost  universal  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  example  of  Greece  to  the  contrary  not  throwing 
much  weight  into  the  opposite  scale. 

We  have,  however,  in  our  own  country  an  historical  precedent,  of 
which  possibly  electors  in  the  southern  kingdom  are  hardly  aware. 
For  many  centuries,  and  till  the  Umon,  the  old  Parliament  of 
Scotland  consisted  of  a  single  chamber,  in  which,  as  Andrew 
Fairservice  put  it.  Lords  and  Commons  used  to  sit  together  ‘  cheek 
‘  by  jowl  ’ — an  arrangement  to  his  mind  of  much  convenience,  since 
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in  the  old  days  ‘  they  didna’  need  to  hae  the  same  blethers  twice 
‘  o’er  again.’  But  in  our  time  the  most  patriotic  of  Scotsmen 
would  be  unwilling  to  search  for  lessons  in  parliamentary  consti¬ 
tutionalism  from  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  Estates  before  the 
‘  sad  and  sorrowful  Union.’  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  wishing  to 
endow  Ireland  with  a  separate  Parliament,  proposed  to  constitute 
it  of  two  Houses.  The  pre.sent  Prime  Minister  has  accepted  our 
old  constitutional  arrangements  for  South  Africa.  And  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  were  the  present  advisers  of  the 
King  to  propose  in  plain  language  that  the  Parhament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  consist  for  the  future  of  one  chamber 
only  they  would  be  immediately  repudiated  by  the  country. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  seem  to  make  the  existence  of 
a  good  Second  Chamber  even  more  necessary  than  heretofore. 
.Men  have  not  forgotten  the  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home 
Rule  Bills  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made — the  first 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  because  there  were  in  that 
A^embly  a  certain  number  of  statesmen  and  members  of 
sufficient  independence  to  stand  by  their  principles  even  though 
it  was  necessary  in  so  doing  to  oppose  their  old  leader  and 
sever  themselves  from  their  old  party; — the  second  forced 
through  the  House  of  Commons  almost  behind  the  backs  of  the 
electorate,  and  then  rightly  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
whose  action  was  subsequently  ratified  at  a  general  election. 
Since  then  individual  independence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  a  dimimshing  quantity.  More  and  more  the  party 
caucuses  have  come  under  central  control,  and  more  and  more 
have  they  acquired  the  power  of  themselves  controlling  parlia¬ 
mentary  representatives.  The  system  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection  in  America  was,  when  it  was  introduced  and  began  to 
spread  in  this  country,  fiercely,  but  without  much  avail,  denounced 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  other  public-spirited  men.  The 
methods  by  which  Bills  are  nowadays  summarily  forced  througli 
the  House  of  Commons,  large  parts  of  them  quite  undiscussed, 
have  still  further  tended  to  diminish  public  respect  for  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  We  are  not  imputing  blame  to  one 
party  more  than  to  the  other  for  these  things.  But,  whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  lost  ground  in  recent  years  in  general  estimation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  have  patience  with  Englishmen  who  are  without 
loyalty  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  institution,  who  are 
without  pride  in  its  glorious  past,  and  who  do  not  look  forward 
to  its  continued  life  as  the  chief  element  in  the  greatest  of  all 
Parliaments  that  the  world  haa  seen.  But  the  times  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  opportune  for  removing  from  its  absolute  exercise 
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of  power  all  those  checks  upon  hasty  and  ill-considered  action 
which,  though  attended  with  some  drawbacks,  were  found  to 
be  on  the  whole  salutary  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  par¬ 
liamentary  government. 

While,  however,  we  are  entirely  in  favour  of  an  efficient 
Second  Chamber,  wo  cannot  but  feel  the  extremely  difficult 
position  in  which  any  Liberal  Government  is  placed  by  the 
existence  of  a  permanently  hostile  party  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  constituted  as  it  is  to-day.  As  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Asquith,  in  our  opinion,  is  acting  rightly  and  constitutionally  in 
preserving  intact  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the 
supplies  of  the  year.  The  unfortunate  position  taken  up  by 
the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject  has  weakened  their  defence 
of  legislative  rights  and  privileges  that  have  never  hitherto  been 
questioned.  These  unquestioned  rights  over  ordinary  legisla¬ 
tion  have  of  late  undoubtedly  been  exercised  with  a  very  high 
hand  ;  and  a  Liberal  Ministry  supported  by  the  country  and  the 
House  of  Commons  may  well  ask  if  it  is  to  be  permanently 
disabled  by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  passing  its 
measures  into  law.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Peers 
has  a  good  deal  changed  the  character  of  that  assembly,  and 
has  probably  weakened  its  sense  of  responsibility.  The  Liberals 
not  only  make  an  insignificant  appearance  in  the  Division  Lobby, 
they  are  hopelessly  overpowered  in  debate.  This  is  a  great 
change  from  those  comparatively  recent  days  when  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  statesmen  of  experience  in  the  House  of  Lords  sat  on 
the  Liberal  side.  There  is  now  no  group  of  statesmen  in  heredi¬ 
tary  and  personal  sympathy  with  Liberal  aspirations  to  exercise 
some  power  of  persuasion  even  over  the  inborn  ('onservatism  of 
the  majority  of  Peers.  No  one  takes  the  place  of  Lord  Granville, 
or  Lord  Spencer,  or  Lord  Kimberley.  Not  long  before  his  death 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  played  the  part  of  .sagacious  adviser 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  difficulty  that  arose  over  the 
Education  Bill,  and  had  his  advice  been  taken  a  reasonable 
compromise  might  have  been  arrived  at.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  again  and  again  parliamentary  deadlock  was  avoided. 
But  now  the  moderate  element  in  the  House  of  Lords  seems 
to  be  as  incapable  of  modifying  the  Conservative  partisanship 
of  the  majority  as  are  the  moderate  Liberals  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  moderating  the  extravagance  of  extreme  Radicals. 

In  spite  of  all  the  violence  and  exaggeration  of  rival  politicians, 
and  the  ringing  denunciations  of  the  party  press,  there  is  pro 
bably  a  considerable  consensus  of  opinion  among  quiet  people 
as  to  the  kind  of  remedy  to  be  sought  for  an  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things.  After  deducting  some  bad  language  and  much  plat¬ 
form  exaggeration,  it  is  possible  to  see  a  good  deal  of  common 
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ground  between  thinking  men  on  both  sides  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  Constitution.  A  single-chamber  system  is  almost  out  of 
court.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  wish  for  a  Second  Chamber 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  considered  judgement  of  the  nation 
as  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  agreed  that 
some  reconsideration  and  revision  by  a  Second  Chamber  is 
desirable.  It  is  felt,  even  outside  the  limits  of  the  Liberal  party, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  lags  behind  the  times,  and  expresses 
far  too  exclusively  the  views  and  feelings  of  limited  classes  of 
the  community.  The  hereditary  principle  upon  which  it  rests 
strikes  multitudes  of  Englishmen  as  an  interesting  historical 
survival  unsuited  to  present  conditions  and  ways  of  thought,  and, 
indeed,  as  almost  grotesque  in  its  absuraity.  The  small  number 
of  Peers  who  take  their  duties  seriously  and  perform  them  regu¬ 
larly  compared  with  the  crowd  that  throngs  the  lobbies  on 
some  special  occasion,  when  perhaps  their  own  interests  are 
largely  involved,  creates  among  the  people  a  wide  and  very 
unfavourable  impression.  Then  its  strong  partisanship  gives  it 
in  the  public  eye  the  appearance  of  a  mere  instrument  of  the 
Conservative  caucus,  and  this  in  the  long  run  tells  against  its 
character  and  reputation.  From  all  these  things  the  prestige 
of  the  House  of  Lords  suffers  ;  but  they  are  certainly  not  the 
necessary  concomitants  of  a  Second  Chamber. 

In  the  very  able  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  March  2'.) 
introducing  his  resolutions,  and  in  the  very  able  reply  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  followed  him  in  debate,  we  see  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  the  ultimate  objects  at  which  the  two  rival  states¬ 
men  are  aiming  are  not  necessarily  very  dissimilar.  The  recent 
action  taken  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  fullest  admission  of 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  that  chamber  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted.  Had  the  majority  of  Peers  agreed  with  Lord  Halsbury 
and  Lord  Wemyss  we  should  almost  have  despaired  of  a  rational 
termination  of  the  controversy.  But  the  House  of  Lords  by  an 
immense  majority  decided  against  them,  and  declared  for  Lord 
Rosebery  and  reform.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  a  way  out  of 
our  present  constitutional  difficulties  can  only  ultimately  be 
arrived  at  through  some  kind  of  compromise.  It  is  not  our 
English  habit  to  carry  great  reforms  by  violence  ;  and  there 
is  no  kind  of  excuse  for  it  in  present  circumstances.  The 
notion  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  advise  the  King  to  create 
four  or  five  hundred  Peers  may  be  dismissed.  It  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  any  Prime  Minister,  and  certairdy  not  the  present 
one,  should  wish  to  make  his  Soveieigi\,  his  Cfovernment,  and 
himself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  by  recommending  a  step 
of  revolutionary  violence  which,  instead  of  settling  anything, 
would  serve  only  to  increase  the  confusion  1 
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History  Las  approved  the  action  taken  in  1832  by  Lord  Grey 
and  the  King.  Lord  Grey  did  not  advise  tlic  step  till  everything 
else  had  failed,  and  even  then  he  strove  so  to  act  as  to  do 
the  least  possible  violence  to  constitutional  usage.  The 
threat  proved  sufficient,  saved  the  country  from  revolution,  and 
enabled  it  to  pursue  in  peace  the  paths  of  orderly  progress. 
Several  of  Lord  Grey’s  Ministry,  more  radical  than  their  chief, 
liad  for  some  time  been  warmly  pressing  upon  liim  recourse  to 
the  Royal  Prerogative.  Lord  Durham  in  particular  (the  ‘  Radical 
Jack  ’  of  the  Reform  era)  had  in  December  1831  written  to 
Lord  Grey  strongly  advising  a  sufficient  creation  of  Peers  even 
before  the  Bill  (the  Second  Reform  Bill)  had  reached  the  House 
of  Lords.  Again,  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  Peers  would 
reject  that  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  he  pressed  upon  his  chief 
a  large  creation,  to  the  point  almost  of  his  own  resignation  ;  and 
Lord  Althorp  shared  his  opinions.  But  .the  responsibility 
weighed  more  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Prime  Minister 
than  of  those  of  his  more  advanced  colleagues  ;  and  no  wise  man 
now  blames  Lord  Grey  for  his  unwillingness,  till  the  necessity 
was  proved,  to  threaten  one  of  the  independent  branches  of  the 
Legislature  with  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  Prerogative. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  attempts  to  limit  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  made  tolerably  certain  by  the  debates 
that  iiave  taken  place  in  and  out  of  Parliament  that  its  com¬ 
position  will  before  long  be  greatly  modified.  We  hear  a  good 
deal  about  the  difficulty  of  constructing  Second  Cliambers. 
Such  work  certainly  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  without  the 
utmost  care  and  deliberation.  But  after  all  it  is  a  difficulty 
that  has  often  been  surmounted  elsewhere.  As  is  pointed  out 
in  another  article,  Cromwell  felt  strongly  the  need  of  a  Second 
Chamber  ‘  as  a  check  or  balancing  power  ’  on  the  First.  But  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  that  great  and  wise  ruler  that,  his  power 
having  originated  in  violence,  he  was  heavily  handicapped  in 
the  work  of  building  up  permanent  institutions  for  the  people. 
By  our  constitutional  machinery  of  the  present  day  much  may 
be  effected  which  in  other  times,  and  in  other  countries,  would 
have  been  impos.sible.  Most  assuredly  British  statesmanship 
need  not  quail  before  the  task  of  discovering  a  sounder  and 
more  suitable  principle  for  the  construction  of  a  Second  Chamber 
in  these  democratic  days  than  the  one  upon  which  the  House 
of  Lords  now  rests.  We  see  great  reason  to  hope  that  our  present 
controversies  will  result  in  practical  reforms,  which  will  add  to 
the  usefulne.ss  and  the  dignity  of  parliamentary  government. 
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history,  454 — estimation  of  Marie  Antoinette,  455 — the  les.son 
of  the  French  Revolution,  456. 

Hobson,  J.  A.,  ‘  The  Industrial  System  ’  reviewed,  1. 

Hogarth,  D.  G.,  M.A.,  ‘  The  Nearer  East  ’  reviewed,  155. 

Holmes,  C.  J.,  ‘  Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture  Making  ’  reviewed, 
365. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  works  reviewed,  414 — early  life,  415 — 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  416 — ‘  Old  Ironsides,’  418 — ‘  The  Last 
Leaf,’  419 — ‘  The  Chambered  Nautilus,’  420  f, — ‘  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-Table,’  421 — theory  of  conversation,  422  f. — some 
obiter  dicta,  424 — J.  R.  IjowcII  on,  425 — ‘  Elsie  Venner,’  426 — 
‘  The  Guardian  Angel,’  427 — ‘  A  Mortal  Antipathy,’  428 — as  a  bio¬ 
grapher,  429 — R.  W.  Emerson,  430 — and  Thomas  Carlyle,  431 — 
as  a  teacher,  432 — his  creed,  432  f. — Emerson’s  ‘  Circles,’  433. 

Horsburgh,  E.  L.  S.,  It. A.,  ‘Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  Florenca 
in  her  Golden  Age  ’  reviewed,  35. 


I. 

Industry  and  Employment,  1 — value  of  personal  experience  in  form¬ 
ing  judgment,  2 — the  ignorant  jiolitician,  3 — Dr.  Shadwell’s  point 
of  view,  3  f. — that  of  Mr.  Hob.son,  4 — ‘  Unemployment  ’  outlined, 

4 — British,  German,  and  American  efficiency  contrasted,  5  ff. — 
Factory  Acts,  7  f. — effects  of  factory  legislation,  8  f. — ‘  time- 
cribbing,’  10 — rates  of  wages,  11 — piecework  and  timework  com¬ 
pared,  13 — cost  of  living,  13 — trade  unions,  14 — productive 
surplus,  15 — taxation  of  unearned  increment,  16 — land  tax,  17 — 
unemployment,  19  f. — cyclical  fluctuation  of  demand  for  labour, 
21  f. — under-employment,  23 — labour  exchanges,  24  f. — relief 
works,  26  f, — ‘  Ghent  ’  system  of  insurance,  28 — compulsory 
insurance,  29 — Sir  Thomas  Browne  quoted,  31 — collectivism, 
32  f. 

Ingpen,  R.,  his  edition  of  ‘  Letters  to  Imlay  ’  reviewed,  306, 

Ingram,  John  //.,  ‘The  Works  of  Fdgnr  Allen  Pro’  leviewed, 
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K. 

Kenyon,  Ruth,  her  translation  of  Dr.  W.  Hasbach’s  ‘  A  History  of 
the  English  Agricultural  Labourer  ’  renewed,  338. 

L. 

Lu/enestre,  Georges,  ‘  Moliere  ’  reviewed,  85. 

TaisI  Yeats  of  the  Protectorate,  The,  480— the  Spanish  War,  481 — Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  quoted,  482 — English  scpiadron  stationed 
on  Flemish  coast,  483— plots  to  assassinate  Cromwell,  484  f. — 
death  of  Sindercombe,  486 — question  of  re-establishment  of  king- 
ship,  487 — *  The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,’  488 — Prynno’s 
‘  King  Richard  III  Revived,’  489 — Cromwell’s  refusal  of  the 
crown,  490  f. — views  of  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  492 — rising  at  Shore¬ 
ditch,  493 — Venner’s  conspiracy,  494 — ‘  Killing  no  Murder,’  49.') 
— death  of  Scxby,  496 — Captain  Stayner’s  victory  at  Cadiz,  498 — 
subsequent  movements  of  the  fleet,  499 — action  at  Santa  Cruz. 
500 — consequences  to  Spain,  501 — treaty  with  Mazarin,  .502 — 
capture  of  Dunkirk,  503 — Battle  of  the  Dunes,  .504  f. — the  Irisli 
problem,  506  f. — financial  difficulties,  .509 — death  of  Cromwell,  510 

Lick  Observatory,  Publications  of  the,  reviewed,  111. 

Lindley,  W.  H.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  ‘  Report  on  the  Waterways  of  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland  ’  reviewed,  273. 

Jjomas,  S.  C.,  her  edition  of  Carlyle’s  ‘  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  ’  reviewed,  480. 

Lords’  Debate  on  the  Finance  Bill,  1909,  The,  255 — Sir  Henry  Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman’s  Ministry,  256 — failures  of  the  Government,  257 
— the  Corn  Bill  in  House  of  Lords,  258 — Roebuck  advocates 
‘suspensive  veto,’  259 — Campbell-Bannerman’s  policy,  260 — 
rejection  of  the  Budget,  261 — dissolution  or  resignation  ?  262 — 
Lord  Chatham  on  Taxation,  264 — right  to  initiate  taxation,  265 — 
tacking,  266 — Lord  Halsbury,  267 — Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
268  f. — views  of  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Rosj^bery,  270 — Free 
Trade  versus  Protection,  271 — Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  272. 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  36 — as  type  of  his  generation,  36 — Florentine 
characteristics,  37 — Roscoe’s  ‘  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  ’  outlined,  38 — 
frescoes  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  39 — Duke  .lohn  of  Anjou,  40 — 
mother  of,  41  f. — Sandro  Botticelli,  41,  43 — Marsilio  Ficino,  42 — 
The  Academe  founded,  43 — Leon  Battista  Alberti,  44 — ‘  Giostro,’ 
46 — Angelo  Poliziano,  46 — Pico  della  Mirandola,  47  f. — Simonetta 
Cattaneo  and  Lucrezia  Donati,  49 — family  of,  50  f. — his  love  of 
Nature,  52 — and  Savonarola,  53 — Pazzi  plot  against  life  of,  54 — 
sack  of  Volterra,  55 — policy  of,  56  f. — as  a  poet,  58 — preaching  of 
Savonarola,  58  f. — death  of,  59 — Cinozzi’s  account  of  death,  60  f. 

Luckwaldt,  F.,  ‘Die  Englisch-Preussische  Allianz  von  1788’  re¬ 
viewed,  62. 

M. 

Mantzius,  Karl,  ‘  Moliere  and  his  Times  ’  reviewed,  85. 

Martinenche,  E.,  ‘  Moliere  et  le  Theatre  Espagnol '  reviewed,  86, 
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Martials,  Sir  Frank  T.,  ‘  Moliere  '  reviewed,  85. 

Maspero,  G.,  ‘  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  ’  reviewed,  155. 

Meier-Graefe,  Julius,  ‘  Modern  Art  ’  reviewed,  365. 

Minoan  Crete,  457 — position  of  China  in  history  of  art,  458 — Hellenic 
traditions  of  Crete,  459  f. — the  Stone  Age,  461 — intercourse  with 
Egypt,  462 — Cretan  civilisation  was  essentially  maritime,  463 — 
Phoenician  traders,  464 — Minoan  and  Hellene  probably  unrelated, 
465 — Egyptian  influence  on,  466 — affinities  of  Minoan  script 
with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  467 — recent  excavations  in,  468  ; 
suggested  derivation  of  Hellenic  legend  of  the  Minotaur,  469 — 
sanitation  in,  470 — constitution  probably  democratic,  471 — 
system  of  writing,  471  f. — decimal  system  of  numeration,  473 — 
art,  474 — painting,  475 — sculpture,  476 — religious  belief,  477 — 
religious  symbols,  478 — burial  customs,  479, 

Molihe,  85 — Carlyle  on  Schiller,  86 — Sainte-Beuve’s  method  of 
analysis,  86  f. — philosophy  and  religion  of,  88 — and  Pascal  com¬ 
pared,  89 — Fren^  national  characteristics,  90 — ideals  of  Brunctiere 
and  Boileau,  91 — accepts  classical  theory,  92 — and  Balzac  con¬ 
trasted,  93  f. — naturalism  of,  95 — rapid  production  of  plays,  96) 
— ‘  Tartuffe,’  97 — ^as  a  theatrical  manager,  98 — wrote  expressly 
for  his  players,  99  f. — scenery  at  the  Palais  Royal,  101  f. — popu¬ 
larity  of  his  plays,  103 — function  of  a  dramatist,  104 — plot  and 
construction,  105 — his  characters,  106  f. — admirers  and  critics  of, 
109  f. 

N. 

Sew  Parliament  and  the  House  of  Lords,  The,  511 — difficulties  of  a 
Liberal  Chancellor,  513 — financial  control  essential  to  a  Ministry, 
514 — the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords,  515 — the  interpretation 
of  the  late  General  Election,  516  f. — theory  of  representation,  518 
— our  Constitution  capable  of  modification,  519 — march  of 
Democracy,  520 — the  two  Houses  compared,  521 — need  of  a 
Second  Chamber,  522 — Lord  Rosebery  and  Reform,  523 — Mr. 
Asquith’s  proposals,  524  f. — ‘  Standing  Orders  Committee  ’ 
suggested,  526--reform  deemed  necessary,  527  f. — Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Home  Rule  Bills,  529 — Lord  Grey  and  royal  prerogative,  531  f. 

Sile,  The  Tyranny  of  the,  155 — limitations  of  Egyptian  Art,  156 — 
shaydufs,  157 — Egypt  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  158  f. — fertility  of  soil, 
160 — inundations,  161  f. — mountain  cemeteries  at  Lycopolis,  163 
— hymn  on  the  Nile,  165 — Professor  Sayce  on  Egyptian  charac¬ 
teristics,  167 — Egyptian  and  Ass)Tian  civilisation  compared,  168  f. 
— religion  and  art  of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  170 
— the  problem  of  Mesopotamia,  171 — effect  of  environment,  172 
— Egyptian  architecture,  173. 

Norton,  Caroline,  Pamphlets  by,  reviewed,  306. 

O. 

Ollivier,  Emile,  ‘  L’Empire  Liberal.  Ktudes,  Recits,  Souvenirs  ’  re¬ 
viewed,  227. 
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P. 

Palanque,  Charles,  ‘  Le  Nil  a  I’J  ’.poque  Pharaonique,  son  role  et  son 
culte  en  Egypte  ’  reviewed,  155. 

Paul,  C.  Kegan,  his  edition  of  ‘  Letters  to  Inilay  ’  reviewed,  306. 

Pennell,  E.  R.,  her  edition  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  ‘  A  Vindication 
of  the  Rights  of  Woman  ’  reviewed,  306. 

Perkins,  Jane,  ‘  Life  of  Mrs.  Norton  ’  reviewed,  306. 

Pill,  Governor,  175 — ancestors,  176  f. — youth  of,  178 — East  India 
Company,  179  f. — Company  difficulties,  181 — Sir  Josiah  Child, 
182 — first  voyage  of,  to  India,  183 — marries  Jane  Innes,  184 — 
judgement  against,  as  an  interloper,  186 — Captain  Alley,  187 — 
M.P.  for  Salisbury,  189 — founds  North-West  Company,  190 — 
President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  East  India  Company,  191 — 
takes  up  duties  at  Madras,  192 — and  new  English  Company,  193 — 
native  troubles,  194  f. — besieged  by  Daud  Khan,  19C — as  an 
administrator,  197 — the  Pitt  diamond,  198,  202 — superseded  by 
Culston  Addison,  199 — return  to  England,  200 — land  purchases, 
203 — family  relations,  204  f. 

Pitt  and  the  Triple  Alliance  (1788-1791),  62 — commercial  treaty  with 
France,  63 — Joseph  Ewart,  64 — surrender  of  Amsterdam,  63 — 
Earl  Camden  on  alliance  with  Prussia,  66 — German  territorial 
aims,  67 — Treaty  of  Berlin,  68 — war  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
69 — Britain’s  Baltic  policy,  70 — Diez  Treaty,  71 — Congress  of 
Reichenbach,  73 — duplicity  of  Hertzberg,  76— Ewart  and  Lord 
Auckland,  77 — Pitt’s  attitude  towards  Russia  changed,  78  f. — 
resignation  of  Duke  of  Leeds,  81 — opposition  of  Sir  Robert  Adair, 
83 — collapse  of  the  Alliance,  84. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  207 — influence  in  Europe,  208 — family  and  early 
life,  209 — ‘Dreams’  quoted,  210 — as  a  soldier,  211 — marries 
Virginia  Clemm,  212 — as  a  critic,  213  f. — adopts  fiction,  215 — 
humorous  works,  216 — tales  of  mystery,  217  f. — Mrs.  Browning’s 
admiration  for,  21!) — dream  stories,  220 — ‘  Ligeia,’  ‘  The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher,’  and  ‘  Berenice,’  221 — Theory  of  Poetry,  222 — 
poets  imitated  by,  223 — ‘  To  One  in  Paradise,’  224 — ‘  The  Raven,’ 
225 — death  of,  226. 


R. 

Ramsay,  Dean,  ‘  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character  ’ 
reviewed,  389. 

Rauschenhusch-Clough,  Emma,  PIt.D.,  ‘  A  Study  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  and  the  Rights  of  Woman  ’  reviewed,  306. 

Referendum,  The,  131— claims  of  the  advocates  of,  131  f. — forms  of, 
133  f. — People’s  initiative,  134 — in  Switzerland,  135  f. — consti¬ 
tutional  initiative,  137 — M.  Droz  quoted,  138 — Switzerland  con¬ 
trasted  with  Britain,  139  f. — in  Australia  and  America,  141  f. — 
in  Queensland,  143 — England  a  representative  democracy,  144 — 
difficulties  of  introduction  into  England,  146— effect  on  House  of 
Lords,  148 — Home  Rule  a  necessary  adjunct  to,  149 — votes  for 
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women,  150 — control  over  taxation,  151  1. — to  be  used  in  times 
of  crisis,  154. 

Reform,  The  Work  o/— Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Caroline  Norton, 
306 — ‘  The  English  Woman  ’  quoted,  306 — Harriet  Martineau 
quoted,  308 — early  life  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  309  f. — Fanny 
Blood,  311 — Mary  Wollstonecraft  becomes  governess  to  Lord 
Kingsborough’s  daughters,  312 — adopts  literary  career,  313 — 
plea  for  educational  reform,  314 — Henry  Fuseli,  316  f. — Mary 
Wollstonecraft  in  Paris,  317  f. — in  Norway  and  Sweden,  319 — 
marries  William  Godwin,  320 — George  Taylor  on  Godwin,  321 — 
Home-life  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  322 — death,  323 — birth  of 
Caroline  Sheridan,  324 — death  of  Richard  Sheridan,  325 — Lady 
(’aroliiie  Lamb,  326  f. — Caroline  Sheridan  marries  George  Norton, 
328 — Mrs.  Norton’s  reform  pamphlets,  329  f. — divorce  proceedings, 
331 — the  Law  of  Custody,  332 — death  of  Lord  Melbourne,  333 — 
Mrs.  Norton’s  friendship  for  Henry  Taylor,  334  f. — her  influence 
on  the  reform  of  law,  336. 

Richardson,  Charles  F.,  ‘  The  Complete  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ’ 
reviewed,  207. 

Rigal,  Eugene,  ‘  Moliere  ’  reviewed,  85. 

Ritchey,  G.  H’.,  ‘  The  Modern  Reflecting  Telescope  ’  reviewed.  111. 

Roberts,  Isaac,  ‘Celestial  Photographs*  reviewed,  111. 

Ronjat,  Jules,  his  translation  of  Th.  Curti’s  ‘  Le  Referendum : 
Histoire  dc  la  Legislation  Populaire  en  Suisse  ’  reviewed,  131. 

Roscoe,  William,  ‘  Life  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  ’  reviewed,  35. 


S. 

Salomon,  V.,  ‘  William  Pitt  ’  reviewed,  62. 

Scottish  Life,  a  Century  of,  389 — Lord  Cockbuin,  390 — Robert 
Dundas  (Viscount  Melville),  Lord  Braxfield,  391 — Scotch  parlia¬ 
mentary  representation,  392  f — effect  of  French  Revolution  in 
Scotland,  393 — Cockburn’s  description  of  Braxfield,  395 — Lords 
Eskgrove  and  Hermand,  396 — Lord  Eldon.  .397 — development  of 
Scottish  industries,  398 — the  foundation  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
Review,’  399 — the  ‘  Scotsman  ’  and  Blackwood’s  ‘  Edinburgh 
Magazine,’  400 — Sir  Walter  Scott,  401 — Dean  Ramsay  quoted, 
402 — Scotch  anecdote,  403 — the  pulpit,  404 — Dr.  Webster,  405 — 
the  Reform  Act  (18.32)  and  the  Disruption,  405 — the  Secession 
Church  and  patrons,  407 — relation  between  Church  and  State,  409 
— Cockburn  on  the  Auchterarder  case,  410— Dr.  Rainy,  412 — 
the  Robertson  Smith  case,  413. 

Shadwell,  Arthur,  M.A.,  M.D.,  ‘  Industrial  Efficiency  ’  reviewed,  1. 

Simpson,  P.  Carncjjie,  ‘  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Rainy,  D.D.’ 
reviewed,  389. 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  ‘  The  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  i’oc  ’  reviewed, 
207. 

T. 

Telescope,  The  Tercentenary  of  tlte.  111 — ‘  Sidereus  Nuncius  ’  quoted, 
112 — Galileo’s  discoveries,  113 — Newton’s  telescope,  114 — Sir 
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William  Herechel,  114  f. — Lord  Rosse,  116 — telescopic  photo¬ 
graphy,  117 — Dr.  Common,  118 — Isaac  Roberts,  118  f. — Professor 
J.  E.  Keeler,  120 — telescope  construction  at  Mount  Wilson  and 
Pasadena,  122  f. — energy  of  the  sun,  125 — observations  at  Green¬ 
wich,  126 — achromatic  telescope,  127 — Alvan  Clark,  128 — 
50-inch  telescope  of  Paris  Exhibition,  129 — Loewy’s  elbowed 
telescope,  130. 

Tomn,  Lilian,  131. 

Trevelyan,  C.  P.,  his  translation  of  Simon  Deploige’s  ‘  The  Referen¬ 
dum  in  Switzerland  *  reviewed,  131. 

Trollope,  Henry  M.,  ‘  The  Life  of  Molicre  ’  reviewed,  85. 

V. 

Villari,  Professor  Pasquale,  ‘  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savona¬ 
rola  ’  reviewed,  35. 

Vincent,  Leon  H.,  ‘  Moliere  ’  reviewed,  85. 

Vivenol,  A.  von,  ‘  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  dcr  Deiitschen  Kaiser- 
politik  Oesterreichs  ’  reviewed,  62. 


W. 

iValerways,  English,  273 — origin  of  Royal  Commission  on,  274 — the 
Birmingham  centre,  275 — Duke  of  Bridgewater,  276 — railway 
opposition  to,  277 — multiplicity  of  authorities,  279 — canal  rates, 
280  f. — the  Aire  and  Calder  Canal,  281 — the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  282 — want  of  organisation,  282  f. — arguments  for  railway 
carriage,  284 — Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1873,  285 — Majority 
and  dissentient  reports,  286  ;  Mr.  Lindley’s  report,  287 — French 
canals,  288 — Belgian  canals,  289 — Prussian  waterways,  290 — 
‘  the  Cross,’  291  f. — the  100-ton  standard,  293 — proposals  and 
estimates  of  Majority  Report,  294  f. — probability  of  increased 
traffic,  297  f. — is  State  assistance  justifiable ‘t  299  f. — State 
support  on  the  Continent,  301  f. — comparison  of  railway  and 
water  carriage,  303 — the  economic  problem,  304. 

Wheeler,  J.  Talhoys,  ‘  Madras  in  the  Olden  Time  ’  reviewed,  175. 

Wilson,  C.  R.,  M.A.,  ‘  The  Early  Annals  of  the  English  in  Bengal  ’ 
reviewed,  175. 

Wittichen,  F.  K.,  ‘  Preussen  und  England  in  der  Europaischen 
Politik,  1785-1788  ’  reviewed,  62. 

Wood^rry,  George  E.,  ‘  American  Men  of  Letters  :  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ’ 
reviewed,  207. 

Y 

Young,  Colonel  G.  F.,  C.B.,  ‘  The  Medici  ’  reviewed,  35. 

Yvik,  Col.  Henry,  R.E.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  ‘  The  Diary  of  William  Hedges  ’ 
reviewed,  175. 
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